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PREFACE 


Though  Poe  was  constantly  reprinting  and  revising 
his  poems,  there  is  in  most  cases  no  difficulty  about 
deciding  upt)n  the  text  which  must  :>e  accepted  uslln. 
It  has  been  observed  tliat,  except  in   one  case,  I»oe 
n.  ver  retunud  to  an  earlier  reading,  and  we  must 
therefore  obviously  accept,  lor  such  iwems  as  occur 
therein,  the  latest  edition  published  during  h      .'"fe 
time  -that   of    1845.      Of    *his   volume,    morv..,or, 
Messrs.     Edmund     Clarence     Stedman    and     George 
Edward  Woodberry,  editors  of  the  Works  of  Edgar 
AlkiH  I've  in  ten  volumes,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  copy,  '  recently  bequeathed  by  James  Lorimer 
Graham,  Esq.,  to  the  Century  Association,'  which  is 
enriched  by  marginal  notes  in  Poe's  handwriting  'for 
the  purpose  of  being  incorporated  in  later  editions '. 
By  the  <  ourtesy  of  Messrs.  Duffield  &  Co.,  'publishers 
of  the  Stedmnn-Woodberry  edition,  copyriglit   1894,' 
we  have  been   enabled  to  incorporate  this  valuable 
material.* 

The  Haven  and  other  Poenis,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  1845, 
contained  the  bulk  of  its  author's  work  in  this'  kind, 
anu  „as  been  here  i-eprinted,  with  preface  and  dedica- 
tion, precisely  aa  issued,  except  for  the  poems  revisea 

'  An  edition  of  this  work  was  also  issued  in  England  by 
Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen,  who  have  kindly  confirmed 
Messrs.  Duffield's  permission. 

a2 
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after  the  Lorimer  Graham  copy,  which  are  marked  by 
an  asterisk  in  our  list  of  contents. 

Presumably  it  represents  all  that  Poe  was  most 
anxious  to  preserve ;  but  posterity  without  doubt  will 
'ask  for  more ',  and  an  editor  can  feel  no  hesitation  in 
including  everything  now  discoverable. 

We  have  first,  then,  a  few  poems  from  the  early 
volumes  not  reprinted  in  1845.     For  Tamerlane  and 
other  Poems,  1827,  we  have,  like  all  our  predecessors, 
followed  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd's  reprint  (George  Redway, 
1884),  noting  his  '  emendations  '  in  the  Notes.     For 
the  text  of  '  1829 '  and  1831  we  have  accepted  the 
transcripts  in  Messrs.  Duffield's  edition  of  The  Worlcs, 
the  original  volumes  not  being  in  the  British  Museum. 
Poems  published  after   '1845'  seem  to  me  best 
printed  from  The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  two 
volumes,  edited  by  R.  W.  Griswold,  1850.    His  text  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  magazines  or  papers 
in  which  they  first  appeared,  and  has  the  authority  of 
one  who,  whatever  his  prejudices,  had  full  access  to 
the  poet's  manuscripts  and  was,  apparently,  a  careful 
and  experienced  editor. 

In  reprinting  from  these  volumes  of  1827, 1845,  and 
1850,  I  have  deliberately  returned  to  Poe's  own,  some- 
what erratic  but  clearly  intentional,  punctuation,  and 
observed  his  frequent  use  of  dashes  and  italics.  His 
own  '  Notes '  are  given,  as  he  printed  them,  with  the 
poems  themselves ;  and  I  have  supplemented  the  main 
contents  by  a  few  complete  copies  of  earlier  versions, 
varying  so  extensively  from  the  final  texts  as  to  be 
almost  different  poems.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  were  pub- 
lished, and  have  been  reprinted,  under  different  titles. 


PREFACE  V 

The  t«xtual  notes  do  not  present  an  exhaustive 
'variorum'  edition.  They  record  only  significant 
variations  from  important  sources,'  but  we  believe 
that  no  point  of  vital  interest  has  been  overlooked. 
They  certainly  offer  a  remarkable  example  of  care 
bestowed  during  a  lifetime  on  work  nearly  always 
musical  in  form,  and  yet  constantly  thus  growing 
more  word-perfect. 

The  Bibliography  reveals  the  exact  progress  of 
Poe's  poetical  development,  and  the  three  remarkable 
essays  on  different  aspects  of  Poetry,  (reprinted 
from  '  Griswold ',  with  quotations  revised  by  the 
original  issues,)  afford  a  most  striking  comment  on 
his  work,    supplementing,  moreover,  the  'Letter  to 

Mr.  B '  (p.  xlix)  issued  by  way  of  Preface  to  the 

'Poems 'of  1831. 

11.  B.  J. 


'  Including  some  early  MSS.,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
L.  A.  VVilmer.  and  first  printed  in  Messrs,  Duffield's  Editioa. 
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NOTE 

Mr.  John  H.  Ingram  having  informed  me  that 
certain  passages  in  the  following  memoir  quoted  from 
his  Edgar  AUan  Poe,  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions, 
2  vols.  1880  (which  I  had  supposed  were  taken  by  him 
from  notices  or  correspondence  previously  published)  in 
fact  belong  to  private  letters  personally  commun' jated 
to  him ;  I  regret  to  learn  that  I  have  thus,  unwittiugly, 
infringed  that  gentleman's  copyrights.  Such  passages 
now  remain  here  only  by  Mr.  Ingram's  courteous 
permission,  to  whom  the  full  acknowledgement  «^ae 
is  hereby  tendered. 

R.  3.  J. 


a  lyre  from  behind  the  hills  of  death '.  It  reveals 
a  very  patient  and  cunning  craftsman,  prone  to  melan- 
choly and  thoughts  of  the  grave,  intent  above  all 
things  on  extracting  the  witchery  of  music  from 
words.  Morality  cr  action  do  not  concern  him : 
thought  and  oven   feeling  are  strictly  limited:   love 
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PoB  once  wrote  to  Lowell :  '  You  speak  of  "  an 
estimate  of  my  life  ",  and,  from  what  I  have  already 
said,  you  will  see  that  I  have  none  to  give.  I  have 
been  too  deeply  conscious  of  the  mutability  and 
evanescence  of  temporal  things  to  give  any  continuous 
effort  to  anything — to  be  consistent  in  anything.  Mjf 
life  has  been  a  wJiim— impulse— passion— a  longing  for 
solitude — a  scorn  of  all  things  present  in  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  future.' 

How  then  shall  we  describe  a  *  whim ',  an  *  impulse ', 
or  a  '  passion  '—standing  for  '  life '  ?  The  biographers 
of  Poe  have  been  many  and  of  vai-ying  mood ;  the 
truth  about  many  significant  episodes  in  his  career 
remains  obscure:  the  man  eludes  analysis.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  entirely  sane,  harmonious  personality 
uniting  and  ruling  the  diverse  burning  forces  of  his 
disordered  nature. 

The  '  poet '  speaks  through  his  verse,  once  so 
^.«i^yily  defined  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  as  '  the  echo  of 
a  lyre  from  behind  the  hills  of  death '.  It  reveals 
a  very  patient  and  cunning  craftsman,  prone  to  melan- 
choly and  thoughts  of  the  grave,  intent  above  all 
things  on  extracting  the  witchery  of  music  from 
words.  Morality  cr  action  do  not  concern  bin : 
thought  and  even   feeling  are  strictly  limited:   love 
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with  him  spells  always  regret.  Yet  here  is  real  magic. 
Through  the  management  of  sound  ho  proves  himself 
practically  always  in  the  right.  The  suggestion  in- 
tended is  actually  conveyed  as  no  other  words  and  no 
other  ari'angement  of  words  could  convey  it.  His 
mastery  does  not  depend  upon  tricks  of  metre,  but  on  a 
perfect  ear, the  instinctive  sympathy  between  music  and 
words.  Even  the  length  of  his  lyrics  seems  deter- 
mined rather  by  sound  than  by  sense ;  they  never 
weaken  or  curtail  the  impression.  At  times  Poe  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  said  it  ungrammatically.  Thus  to 
retain  poetic  form,  despite  nature  and  the  canons  of 
art,  bespeaks  genius  given  to  him  almost  alone. 

In  the  more  popular  of  the  immortal  Talcs  Poe  speaks, 
it  would  almost  seem,  a  different  language.  True,  we 
still  find  the  patient  craftsman,  the  master  of  words  : 
but  all  is  clear,  decisive,  and,  after  a  certain  unique 
manner,  simply  direct.  The  subjects,  however  gruesome 
and  bizarre,  command  immediate  attention :  no  one 
can  doubt  their  meaning  or  deny  their  interest.  If 
fantastic  in  detail,  they  touch  chords  of  universal 
humanity  and  reflect  normal  acutenass.  They  are 
obviously  written  by  a  man  very  much  alive  to  affairs, 
of  keen  and  penetrating  mental  balance:  an  artist 
but  not  i.  dreamer. 

Finally  we  meet  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  the  flesh  :  the 
hack-writer  and  savage  critic ;  the  projector  of  new 
magazines ;  the  prophet  of  his  own  gospel ;  the  tender 
and  affectionate  husband  ;  the  victim  of  a  drug  habit. 
We  see  him  by  turns  proud  in  poverty  and  abject  in 
his  appeals  for  sympathy ;  confident  in  his  own 
powers  and  childishly  sensitive  to  criticism ;  mourning 
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eternaUy  over  the  beloved  dead,  and  on  his  knees 
before  two  gentlewomen  at  once  in  search  of  a  second 
wife.  We  are  troubled,  dissatisfied,  and  not  very- 
certain  of  our  ground  here.  Facts  themselves  are 
often  misleading,  and  not  always  easy  to  disentangle 
from  rumours  maliciously  magnified.  Jealousy  has 
been  at  work,  also,  and  the  official  record  wa» 
notoriously  coloured  by  spite.  The  man  was  an 
artist  and  moody:  he  may  not  have  always  spoken 
the  truth  or  meant  what  he  said.  Honourable 
attempts,  however,  have  been  made  to  %  indicate  the 
poet's  memory,  to  verify  or  refut'>  statements,  and  we 
may  make  something  of  what  stands  out  established. 

The   romance   of    enthusiasm    has    ci-edited   Poe's 
family  wiih  Italian    orif'n,   claiming    descent  from 
a  race  of  distinguished  '  An^lo- Norman  settlers ',  who 
♦  passed  from  Italy  into  the  north  of  France,  and  from 
France,   through   England  and  Wales,  into  Ireland, 
where,  from  their  isolated  position  and  other  causes, 
they  retained  foi  a  long  period  their  hereditary  traits 
with   far  less   modification   from   intermarriage   and 
association  with  other  races  than  did  their  English 
compeers '.    The  evidence,  however,  is  not  conclusive, 
and  legend  only  merges  into  history  with  our  records 
of  the  poet's  grandfather,  '  who  was  born  in  Ireland, 
but  his  parents  left  there  when  he  was  only  six  weeks 
old,  and   he  was   so  patriotic   that  he   never  would 
acknowledge   that  he  was  other  than  an  American. 
He  lived  in  Baltimore  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,' 
and  married  a  lady  of  Pennsylvania.      Becoming  a 
quartermaster  during  the  W^ar  of  Independence,  and 
after  the  peace  usually  styled  General  Poe,  it  would 
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appear  that  this  gentteman  saeriftced  much  f«r  hit 
adopted  country,  and  was  always  a  prominent  citizen. 
His  eldest  son  David,  the  poet's  father,  was  trained 
for  the  bar  ;  but  becoming  at  an  early  age  infatuated 
with  the  stage,  lie  ran  away  from  home,  martied  an 
actress,  and  was  duly  forbidden  the  i>arontal  presence. 
His  wi;e,  Elizabeth,  avos  the  daughter  uf  an  English 
actress  wh"  had  emigrated  about  1796,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage  u  widow,  though  probably 
under  twenty -five.  David  Poe,  now  disinherited, 
naturally  adopted  Iuh  wife'n  profession,  und  they 
settled  down  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston. 

It  would  appear  that  Mrs.  Poe  herself  was  a  talented 
and  favourite  actress,  though  not  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  that  her  husband  seldom  aspired  above 
small  parts.  The  poet  once  declared  that  '  no  earl  was 
ever  prouder  of  his  eurldom  than  he  of  his  descent 
from  a  woman  who,  although  well-born,  hesitated  not 
to  consecrate  to  the  drama  her  brief  career  of  genius 
and  beauty '. 

"Whatever  happiness  his  parents  enjoyed,  however, 
was  brief  and  clouded  by  poverty.  Married  in  1805, 
Mrs.  Poe  died  only  six  years  later  of  consumption,  her 
husband  having  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  same 
disease,  In  all  probability  ep-Iier  in  the  same  year. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  second  son,  was  bom  on 
January  19,  1809,  at  Boston,  a  city  for  which  his 
mother,  whatever  her  natural  anxieties,  seems  to  have 
cherished  a  deep  affection.  She  is  described  as  'an 
ncf'ompliahed  artist',  and  her  view  of 'Boston  Harbour: 
Morning,  1808,'  was  inscribed  'for  my  little  son  Edgar, 
who  should  ever  love  Boston,  the  place  of  his  birth. 
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and  when   his   mother   found    her    best  snd   most 
sympathetic  friends'. 

Thus  death  overshadowed  the  poet's  very  babyhood  ; 
but,  in  material  circumstances,  unquestionably  proved 
u  blessing  in  dii^uise  to  the  orphaned  family.    William 
Henr)    Leonard,   the  eldest  brother,  was  apparently 
adopted  by  his  grandfather  (who,  indeed,  had  forgiven 
the  young  players  at  the  boy's  birth),  but  entered  the 
navy,  through   a  disappointment  in  love,  and   died 
young.     He  wrote  poetry,  not  now  discoverable,  but 
said  to  have  shown  as  much  genius  as  Edgar's,    and 
has  been  alu^  reputed  the  real  victim  of  those  'penal- 
ties incurred  in  a  drunken  debauch '  at  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  many  'dangtrous  and  desperate  adven- 
tuf<  '   were    long    accredited    to    his    more    famous 
bro'.er.     Whether  or  not  either  of  the  Poes  ac^;ially 
figured  in  this  episode,  it  has  been  absurdly  exaggerated 
aud  magnified.    His  sister,  Kosalie  M.  Poe,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  said  to  have  been  exceptionally  dull,  if  not 
eccentric.     Siie  was  adopted  by  a  Scotch  merchant  at 
Kichmond,  Virginia,  named  Mackenzie  ;  but  after  that 
family  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  entered  the  Epiphany 
Church  Home  in   Washington,   where   she   died    in 
1874,  aged  sixty-four.      Apparently  she  was  fond  of 
Edgar  and  proud  of  his  reputation,  though,  on  her  own 
showing,  it  was  not  -  until  she  was  a  good-sized  girl 
that  she  knew  she  had  a  brother  or  brothers '. 

Meanwhile  Edgar  himself,  in  this  respect  at  least 
the  most  fortunate  of  the  family,  was  received  into  the 
household  of  Mr.  John  Allan,  also  of  Bichmond,  and 
a  wealthy  tobacconist  in  good  position.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland ;   and,   though  not  a 
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sympathetic  man,  was  apparently  very  proud  of  his 
l^autiful  godson,  spoiling  him  with  most  mjunous 
effect.  In  Mrs.  Allan,  on  the  other  hand,  Poe  evidently 
found  the  first  of  those  devoted  and  cultured  women 
who  seem  to  have  mothered  him  throughout  hfe. 

Descended  from  an  Irish  father  and  an  Enghsh 
mother,  adopted  by  a  Scotchman,  educated,  as  we 
«hall  see  later,  at  English  schools  and  at  an  American 
University,  Poe  may  well  have  missed  any  distinctive 
traits  peculiar  to  the  national  type  of  his  country,  which 
are  in  fact  almost  entirely  absent  from  his  best  work. 

Known  in  childhood  as  'young  Allan',  Edgar  ac- 
companied his  godparents  abroad  at  an  early  age  and 
is  beUeved  to  have  visited  many  parts  of  Great  Bntam. 
We  find  him  in  181G,  aged  seven,  at  the  Manor  House 
School,  Stoke  Newington,  under  a  Rev.  Dr.  Bransby 
clearly  the  'dominie'  of  his  William  Wilson:  'a  thorough 
scholar,  very  apt  at  quotation,  especially  from  Shake- 
speare and  Horace,  also  a  strict  disciplinarian       The 
master  apparently  liked  the  poor  lad,  and  regretted  his 

parents'  spoiling.  •  .  . ,        i 

Poe's  own  impressions  of  this  time  are  vivid,  and 

most  characteristically  expressed:— 

At  tWs  moment,  in  fancy,  I  feel  the  refreshing  chil- 
hne^  of  its  deeply-shadowed  avenues,  mhale  the 
frarance  of  its  thousand  shrubberies,  and  thrill  anew 
!S  undefi-aWe  delight  at  the  deep  hollow  note  of 
tLe  Xcrbell,  breaking  each  hour,  with  sullen  and 
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sudden  roar,  upon  the  stillness  of  the  dusky  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  the  fretted  Gothic  steeple  lay  embedded 
and  asleep.  It  gives  me,  perhaps,  as  much  of  pleasure 
as  I  can  now  in  any  manner  experience,  to  dwell  upon 
minute  recollections  of  the  school  and  its  concerns. 
Steeped  in  misery  as  I  am — misery,  alas !  only  too  real 
— I  shall  bo  pardoned  for  seeking  relief,  however  slight 
and  temporaiy,  in  the  weakness  of  a  few  rambling 
details.  These,  moreover,  utterly  trivial,  and  even 
ridiculous  in  themselves,  assume  to  my  fancy  adventi- 
tious importance,  as  connected  with  a  period  and 
a  locality  when  and  where  I  recognize  the  first  ambi- 
guous monitions  of  the  destiny  which  afterwards  so 
fully  overshadowed  me.  Let  me  then  remember. 
The  house,  I  have  said,  was  old  and  irregular.  The 
grounds  were  extensive,  and  a  high  and  solid  brick 
wall  topped  with  a  bed  of  mortar  and  broken  glass 
encompassed  the  whole.  This  prison-like  rampart 
formed  the  limit  of  our  domain,  beyond  it  we  saw 
but  thrice  a  week — once  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
when,  attended  by  two  ushers,  we  were  permitted  to 
take  brief  walks  in  a  body,  through  some  of  the 
neighbouring  fields — and  twice  during  Sunday,  when 
we  were  paraded  in  the  same  formal  manner  to  the 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  one  church  of  the 
village.  Of  this  church  the  principal  of  our  school 
was  pastor.  With  how  deep  a  spirit  of  wonder  and 
perplexity  was  I  wont  to  regard  him  from  our  remote 
pew  in  the  gallery,  as,  with  step  solemn  and  slow,  he 
ascended  the  pulpit !  This  reverend  man,  with  coun- 
tenance so  benign,  with  robes  so  glossy  and  so  clerically 
flowing,  with  wig  so  minutely  powdered,  so  rigid  and 
so  vast— could  this  be  he  who  of  late,  with  sour  visage, 
and  in  snuflFy  habiliments,  administered,  ferule  in 
hand,  the  Draconian  Laws  of  the  academy?  Oh 
gigantic  paradox,  too  utterly  monstrous  for  solution  ! 
At  the  angle  of  the  ponderous  wall  frowned  a  more 
ponderous  gate.  It  was  rivetted  and  studded  with 
iron  bolts,  and  surmounted  with  jagged  iron  spikes. 
What  impressions  of  deep  awe  did  it  inspire !  It  was 
never  opened  save  for  the  three  periodical  egressions 
and  ingressions  already  mentioned  ;   then,   in  every 
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creak  of  its  mighty  hinges,  we   found  plenitude  of 
mystery— a  world  of  matter  for  solemn  t  cmark,  or  lor 
more  solemn  meditation.      The  extensive  enclosure 
was  irregular  in  form,  having  many  capacious  recesses. 
Of  these,  three  or  four  of  the  largest  constituted  the 
playground.     It  was  level,  and  covered  with  fine  hard 
gravel.     I  well  remember  it  had  no  trees,  nor  benches, 
nor  anything  similar  within  it.     Of  course  it  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  house.     In  front  lay  a  small  parterre, 
planted  with  box  and  other  shrubs  ;  but  through  this 
second  division  we  passed  only  upon  rare  occasions 
indeed— such  as  the  first  advent  to  school,  or  final 
departure  thence,  or,  perhaps,  when  a  parent  or  friend 
having  called  for  us,  we  joyfully  took  our  way  home 
for  the  Christmas  or  Midsummer  holidays.     But  the 
hruse  !— how  quaint  an  old  building  was  this !  to  me 
how  veritably  a  place  of  enchantment !    There  was 
really  no  end  to  its  windings-to  its  incomprehensible 
subdivisions.      It  was  difficult  at  any  given  time  to 
say  with  certainty  upon  which  of  its  two  stories  one 
happened  to  be.    From  each  room  to  every  other  there 
were  sure  to  be  found  three  or  four  steps  either  in 
ascent  or  descent.      Then  the  lateral  branches  were 
innumerable— inconceivable— and  so  returning  m  «Pon 
themselves,  that  our  most  exact  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
whole  mansion  were  not  very  far  different  from  those 
with  which  we  pondered  upon  infinity.     During  the 
five  years  of  my  residence  here  I  was  never  able  to 
ascertain  with  precision  in  what  remote  locality  lay 
the  little  sleeping  apartment  assigned  to  myself  and 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  other  scholars.     The  school 
room  was  the  largest  in  the  house— I  could  not  help 
thinking,  in  the  world.     It  was  very  long,  narrow,  and 
dismally  low,  with  pointed   Gothic  windows  and  a 
ceiling  of  oak.     In  a  remote  and  terror-inspiring  angle 
was  a  square  enclosure  of  eight  or  ten  feet  comprising 
the  sanctum,    'during  hours',   of  our  principal,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Bransby.     It  was  a  solid  structure,  with 
massy  door,  sooner  than  open  which  in  the  absence  ot 
the  'Dominie'.  W3  would  all  have  willingly  perished 
by  the  peine  forte  d  dure.     In  other  angles  were  tNvo 
similar  boxes,   far  less  reverenced,  indeed,  but  still 
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greatly  matters  of  awe.  One  of  these  was  the  pulpit 
of  the  'classical'  usher,  one  of  the  'English  and  mathe- 
matical'. Interspo  sed  about  the  room,  crossing  and 
re-crossing  in  endless  irregularity,  were  innumerable 
benches  and  desks,  black,  ancient,  and  time-worn, 
piled  desperately  with  much-bethumbed  books,  and 
so  besmeared  with  initial  letters,  names  at  full  length, 
grotesque  figures,  and  other  multiplied  efforts  of  the 
knife,  as  to  have  entirely  lost  what  little  of  original 
form  might  have  been  their  portion  in  days  long  de- 
parted. A  huge  bucket  of  water  stood  at  one  extremity 
of  the  room,  and  a  clock  of  stujiendous  dimensions 
at  the  other. 

Encompassed  by  the  massy  walls  of  this  venerable 
academy,  I  passed,  yet  not  in  tedium  or  disgust,  tha 
years  of  the  third  lustrum  of  my  life.  The  teeming 
brain  of  chi'.dhood  requires  no  external  world  of  incident 
to  occupy  or  amuse  it ;  and  the  apparently  dismal 
monotony  of  a  school  was  replete  with  more  intense 
excitement  than  my  riper  years  have  derived  from 
luxuiy,  or  my  full  manhood  from  crime.  Yet  I  must 
believe  that  my  first  mental  development  had  much  in 
it  of  the  uncommon — much  even  of  the  outre.  Upon 
mankind  at  large  the  events  of  very  early  existence  rarely 
leave  in  mature  age  any  definite  impression.  All  is 
grey  shadow — a  weak  and  irregular  remembrance — 
an  indistinct  regathering  of  feeble  pleasures  and 
phantasmagoric  pains.  With  me  this  is  not  so.  In 
childhood  I  must  have  felt  with  the  energy  of  a  man 
what  I  now  find  stamped  upon  memory  in  lines  as 
vivid,  as  deep,  and  as  durable  as  the  cxerfjues  of  the 
Carthaginian  medals.  Yet  in  fact— in  t lie  fact  of  the 
worlds  view — how  little  there  was  to  remember. 
The  morning's  awakening,  the  nightly  summons  o 
bed;  the  connings,  the  recitations;  the  periodical 
half-holidays  and  perambulations ;  the  playground, 
with  its  broil'  its  pastimes,  its  intrigues ;  these,  by 
a  mental  sor  ly  long  forgotten,  were  made  to  involve 
a  wilderness  of  sensation,  a  world  of  rich  incident,  an 
universe  of  varied  emotion,  of  excitement  the  most 
passion. ite  and  spirit-stirring.  Oil,  le  hon  temps,  que  ce 
Steele  lie  fer ! 
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Such,  no  doubt  coloured  by  the  after-impressions  of 
manho^,  were  Poe's  early  memories  of  a  strangely 
isolated  childhood.  The  average  school-boy,  one  would 
imagine,  had  small  share  in  his  'ponderings  upon 
infinity',  and  he  must  have  brought  with  him  much 
that  he  fancied  derived  from  association  ;  but  no  doubt 
such  constant  and  intimate  familiarity  with  old-world 
life  and  architecture  had  much  influence  on  this 
sensitive  son  of  the  New. 

If  we  may  believe  his  biographers,  however,  an 
evert  certainly  tinged  with  romance  and  not  altogether 
easy  of  credence,  was  more  directly  responsible  for  the 
haunting  melancholy  so  persistently  colouring  his  prose 
and  verse.  The  imagination  of  Poe  seems  to  have  dwelt, 
by  choice,  on  graves  and  among  the  unforgotten  dead. 
From  Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics,  a  sympathetic  mono- 
graph by  one  of  his  best  friends,  we  learn  that  soon 
after  his  return  to  America,  in  1821 : 

While  at  the  academy  in  Richmond  [Virginia]  he 
one  day  accompanied  a  schoolmaster  to  his  home,  where 

he  saw  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  H S— 7,  the  mother 

of  his  young  friend.  This  lady,  on  entering  the  room, 
took  his  hand  and  spoke  some  gentle  and  gracious 
words  of  welcome,  which  so  penetrated  the  sensitive 
heart  of  the  orphan  boy  as  to  deprive  him  ot  the 
power  of  speech,  and  for  a  time  almost  of  «< -.scious- 
ness  itself.  He  returned  home  in  a  dream,  with  but 
one  thought,  one  hope  in  life-to  hear  again  the  sweet 
and  gracious  words  that  had  made  the  desolate  world 
80  beautiful  to  him,  and  filled  his  lonely  heart  with 
the  oppression  of  a  new  joy.  This  lady  afterwards 
became  the  confidant  of  all  his  boyish  sorrows  and 
hers  was  the  one  redeeming  influence  that  saved  and 
gJded  him  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  turbulent 
and  passionate  youth.  After  the  visitatu  n  of  strange 
and  peculiar  sorrows  she  died,  and  for  rionths  after 
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her  decease  it  was  his  habit  to  visit  nightly  the 
cemetery  where  the  object  of  his  boyish  idolatry  lay 
entombed.  The  thought  of  her — sleeping  there  in  her 
loneliness — filled  his  heart  with  a  profound  incom- 
municable sorrow.  When  the  nights  were  very  dreary 
and  <:■},'!,  when  the  autumnal  rain  fell  and  the  winds 
wailed  mournfully  over  the  graves,  he  lingered  longest 
and  came  away  most  regretfully. 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  Poe  declared 
the  beautiful  lines— 'Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me' — 
were  addressed  to  this  lady,  Mrs.  Helen  (or  Jane) 
Stannard  ;  and  no  doubt  the  experience  inspired  the 
various  versions  of  Lenore,  if  not  Irene} 

How  far  Poe  mingled  in  normal  English  school  life 
we  have  now  scant  material  for  ascertaining  ;  but  the 
testimony  of  his  American  school-fellows  is  fairly 
copious  and  entirely  consistent.  The  boy  entered 
Richmond  at  thirteen,  and  was  backward  neither  in 
learning  nor  sport.  His  scholarship  is  described  as 
more  brilliant  than  profound,  and  he  evidently  excelled 
more  from  choice  than  by  application.  'He  was  a 
swift  runner,  a  wonderful  leaper,  and  what  was  more 
rare,  a  boxer  with  some  slight  training.'  The  records 
of  his  feats  in  swimming  are  familiar,  and  m  this  he 
must  have  shown  exceptional  daring  and  enterprise. 

But  it  is  admitted  by  3  who  knew,  that  aristo- 

cratic sentiments  were  in  vogu«  s'    i'ichmond  ; 

and  the  fact  of  Poe's  being  tne  child  of  actors,  himself 
dependent  on  charity,  prevented  the  boys  accepting 
him  as  a  leader  when  officially  head  of  the  school,  and 
no  doubt  encouraged  a  certain  bitter  pugnacity  towards 
the  conventional  which  made  him  rather  unpopular 
*  An  early  version  of  '  The  Sleeper'. 
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and  characterized  him  throughout  life.  He  says  him- 
self, on  the  other  hand,  that  his  'tenderness  of  heart 
was  so  conspicuous  as  to  make  him  the  jest  of  his 
companions' ;  and  enlarges  upon  hh  great  affection  for 
animals,  with  their  'unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  love, 
which  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  him  who  has  had 
frequent  occasion  to  test  the  paltry  friendship  and 
gossamer  fidelity  of  mere  man '. 

Leaving  school  in  1825,  Poe  seems  to  have  spent 
a  fe-.v  months  writing  verses  and  falling  in  love.  So 
far  as  the  young  people  themselves  were  concerned, 
indeed,  Edgar  and  Elmira  were  a  betrothed  couple  ; 
but  parental  permission  had  been  dispensed  with,  and, 
after  the  poet  left  home  for  the  University,  Miss 
Royster  became  Mrs.  Shelton,  at  the  still  early  age  of 
seventeen.  The  episode  coloured  his  early  verse  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  friendship  was  renewed  in  later 

life. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia,  Chariottesville,  Poe's 
character  and  habits— as  deduced  from  obsei-vation— 
have  also  been  sketched  for  us  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  studied  classics  and  modern  languages,  attaining 
distinction  in  both;  excelled  at  athletic  exercises, 
while  he  'appeared  to  participate  in  what  was  amuse- 
ment to  others,  more  as  a  task  than  a  sport ' ;  and  was 
at  all  times  singulariy  reserved.  Of  many  a  solitary 
ramble  among  *  the  wild  and  dreaiy  hills  that  lie 
westward  and  southward  of  Charlottesville,  and  are 
there  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Ragged  Mountains', 
he  has  himself  left  a  characteristic  record  :— 

The  scenery  which   presented   itself  on  »li  s'J^S' 
although  scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  grand,  had 
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about  it  an  indescribable  and,  to  me,  a  delwious  aspect 
of  dreary  desolation.    The  solitude  seemed  absolutely 

virgin.  I  could  not  help  b«li«;^!n«  t^^**  ^i^^/S!! 
sods  and  the  grey  rocks  upon  which  I  trod  had  been 
trodden  never  before  by  the  foot  of  a  human  bemg. 
So  entirely  secluded,  and  in  fact  inaccessible,  except 
through  a  series  of  accidents,  is  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine,  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  1  was 
tho  firet  adventurer-the  very  first  and  sole  adventurer 
who  had  ever  penetrated  its  recesses. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  while  the 
generally  accepted  legends  concerning  Poe's  wildness 
at  this  period  were  apparently  much  exaggerated,  if 
not  altogether  imaginary  ;  he  was  addicted  to  gambling 
and,  though  in  residence  under  a  year,  contracted  debts 
of  Jwnour  estimated  at  two  thousand  dollars.  These, 
indeed,  caused  a  temporary  estrangement  fromMr.  Allan, 
and  his  migration  to  Boston  in  1827. 

To  this  visit  to  his  native  city  we  have,  amid  the 
slightest  records  of  external  happenings,  one  permanent 
witness  :  the  rare  tiny  volume  entitled  Tamrlane  and 
other  Poems,  by  a  Bostonian,  v  hich  was  certainly  its 
author's  first  literary  venture.     Poe  was  now  eighteen, 
and  he  saijs  that  most  of  these  verses  were  written 
before  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year.     In  tone 
and  what  may  be  called  atmosphere  these  undoubtedly 
juvenile  effusions  reveal  characteristics  which  never 
left  him  ;  but  the  greater,  distinguishing  qualities  of 
his   genius   are   absent,  while  Tamerlane  and    other 
poems    afterwards    revised,    were    also    greatly    im- 
proved.    By  what  means  the  youthful  poet  was  able 
to  find  a  publisher  courageous  enough  to  risk  even 
this  small  venture,  and  wh^    *^te  volume,    'although 
printed  for  publication,  wa.-     appressed  through  cir- 
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eumstancee  of  a  private  nature ',  we  cannot  determine. 
Very  few  copies  are  now  extant,  and,  in  consequence, 
are  much  treasured  by  collectors. 

His  latest  biographers  discredit  altogether  Poe's  own 
story  of  a  European  trip  undertaken  at  this  time  '  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  Greeks  against  their  Turkish 
tyrants ',  with  the  Griswold-embroidery  of  a  drunken 
debauch  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  find  the  tale  of  years 
in  official  records  of  one  Edgar  A.  Perry,  who  entered 
*  Battery  H  of  the  First  Artillery,  then  on  duty  in  the 
harbour  of  Fort  Indej-cndence',  on  May  26,  1827; 
was  'transferred  with  the  Battery  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
Charleston,  S.  C. ',  the  same  autumn,  and  a  year  after- 
wards to  Fortress  Munroe,  Va.  ;  promoted  sergeant- 
major  in  Januarj',  1829,  and  discharged  on  April  15. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  any  case,  that,  most  un- 
fortunately for  Poe,  Mrs.  Allan  died  in  the  February 
of  1829 ;  and  a  partial  reconciliation  was  effected 
with  the  widower,  who  now  busied  himself  in  securing 
the  lad's  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  the  "West  Point 
Military  Academy.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Allan  was 
of  opinion  thai,  by  so  doing,  he  would  dispose  of  his 
young  charge  for  life.  He  certainly  no  longer  expected 
him  to  shave  his  home  or  become  his  heir,  as  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  makes  very  evident. 
'  Frankly,  sir ',  writes  the  old  man,  '  do  I  declare  that 
he  is  no  relation  to  me  whatever ;  that  I  have  many 
iii  whom  I  have  taken  an  active  interest  to  promote 
theirs ;  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  every  man  is 
my  care,  if  he  bo  in  distress.  For  myself  I  ask 
nothing,  but  I  do  request  your  kindness  to  aid  this 
youth  in  the  promotion  of  his  future  prospects.*  While 
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these  negotiations  were  afloat,  moreover,  Mr.  Allan  was 
courting  the  young  and  beautiful  Miss  Paterson.  Poe, 
though  past  the  eligible  age,  entered  West  Point  on 
July  1,  1830  ;  his  guardian  married  again  on  October  5 
of  the  same  year. 

It  would  appear  probable  that  Poe'sown  ambition  for 
a  militaiy  career  had  been  mainly  dictated  by  a  desire 
for  compromise.  At  least  his  literary  ambitions  were 
no  longer  dormant,  and  he  had  already  entered  upon 
that  curious  habit  of  appealing  to  editors  or  critics  of 
note  for  advice  and  assistance  which  never  left  him, 
and  which  affords  so  marked  a  contrast  to  his  own 
unsparing  critical  dogmatism. 

While  waiting  at  Baltimore  lor  his  appointment, 
Poe  entered  into  correspondence  with  John  Neal, 
Editor  of  The  Yankee,  and  others,  who  gave  him 
a  certain  encouragement ;  and  he  published  Al  Aaraaf, 
Tamerlane  and  Minor  Poems,  in  his  own  name.  This 
shows  a  distinct  advance  on  his  initial  volume,  and 
most  of  its  contents  were  included,  after  revision,  in 
his  own  final  collection  of  1845  ;  but  his  true  genius 
had  not  yet  found  voice,  and  the  venture  attracted 
little  notice.  To  Neal  Poe  had  written : '  I  am  a  poet 
— if  deep  worship  of  all  beauty  can  ,make  me  one — 
and  wish  to  be  so  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word '.  One  can  only  be  thankful  that  he  never 
faltered  in  his  ambition. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  would  prove 
a  model  cadet.  He  showed  exceptional  ability  in 
class  and  was  always  a  devourer  of  books,  but,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  own  friends,  wjis  utterly  inefficient 
in   military  duties — presumably  a    matter    of    some 
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in^portance  at  West  Point.     He  acquiml  a  reputation 
r^.ibs  and  satires  on  the  offlcet^/n<i  -as- 
nvers^to  practical  joking,  but  here  agam  the  epUh 
'  dissipated '  has  b«.n  applied  without  reason  ;  and  t  « 
evident  that  the  charges  brought  forward  *'  the  ->urt 
martial,  resulting  in  his  dismissal  in  March,  1831,  had 
W  a^ni^crately  incurred  l^cause  Mr.  AUan  refused  t^ 
countenance  resignation,  and  no  other  method  remained 

of  quitting  the  service.  ^      i,;«.«if 

It  would  «eem  that  he  had  already  occupied  himself 
in  writing  new  poems  and  revising  old,  «nce  his  next 
volume-Poem  hy  Edgar  A.  Poe-was  published  in 
the  same  year,  dedicated  to  the  United  states  Co^P^^^^ 
Cadets,  and  bought  by  nearly  every  one  of  his  fellow 
students.      These  young  gentlemen,    however,   we^ 
much  annoyed  that  it  contained   none  of  the  W 
squibs  with  which  they  were  familiar.    They  revenged 
Semselves  by  making  merry  at  his  -P--' «P  "^^ 
regarding '  the  author  cracked  and  the  vei-ses  ridiculous 

^"pCbowever,  was  not  to  be  permanently  di^scouraged 
by  ridicule,  and  after  he  had  finally  abandoned  the  army 
aftheage  of  twenty-two,  no  0^^-  P"-'  . *^^" ^^ 
of  literature  at  any  time  claimed  his  attention.     It  is 
possible  that  he  was  still  receiving  a  small  annuity 
from  Mr.  Allan,  but  undoubtedly  his  circumstances 
we  very  straightened:  we  do  not  hear  of  his  pub^ 
lishing  anything,  and  there  is  even  considerable  doubt 
as  to  where  he  was  living.      Certainly,  however,  1 
was  not  long  before  Mrs.   Clemm,  a  widowed  sister 
This  fathe'  then  resident  in  Baltimore,  opened  her 
heart  to  the  unh.appy  youth,  and  became,  as  he  hmiself 
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has  eallod  her  with  the  sincerest  gratitude,  his  tiU^ 
mother.  Mrs.  Clemm  had  not  the  intellectual  power 
to  make  herself  particularly  helpful  in  literary  Htruggles, 
but  in  affection  and  in  practical  care  she  can  only  lie 
called  heroic.  Poe  was  now  sure,  until  death,  of 
a  home— and  a  home  for  the  conduct  of  which  he 
personally  need  take  no  thought,  since  it  was  always 
managed  with  the  greatest  devotion  to  his  comfort 
and  happiness,  by  one  to  whom  no  service  proved  too 
trivi  il  o-  too  arduous— on  the  precarious  resources  at 
her  disposal. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Poe  had  any  desire, 
now  or  later,  to  accept  charity  from  Mrs.  Clemm.  She, 
indeed,  was  not  in  a  position  to  give— more  than  the 
labour  of  heart  and  hand.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
autumn  of  1833  that  we  know  of  any  success 
attending  his  efforts  towards  earning  a  living,  and 
it  is  curious  to  reflect  that  he  owed  this  to  a  com- 
petition not  altogetl.t^  foreign  to  those  with  which 
the  pushful  Press  of  to-day  has  made  us  so  deplorably 

familiar. 

During  October,  1833,  The  Saturdat/  Visifor,  re- 
cently started  in  Baltimore,  invited  its  readers  to  bid 
for  two  prizes— one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
story  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  poem.  Poe  went 
in  for  both,  and  ir  both  cases  was  adjudged— by  an 
impartial  committee— the  '  st  candidate.  He  actually 
sent  up  a  manuscript  volume  of  six  tales  and  the 
verses  now  known  as  The  Coliseum,  described  as  an 
extract  from  an  unpublished  drama— never,  so  far  as 
we  know,  completed.  Iljiving  awardpd  liim  thfc  larger 
prize,  it  is  said  the  proprietors  determined  on  handing 
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the  smaller  to  another  competitor.  Following  the 
.ward  the  editor  inserted  a  notice  which  must  have 
been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  young  author  :- 

Amongst  the  prose  articles  were  many  of  various 
nnd  distinguished  merit,  but  the  wng»l"  f«'<=« /"^ 
Cuty  of  those  sent  by  the  author  of  The  Tales  of  the 
Folio  Club  leave  us  vio  room  for  hesitation  »n  that 
<lepartment.  We  nave  accordingly  yarded  the 
premium  to  a  tale  entitled  The  MS.  Imnd  m  a  Jiottle. 
It  would  hardly  be  doing  justice  to  the  writer  of  this 
collection  to  say  that  the  tale  we  have  chosen  is  the 
best  of  the  six  offered  by  him.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  the  author  owes  it  to  his  own 
reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  gratification  of  the  com- 
munity, to  publish  the  entire  volume  { Talcs  of  the  I- oho 
€luh\  These  tales  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
a  wild  vigorous,  and  poetical  imagination,  a  rich 
style,    a   fertile   invention,    and   varied    and    curious 

earning.  (Signed)    John  P.  Kennedy. 

J.  H.  B.  Lathobe. 
James  H.  Millek. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Wilmur,  the  editor  of  The  Saturday  Visitor, 
immediately   sought   Poe's    friendship,   but   did   not 
invite  him  to  become  a  regular  contributor,  and  soon 
afterwards  left  the  city.     But  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
author    of   Horse-Shoe   Eohinson  and    other  popular 
works,  was  either  more  impressed  by  his  genius  ov  of 
a  more  actively  benevolent   disposition;    and  when 
Mr.  Allan  died,  in  March,  1834,  without  naming  Poe 
in  his  will,  it  was  to  this  new  friend  that  the  twice- 
orphaned    youth   turned,   with   confidence    evidently 
well-merited,  for  practical  .-tssistance.     Ho   had   sent 
the  Taks  of  the  Folio  Cluh  to  Messrs.  Carey  and  Lee  of 
Philadelphia,  and  begged  Kennedy  to  draw  their  atten- 
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tiou  to  the  author's  '  immediate  want '.  The  requmt. 
influence  being  promptly  exerted,  one  of  the  tales  was 
accepted  for  an  annual,  edited  by  Miss  Leslie,  and  Pee 
received  fifteen  dollars. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  from  the  faithful  Kennedy 
in  March,  1885,  however,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Poe  had  to  decline, '  for  reasons  of  the  most  humiliating 
natu«-his  personal  appearance '.   The  confession  only 
Htimulated  his  benefactor.     Mr.   Kennedy  gave  hun 
1.  uiiediate  aHsintance  and  free  access  to  his  own  home, 
besides  busying  himself  in  ti^e  search  for  employment. 
He  s*>l  him   'drudging  upon   whatever   may  make 
money',  and  introduced  him,  with  the  most  corduJ 
enthusiasm,  to  a  T.  W.  White,  who  i.i  1834  had  started 
the  Southern  LiUnmj  Messenger  in  Richmond.     Foe  at 
fir-st  contributed  reviews,  tales,  and  advice- Kennedy 
having   'told    him    to    write    something    fur    every 
number '-but  was  soon  invited  into  the  office;  ulti- 
mately  (in  December,  1835)  to  the  editorial  chair- 
at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

Thus  fortune  brought  Poe  once  more  to  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  but,  before  leaving  Baltimore,  he  had 
established  more  intimate  and  permanent  relation* 
with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Clem.n,  throi'gh  her  daughter 
Virginia.  This  lovely  child,  then  only  thirteen,  wa« 
very  naturally  attracted  by  her  handsome,  eloquent 
young  cousin;  and  he,  though  just  double  her  age, 
returned  her  admiring  affection  with  a  passion  scarcely 
more  mature.  A  mutual  relative,  Neilson  Poe,  most 
reasonably  advised  time  for  reflection,  and  actually 
offered  Virginia  a  home  till  she  was  eighteen  ;  but 
her  mother,  apparently,  saw  no  reason  for  delay,  and 
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herself  states  that  her  young  charges  were  married,  by 
license,  on  September  22,  1835.  Doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  this  fact,  indeed,  but  it  does  not  materially 
affect  the  case,  since  Mrs.  Clemm  and  her  daughter 
undoubtedly  followed  Poe  to  his  work  in  Baltimore, 
and  a  public  marriage  was  solemnized  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  the  Rev.  Amasa  Converse,  at  their  new  home 
on  May  16,  1836.  Poe's  surety,  Thomas  Cleveland, 
took  oath  that  'Virginia  E.  Clemm  was  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty-one  years ' ;  and,  apparently,  all  present 
connived  at  what  must  have  been  a  palpable  untruth. 

Poe  has  himself  revealed  the  growth  of  love  between 
himself  and  his  young  bride  in  language  which,  how- 
ever fanciful,  cannot  be  charged  with  insincerity  or 
exaggersaon,  and  of  which  his  feeling  and  conduct 
throughout  her  short  life  were  never  unworthy. 

Elconora,  if  an  allegory,  is  no  less  autobiographical — 

She  whom  I  loved  in  youth,  and  of  whom  I  now  pen 
calmly  and  distinctly  these  remembrances,  was  the  sole 
daughter  of  the  only  sister  of  my  mother  long  departed. 
Eleonora  was  the  name  of  my  cousin.  We  had 
always  dwelled  together,  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  many-coloured  grass.  No  unguided 
footstep  ever  came  upon  that  vale  ;  for  it  lay  far  away 
up  among  a  range  of  giant  hills  that  hung  beetling 
around  it,  shutting  out  the  sunlight  from  its  sweetest 
recesses.  No  path  was  trodden  in  its  vicinity  ;  and 
to  reach  our  happy  home  there  was  need  of  putting 
back,  with  force,  the  foliage  of  many  thousands  of 
forest  trees,  and  of  crushing  to  death  the  glories  of 
many  millions  of  fragrant  flowers.  Thus  it  was  that, 
we  lived  all  alone,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world 
without  the  valley, — I,  and  my  cousin,  and  her 
mother. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Hand  in  hand  about  this  valley,  for  fifteen  years. 
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roamed  I  with  Eleonora  before  love  entered  within 
our  hearts.  It  was  one  evening  at  the  close  of  tliH 
third  lustrum  of  her  life,  and  of  the  fourth  of  my 
own,  that  we  sat,  locked  in  each  other's  embrace, 
beneath  the  serpent-like  trees,  and  looked  down  within 
the  waters  of  the  Eiver  of  Silence  at  our  images  therein. 
We  spoke  no  words  during  the  rest  of  that  sweet  day  ; 
and  our  words  even  upon  the  morrow  were  tremulous 
and  few.  We  had  drawn  the  god  Eros  from  that  wave, 
and  now  we  felt  that  he  had  enkindled  within  us  the 
fiery  souls  of  our  forefathers.  The  passions  which  had 
for  centuries  distinguished  our  race  came  thronging 
with  the  fancies  for  which  they  had  been  equally 
noted,  and  together  breathed  a  delirious  bliss  over  the 
Valley  of  the  many-coloured  grass.  A  change  fell 
upon  all  things.  Strange,  brilliant  flowers,  star-shaped, 
burst  out  upon  the  trees  where  no  flowers  had  been 
known  before.  The  tints  of  the  green  carpet  deepened  ; 
and  when,  one  l>y  one,  the  white  daisies  shrank  away, 
there  sprang  up  in  place  of  them  ten  by  ten  of  the  ruby- 
coloured  asphodel.  And  life  arose  in  our  paths ;  for 
the  tall  flamingo,  hitherto  unseen,  with  all  gay  glowing 
birds,  flaunted  his  scarlet  plumage  before  us.  The 
golden  and  silver  fish  haunted  the  river,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  Avhich  issued,  little  by  little,  a  murmur  that 
swelled,  at  length,  into  a  lulling  melody  more  divine 
than  that  of  the  harp  of  Aeolus,  sweeter  than  all  save 
the  voice  of  Eleonora.  And  now,  too,  a  luminous 
cloud,  which  we  had  long  watched  in  the  regions  of 
Hesper,  floated  out  thence,  all  gorgeous  in  crimson  and 
gold,  and  settling  in  peace  above  us,  sank,  day  by  day, 
lower  and  lower,  until  its  edges  rested  upon  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  turning  all  their  dinmess  into 
magnificence,  and  shutting  us  up,  as  if  for  ever,  within 
a  magic  prison-house  of  grandeur  and  of  glory. 

The  rhapsodies  of  jiassiou,  however  transcendent, 
do  not  themselves  ensure  domestic  happiness ;  and 
Virginia — Eleonora  herself— was  *  a  maiden  artless  and 
innocent  as  the  brief  life  she  had  led  among  the 
flowers'.    But  the  romantic  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Clemiii 
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never  obscured  her  hold  on  practical  affairs  ;  and  Poe 
had  already  won  for  himself  a  position  which  bade  fair 
to  satisfy  the  modest  requirements  of  their  little  house- 
hold. '  We  three  lived  only  for  each  other,'  declared 
Mrs.  Clemm:  and  the  poet  always  averred,  'I  see  no 
one  so  beautiful  as  my  sweet  little  wife  '. 

Yet,  from  the  beginning,  long  before  detecting 
the  •  finger  of  Death '  in  Virginia's  beauty,  Poe  was 
'stmggling  in  vain  against  the  influence  of  melan- 
choly *.  Now  and  always  he  was  subject  to  what  his 
loyal  friend  Kennedy  called  fits  of  the  '  blue  devils ' ; 
and  the  cause,  unfortunately,  was  not  difficult  to 
detect.  Shortly  before  his  marriage  Mr.  White  had 
writte.i :  — 

If  you  could  make  yourself  contented  to  take  up 
your  quarters  in  my  family  or  in  any  other  private 
family  where  liquor  is  not  used,  I  should  think  there 
were  hopes  for  you.  But  if  you  go  to  a  tavern,  or  to 
any  other  place  where  it  is  used  at  table,  you  are  not 
safe.     I  speak  from  experience. 

When  and  where  Poe  first  contracted  the  liah'd  of 
intoxication  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  Facts, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  perverted  beyond  recognition 
by  malice  and  envy.  Poe  was  not  dissipated  as  a 
young  man  ;  and  never,  until  after  his  wife's  death, 
allowed  the  taste  for  drink  to  weaken  his  mind  or 
govern  his  life.  One  William  Gowan,  'the  most 
truthful  and  uncompromising  of  men ',  bears  witness 
to  having  lived  with  the  family  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  for  over  eight  months,  while  Mrs.  Clemm  was 
keoping  a  boarding  house  in  New  York.  '  During  that 
time  I  never  saw  him  the  least  affected  with  liquor, 
nor  even  descend  to  any  known  vice,  while  he  was  one. 
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of  the  most  courteous,  gentlemanly,  and  intelligent 
companions  I  have  met  with  during  my  journeyings 
and  haltings  through  divers  divisions  of  the  globe.' 
Similar  testimony,  equally  above  reproach,  might  be 
produced  for  periods  covering  the  greater  part  of  Poe's 
life ;  and  it  gives  us  a  truthful  picture  of  the  normal 
man. 

But  his  disposition  was  excitable ;  though  somewhat 
proud  and  reserved  in  manner  he  would  unbend  in 
convivial  company ;  '  and,'  says  N.  P.  Willis,  '  with 
a  shifjle  glass  of  wine  his  whoj  ^re  was  reversed, 

the  demon  became  uppermost,  a».  ,  ugh  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  intoxication  were  visible,  his  icill  was 
palpably  insane.'  Though  passionatelj'  sincere  in  his 
resolutions  to  amend,  and  capable  of  prolonged  self- 
control,  it  seems  that  Poe  (very  probably  just  because 
the  memory  of  backslidings  made  him  depressed)  did 
allow  the  habit  to  grow  on  him  with  increasing  age. 
His  liability  to  such  attacks  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  any  regular  editorial  post,  and  was  the 
cause  of  endless  misunderstanding  and  dispute  with 
his  best  friends.  The  facts,  unfortunately,  became 
public  property,  because,  when  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  Poe  gave  utterance — with  more  than  his 
natural  force  of  language — to  sentiments  so  arrogant, 
vain-glorious,  and  intolerant  as  to  raise  the  worst 
passions  in  those  who  were  soon  to  env^  his  popularity, 
or  had  already  suffered  under  his  scatiiing  criticism. 
Nearly  every  writer  of  no  more  than  mediocre  ability 
iu  the  States  was  eager  to  hear,  to  repeat,  and  to  ex- 
aggerate the  last  foolish  deed  or  saying  oiilveMcssengers 
brilliant  editor.     We  have  all  her  ."d  far  more  than  the 
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truth  on  this  matter.  It  should  be  accepted  as  an  evil 
force  in  the  man,  breaking  out  with  varied  intensity  at 
irregular  intervals;  the  main  cause  of  his  habitual 
melancholy,  of  the  rupture  with  his  best  friends,  and  of 
the  constant  malice  of  his  enemies. 

Meantime  we  ' "^  j  left  Poe  on  the  threshold  of  his 
brilliant,  if  erratic,  journalistic  career.  Curiously 
enough,  he  was  in  many  ways  a  most  successful 
editor.  The  papers  entrusted  at  various  times  to  his 
care  increased  their  circulation  by  leaps  and  bounds : 
acquiring,  through  his  amazing  fertility  of  resource, 
a  renown  perhaps  not  altogether  enviable,  and  lacking, 
alas,  in  stability.  Under  Mr  White,  and  apparently 
at  his  suggestion,  Poe  early  inaugurated  that  series  of 
vigorous  onslaughts  on  book-making  mediocrity  which 
made  him  at  once  well  known  and  well  hated  through- 
out the  countiy.  One  must  regret,  indeed,  that  so 
much  time  and  energy  was  expended  on  those  only 
deserving  of  neglect;  but,  maybe,  without  such 
a  stimulus  to  notoriety  the  mai-vellous  stories- 
appearing  simultaneously  in  the  same  organ— would 
not  so  quickly  have  attracted  notice. 

Though  apparently  Poe  earned  more  than  his 
editorial  salary  at  the  Messenger,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  really  satisfied  with  his  position,  and  the 
permanent  connexion  with  Mr.  White  was  severed, 
l)erhaps  by  mutual  consent,  in  January,  1837— Poe 
remaining  an  occasional  contributor.  Kennedy  says 
the  young  editor  was  '  irregular,  eccentric,  and  queru- 
lous* ;  nor  would  he  himself  have  denied  the  charge. 

The  family  then  moved  to  New  York,  where 
Mrs.  Clemm  attempted— with  only  moderate  success 
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—to  keep  up  the  home  by  taking  boarders,  and  after 
publishing  through  Messrs.  Harper  the  ingenious 
Xarrative  of  Arthur  Gordmi  Pym  in  J 838,  Poe  decided 
on  yet  another  emigration— this  time  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  actually  settled  down  for  nearly  six  years. 
Now  and  always  Poe  wrote  much,  on  many  subjects, 
for  booksellers,  magazines,  and  annuals,  which  it  is 
impossible  here  to  enumerate  in  detail.  He  published 
twenty-five  Tales  of  the  Arabesque  ami  Grotesque  in  two 
volumes,  with  Lea  and  Blanchard,  late  in  1840.  His 
first  important  engagement  at  Philadelphia,  howeve-. 
was  with  William  E.  Burton,  comedian,  and  his 
Gentleman s  Magazine,  of  which  Poe  was  an  associate 
editor  from  July,  1839,  to  June,  1840,  when  this 
engagement,  too,  was  abruptly  terminated.  The  men 
were  evidently  uncongenial ;  and  Poe's  declaration 
(September  21,  1839)  that,  '  as  soon  as  fate  allows,  he 
will  have  a  magazine  of  his  own,  and  will  endeavour 
to  kick  up  a  dust',  does  not  spell  loyalty.  Four 
months  after  his  resignation,  however,  Burton  himself 
sold  out  to  George  B.  Graham,  who  founded  Graham's 
Magazine  and  made  Poe  his  editor,  in  February,  1841. 
Here  appeared  the  famous  Murders  in  the  Hue  Morgue, 
but  Poe  was  disgusted  with  the  '  namby-pa.nby  charac- 
ter of  the  magazine',  and  resigned  in  April,  1842. 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  he  had  really  hoped 
to  intei-est  Graham  in  founding  th^i  magazine  which 
it  was  the  dominant  motive  of  liis  life  to  establish 
himself,  and  of  which  more  than  one  official  announce- 
ment api>eared  at  different  times  in  tlie  Press,  never 
destined,  unfortunately,  to  bear  fruit.  Meanwhile  his 
connexion  with  Graham's  Magazine  was  not  entirely 
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severed,  and,  after  the  resignation  of  his  immediate 
successor,  Bufus  W.  Griswold,  in  1843,  became 
apparently  quite  intimate  once  more.  He  had,  mean- 
while, vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  appointment 
in  the  Custom  House  at  Pliiladelphia. 

He  was  now  a  welcome  contributor  in  many  quartei-s, 
and  his  lectures  on  The  Poctnj  of  America  attracted 
•reneral  attention.      He  made  friends  with  Dickens, 
and,  by  correspondence,  with   Mrs.  Browning.      He 
deliberately  sought,  and  secured,  public  notice  in  every 
part  of  the  countr>',  by  personally  sending  his  best 
work  to  eminent  men  ;  and  was  not  above  less  dignified 
methods  of  exciting  curiosity  or  of  making  himself 
known.     On  the  whole  he  met  with  a  generous  and 
sympathetic    response.      He  was   accepted,    alike  by 
great  and  small,  as  a  writer  of  distinction  and  genius. 
At  home  in  Philadelphia  Poe  impressed  every  one 
by  his  '  uniform  gentleness  of  diaposition  and  kindness 
of  heart',  appearing   'refined   and   gentlemanly,   ex- 
ceedingly neat  in  his  person '.     Mrs.  Clemm  remained 
'  the  ever-vigilant  guardian  ...  the  solo  servant,  keeping 
everything    clean;    the    sole    messenger,    doing    the 
errands,  making  pilgrimages  between  the  poet  and  his 
publibher '.     Virginia  still  '  hardly  looked  more  than 
fourteen— fair,  soft,  and  graceful  and  girlish.     Every 
one  who  saw  her  was  won  by  her.     Poe  was  very 
proud  and  very  fond  of  her,  and  used  to  delight  in  the 
round,  childlike  face  and  plump  little  figure,  which  he 
contrasted   with   himself,    so   thin    and    melancholy- 
looking  ;  and  she  in  turn  idolized  him'. 

The  picture  seems  almost  idyllic,  but  beneath  this 
smiling  surface  lurked  a  grim  shadow  to  which  Poe 
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himself  attributed,   not  without   reason,   those   ugly 
passages  which  were  ever  blotting  his  career. 

In  January,  1848,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  W.  Eveleth, 
published  soon  after  his  death : — 

I  can  do  more  than  hint.  This  'evil'  was  the 
greatest  which  can  befall  a  man.  Six  years  ago,  a  wife, 
whom  I  loved  as  no  man  ever  loved  before,  ruptured 
a  blood-vessel  in  singing.  Her  life  was  despaired  of. 
I  took  leave  of  her  for  ever  and  underwent  all  the 
agonies  of  her  death.  She  recovered  pai-tially,  and 
I  again  hoped.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  vessel 
broke  again.  I  went  through  precisely  the  same 
scene.  Then  again — again — and  even  once  again,  at 
varying  intervals.  Each  time  I  felt  all  the  agonies  of 
her  death — and  at  each  accession  of  the  disorder  I  loved 
her  more  dearly  and  clung  to  her  life  with  more  des- 
perate pertinacity.  Bu^,  I  am  constitutionally  sensitive 
— nervous  in  a  very  unusual  degree.  I  became  insane, 
with  long  intervals  of  horrible  sanity.  During  these 
fits  of  absolute  unconsciousness  I  drank' — God  only 
knows  how  often  or  how  much.  As  a  matter  of  course 
my  enemies  referred  the  insanity  to  the  drink  rather 
than  the  drink  to  the  insanity. 

In  the  spring  of  1844  Poe  moved  to  New  York  ; 
where  his  life,  public  and  private,  offers  a  very  similar 
picture  ;  yet  with  an  ever  increasing  reputation,  an 
ever  darkening  shadow  of  weakness. 

Claiming  that  he  had  raised  the  circulation  of  the 
Messenger  in  fifteen  months  from  seven  hundred  to 
v/ell  over  five  thousand,  and  of  Graham's  in  eighteen 
months  from  five  to  fifty  thousand,  he  once  more 
endeavoured  to  interest  men  of  capital  and  influence 
in  his  projected  'magazine  of  bold  and  noble  aims.' 
He  assisted  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  office  of  the  Keening 
Mirror ;  lectured  again  on  Poetry,  with  applause  ;  and 
*  He  also  took  opium. 
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on  January  25>.  1845,  published  in  the  Mirtvr  'The 
Raven'— which  'made  him  the  literary  hero  of  the 
hour'.  Hitherto,  it  would  seem,  Poe  had  been  known 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  his  tales  and  criticisms ; 
))ut  the  collected  Pocws— issued  the  same  year— by 
Wiley  and  Putnam,  were  received  with  sympathetic 
admiration  on  all  hands. 

In  March  1845  he  became  co-editor,  with  ne  Charles 
F.  Briggs,  of  the  Broadway  Journal,  afterwards  bought 
the  paper  and  carried  it  on  himself,  at  the  peril  of  his 
resources— mental  and  financial,  till  January  1846. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  year  he  was  almost 
exclusively  engaged  upon  that  unfortunate  series  of 
critical  articles  on  his  contempoi  'ries — 'The  Literati,' 
which  were  both  censorious  and  puerile. 

Poe  said  himself  at  this  time :  'I  put  so  many  irons 
in  the  fire  all  at  once  that  I  have  been  quite  unable  to 
get  them  out  ' ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  continu- 
ous poverty  dogging  his  footsteps,  amidst  success,  was 
due  to  other  causes. 

Unquestionably,  his  health  broke  down  completely 
early  in  1846  ;  and— in  the  winter,  a  friend  found 
Virginia  dying: — 

There  was  no  clothing  on  the  bed,  which  was  only 
straw,  but  a  snow-white  counterpane  and  sheets.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  the  sick  lady  had  the  dreadful 
chills  that  accompany  the  hectic  fever  of  consumption. 
She  lay  on  the  straw  bed,  wrapped  in  her  husband's 
great  coat,  with  a  large  tortoiseshell  cat  on  her  bosom. 
The  wonderful  cat  seemed  conscious  of  her  great  useful- 
ness. The  coat  and  the  cat  were  the  sufferer's  only 
means  of  warmth,  except  as  her  husband  held  her 
hands,  and  her  mother  her  feet.' 

Such  absolute  destitution  once  known  was  inimedi- 
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ately  relieved—  in  part  by  public  subscription  ;  and 
the  last  days  of  Virginia  were  passed  in  reasonable 
comfort  which  the  practical  generosity  of  Mrs.  (Marie 
Louise)  Shew  bestowed  without  stint  on  the  hapless 
famiiy.  On  January  30,  1847,  she  died,  being  then  in 
her  twenty-sixth  year. 
As  the  poet  sang : — 

A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chillii.g 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsmen  came, 

And  bore  her  away  from  me. 

Of  Poe's  life  after  this,  its  great  tragedy,  it  must  be 
not  only  kinder,  but  more  just,  to  say  little.  '  Men 
have  called  me  mad,'  he  wrote  once,  'but  the  question 
is  not  yet  settled  whether  madness  is  or  is  not  the 
loftiest  intelligence,  whether  much  that  is  glorious, 
whether  all  that  is  profound,  does  not  spring  from 
disease  of  thought — from  moods  of  mind  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  intellect.' 

This,  surely,  were  not  an  inapt  description  of  the 
poet's  best  work — a  mood  exalted,  at  great  expense. 
During  these  last  years,  certainly,  his  mental  balance 
was  so  perilously  near  destruction  as  to  absolve  him, 
for  any  impartial  observer,  from  judgements  applicable 
to  the  ordinarily  sane. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  his 
wife's  illness  was  made  the  occasion  of  most  brutal 
newspaper-attacks  on  his  character,  including  even  the 
basest  insinuations  of  debauchery  and  neglect  as  the 
cause  of  his  present  trouble.  The  well-meant  appeal 
of  N.  P.  Willis,  admitting  his  'infirmities'  while  ex- 
cusing them,  was  not  perhaps  well-timed  and  certainly 
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caused  Poe  bittor  humiliation,  though  without  severing 
his  friendship  with  the  %vriter. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  bereaved  poet  took  little 
heed  of  i*«  public  estimate  and,  not  unnaturally  con- 
sidering  his  still  child-like  temperament,  became  very 
largely  dependent  on  those  friendships  with  sympa- 
thetic, intellectual  women  wh  '-  have  been  the  occasion 
of  so  much  unsavoury  sca.*Jp 

Of  these  the  first  was  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  Osgood, 
herself  a  poetess,  whom  he  met  soon  after  settling  in 
New  York.  Virginia  had  encouraged  the  intimacy, 
believin,^  the  lady's  influence  entirely  fo'r  her  husband's 
good,  and  having  the  good  sense  to  pardon  freely  'the 
many  po^acal  episodes  in  which  the  impassioned 
i-omance  of  his  temperament  impelled  hira  to  indulge '. 
At  one  time  the  stupid  intervention  of  busybodies  led 
to  his  returning  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  but  they 
remained  friends  till  death. 

When  Mrs.  Shew  came  into  Poe's  life  he  was  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  entirely  master  of  himself;  and 
though  she  remained  on  terms  of  closest  affection 
both  with  him  and  with  Mrs.  Clemm  after  Virginia's 
death,  'his  continually  increasing  eccentricities  com- 
pelled her  to  define  more  closely  the  limits  of  their 
intercourse,'  and  so  brought  about  a  parting.  To  her 
he  wrote  of  himself  as  a  '  lost  soul ',  but  pledged  '  to 
overcome  his  grief  for  the  sake  of  her  unselfish  care  of 
him  in  the  past '. 

Lecturing  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on  '  The  Female 
Poets  of  America',  Poe  once  selected  Mrs.  Helen 
"Whitman  for  '  pre-eminence  in  refinement  of  art, 
enthusiasm,  imagination  and  genius,  properly  so-called '. 
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Hearing  more  of  the  nuthoress  from  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ftnco,  as  Poe  afterwards  told  Mrs.  Whilninn  herself, 
'  your  unknown  heart  seemed  to  pass  into  my  bosom — 
there  to  dwell  for  ever — while  mine,  I  thought,  was 
translated  into  yi>ur  own.  From  that  hour  I  loved 
you.  Since  that  period  I  have  never  seen  noi'  heard 
your  name  without  a  shiver,  lialf  of  delight,  half  of 
anxiety.'  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  a  passion  so 
strangely  heralded  bore  tragic  fruit.  Poe,  indeed, 
conducted  his  love-making  with  tumultuous  impetu- 
osity ;  and  finally  *  hailed  her  as  an  angel  sent  to  save 
him  from  perdition '.  Exacting  a  solemn  promise  that 
lio  would  never  touch  stimulants  again,  Mrs.  "Whitman 
did  consent  to  an  engagement,  believing  she  could 
reclaim  him,  and  a  day  for  their  wedding  was  actually 
determined.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  she  was 
told  (whether  truthfully  or  not)  that  he  had  broken  his 
word,  and  *  gathering  together  some  papers  Avhich  he 
had  entrusted  to  my  keeping  I  placed  them  in  his 
hands  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  reproach,  and, 
utterly  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  the  conflicts  and 
anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  the  last  few  days,. 
I  drenched  my  handkerchief  with  ether  nnd  threw 
myself  on  a  sofa,  hoping  to  lose  myself  in  utter  un- 
consciousness. Sinking  on  his  knees  beside  me,  he 
entreated  me  to  speak  to  him — to  speak  one  word,  but 
oiic  word.  At  last  I  responded,  almost  inaudibly,  ''what 
can  I  say."  "  Say  that  you  love  me,  Helen."  "  /  love 
you."  These  were  the  last  words  I  ever  spoke  to  him.' 
Contemporaneously  with  this  stormy  and  unfortunate 
episode,  Poe  had  made  the  acquaintance,  also  through 
a  lecture,  of  that  married  lady  still  only  known  to  his 
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biographpre  as  'Annie '.  To  this  lady,  his  sweot  friend 
and  sister.'  Foe  certainly  wrote  like  a  lover ;  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  she  understood  his 
nature  as  few  had  done,  while  her  influence  was  almost 
entirely  southing  and  helpful.  She,  and  her  family,  m- 
ceived  him  to  the  last  us  an  honoured  guest,  w«ie 
able— in  some  measure -to  i-entrain  his  increasing 
tendency  to  delirium ;  and,  after  his  death,  made 
a  home  for  Mrs.  Ck-mm. 

Foe's  friendship  with  Annie,  indeed,  sui-vived  the 
hist,  uuromantic  romance  of  his  shattered  life  wlien 
meeting  again  his  first  boyish  love  Sarah  Elmira 
Ro\^,ter,  then  a  widowed  Mra.  Shelton,  ho  begged  her 
1}  rauiry  him  and  was— somewhat  indelinitely— ac- 
cepted. 

Of  such  pathetic  and  irresponsible  attempts  to  re- 
awaken a  heart  now  buried  with  the  dead,  Mrs.  Osgood 
has  said  the  last  word  :— '  the  wise  and  well-informed 
knew  how  to  regard,  as  they  would  the  impetuous 
anger  of  a  spoiled  infant,  baulked  of  ?ts  caprieicti  s  will, 
the  equally  harmless  and  unmeaning  phrenzy  of  tiiat 
stray  child  of  Poetry  and  Passion.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Poo  found 
himself  entirely  incapable  of  literary  effort  during 
these  last  years.  Many  of  his  poems,  not  inferior  to 
the  earlier  work,  were  written  at  lucid  intervals ;  he 
resumed  his  connexion  with  the  magazines  ;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  lectured  at  different  times  in  several 

places. 

A  Miss  Susan  Aieher  Talley,  afterward^  Mrs.  Weias, 
has  put  on  record  the  fascination  he  was  still  able  to 
exercise  over  the  young  and  enthusiastic : — 
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I  can  vividly  recall  h  im  as  he  appeared  on  his  visits 
to  UH.  He  always  carried  a  cane,  and  upon  entering 
the  avenue  would  remove  his  hat,  throw  hack  hia 
hair,  and  walk  linReringly,  as  if  enjoying  the  coolness, 
carrjing  his  hat  in  his  hand,  >r«nerally  behind  him. 
Sometimes  he  would  pause  t«.  tamino  some  rai-e 
flower,  or  to  pluck  a  gra|>e  from  the  laden  trellises. 
He  met  us  always  with  an  expression  of  pleasure 
illuminating  his  countenance)  and  li<,'hting  his  fine 
eyes.  ... 

Apart  from  the  wonderful  l>eauty  of  his  ey<»s,  I 
would  not  have  called  Poe  a  very  handsome  man. 
He  was  in  my  opinion  rather  distinguished  looking 
than  handsome,  what  he  had  l)een  when  younger 
I  hud  hoard,  but  at  the  i)eriod  of  my  a<'4Uuintaueo 
with  him  ho  had  a  pallid  and  carewt  rn  look — some- 
wiiat  haggard,  indeed  -very  apparent  except  in  hia 
moments  of  animation.  He  wore  a  dark  mou.stache, 
scrupulously  kept,  but  not  entirely  con(**aling  a  slightly 
contracted  expression  of  the  mouth,  and  an  occasional 
twitching  of  the  upper  lip,  resembling  a  sneer.  This 
sneer,  indeed,  was  easily  excite<l— a  motion  of  the  lip, 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  yet  intensely  expressive. 
There  was  in  it  nothing  of  ill-nature,  but  much  of 
.■sarcasm. 


The  same  lady  declares  that  she  only  once  saw  Poe 
•  really  sad  or  depressed ' ;  and  that  to  the  last  '  he 
spoke  of  his  future,  seeming  to  anticipate  it  with  an 
eager  delight,  like  that  of  a  youth  '. 

Yet,  in  reality,  Poe  ut  this  time  was  little  better 
than  a  wreck — mentally  and  physically.  The  end, 
indeed,  was  very  near ;  though  even  now  the  circum- 
stances immediately  preceding  his  death  are  ■WTapjMHl 
in  mystery.  It  is  known  that  on  September  30,  1849. 
or  the  following  day,  v>hen  staying  ;it  Kichmoiid  with 
Mrs.  Talley,  Poe  set  out  with  the  intention  of  joining 
Mrs.    Clemm   in    New    York.      Taking    the    boat    to 
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Baltimore  he  apparently  arrived  at  that  city  the  next 
morning  cheerful  and  sober ;  but,  on  starting  for 
Philadelphia,  got  into  a  wrong  car  and  was  bi-ought 
back  in  a  semi-unconscious  condition.  He  must  either 
have  had  some  serious  attack  or  indulged  himself  with 
convivial  friends ;  and  there  is  no  great  improbability 
in  the  terrible  story  long  current  in  Baltimore  that 
the  unfortunate  man  was  captured  by  a  band  of 
politicians  who  kept  him  stupefied  by  drugs,  made  him 
vote  at  several  booths,  and  then  left  him — alone  and 
insensible — in  the  streets.  Certainly  he  was  recognized 
on  election  day,  Wednesday,  October  3,  at  a  rum-shop 
used  for  voting.  Here  fortunately,  however,  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  a  doctor  well-known  in  the  city 
and  was  carried  to  the  'Washington  University 
Hospital '. 

His  relatives  were  summoned  and  (Judge)  Neilson 
Poe  did  everything  possible  for  his  comfort,  but,  except 
during  one  brief  interval,  he  remained  unconscious  and 
died  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
October  7,  1849;  rather  more  than  three  years  after 
his  wife,  himself  aged  forty. 

What  Poe  miffht  have  done,  who  shall  say :  since  what 
he  did  remains  literature,  revealing  genius  ?  What  he 
was  romance  made  him :  '  the  deep  worsliip  of  all 
beauty,'  the  love  of  loving,  and  of  being  loved. 

R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON, 
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PoE  himself  issued  four  volumes  of  Poetry  :- 
A.  TAMERLANE 

AND 

OTHER  POEMS 
By  a  Bostoniak 


Young  heads  are  giddy  and  young  hearts  are  warm 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

COWPKK. 


BOSTON. 

CALVIN    F.    S.    THOMAS 
1827. 


PBINTEK. 


Preface  :— The  greater  part  of  the  poems  which  com- 
pose this  little  volume  were  written  in  the  year  1821-2, 
when  the  author  had  not  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
They  were  of  course  not  intended  for  publication  ;  why 
they  are  now  published  concerns  no  one  but  himself.  Of 
the  smaller  pieces  very  little  need  be  said :  they  perhaps 
savour  too  much  of  egotism;  but  they  were  written 
by  one  too  young  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world 
but  from  his  own  breast.  In  *  Tamerlane '  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  expose  the  folly  of  even  risking  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart  at  the  shriue  of  Ambition.  He  is 
conscious  that  in  this  there  are  many  faults  (besides  that 
of  the  general  character  of  the  poem),  which  he  flatters 
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himself  he  could,  with  little  trouble,  have  corrected,  but 
unlike  many  of  his  predecessors,  has  been  too  fond  of  his 
early  productions  to  amend  them  in  his  old  age. 

He  will  not  say  that  he  is  indifferent  as  to  the  success 
of  these  Poems — it  might  stimulate  him  to  other 
attempts— but  he  can  safely  say  that  failure  will  not 
influence  him  in  a  resolution  already  adopted.  This  is 
challenging  criticism — let  it  be  so.  Xos  haec  novimus 
esse  nihil. 

CONTEKTS 

Tamerlane. 
Fugitive  Pieces. 

To . 

Dreams. 

Visit  of  the  Dead. 

Evening  Star. 

Imitation. 

Communion  with  nature.' 

'  A  wilder'd  being  from  my  birth. 

'  The  happiest  day — the  happiest  hour.' 

The  Lake. 

Author's  Notes  [To  Tamerlane]. 


This  little  volume  (measuring  G|  by  4|  inches)  was 
issued  as  a  pamphlet  in  yellow  covers,  and  occupied  no 
more  than  forty  pages.  Only  three  copies  are  known  to 
be  extant.  It  Avas  reprinted,  in  1884,  with  corrections 
of  obvious  misprints,  by  Mr.  R.  II.  Shepherd. 

The  closing  words  of  the  Preface  (from  Martial)  also 
appeared  on  the  title-page  of  Poems  by  Two  Brothers 
(now  identified  as  Alfred,  Charles,  and  Frederick 
Tennyson)  which  appeared  in  the  same  year. 

>  Printed  in  our  edition  under  the  title  '  Stanzas '. 
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B. 


AL  AARAAF 

TAMERLANE 

AXD 

MINOR  POEMS 
BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 


BALTIMORE. 
Hatch  and  Dunning. 
1829. 
Dedication  :  — 

Who  drinks  the  deepest? 


here's  to  him. — Cleveland. 


Contents 
Sonnet,  *  Sciencp '. 
Al  Aaraaf. 
Tamerlane 

[Adverti    ,  This  poem  was  printed  for  publi- 

cation .     ^..ton,  in  the  year  1827,  but  suppressed 
through  circumstances  of  a  private  nature. 
Dedication.     To  John  Neal,  this  poem  is  respectfully 
dedicated]. 
Preface. 

To—     . 

To—     . 

To— : 

To  the  River. 
The  Lake.     To— . 
Spirits  of  the  Dead. 
A  Dream. 
To  M— . 
Fairyland. 
An  octavo  \olume  of  71  pages,  issued  in  blue  boards. 
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C.  POLMS 

EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Toute  le  divide  a  Raison.— Rochefoucault. 

SECOND    EDITION. 


NEW  YORK. 

PUBLISHED    i-Y    ELAM    BLIN. 

1831 

Dedication:   To  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets,  this  vol- 
ume is  respectfully  dedicated. 

Letter  to  Mr.  —     —  [printed  belov]. 
Introduction. 
To  Helen. 
Israfel 

The  Doomed  City. 
Fairyland. 
Irene. 
A  Paean, 
Valley  Nis. 
Sonnet,  '  Science.* 
Al  Aaraaf. 
Tamerlane. 

A  Duodecimo  volume  of  124  pages  issued  in  green 
boards. 
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LETTER    TO  MR. 


West  Point,— 1881. 

Deab  B , 

Believing  only  a  portion  of  my  former  volume  to  be 
■worthy  of  a  second  edition — that  small  portion  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  include  in  the  present  book  as  to 
republish  by  itself.  I  have,  therefore,  herein  combined 
'  Al  Aaraaf '  and  '  Tamerlane  '  with  other  Poems  hitherto 
unprinted.  Nor  have  I  hesitated  to  insert  from  the 
'Minor  Poems'  now  omitted  whole  lines,  and  even 
passages,  to  the  end  that,  being  placed  in  a  faire"  light, 
and  the  trash  shaken  from  them  in  Avhich  they  were 
imbedded,  they  may  have  some  chance  of  being  seen  by 
posterity. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  good  criticme  on  a  poem  may 
be  Avritten  by  one  who  is  no  poet  himself.  This,  according 
to  your  idea  and  mine  of  poetry,  I  feel  to  be  false — the 
less  poetical  the  critic,  the  less  just  thp  critique,  and  the 
converse.     On  this  account,  and  because  there  are  but  few 

B s  in  the  world,  I  would  be  as  much  ashamed  of  the 

world's  good  opinion  as  proud  of  your  own.  Another 
than  yourself  might  here  observe,  ♦  Shakespeare  is  in 
possession  of  the  world's  good  opinion,  and  yet  Shakespeare 
is  the  greatest  of  poets.  It  appears  then  that  the  world 
judge  correctly;  Avhy  should  you  be  ashamed  of  their 
favourable  judgment  ?  '  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  'judgment'  or  'opinion'.  The 
opinion  is  the  world's,  truly,  but  it  may  be  called  theirs 
as  a  man  would  call  a  book  his,  having  bought  it :  he 
did  not  write  the  book,  but  it  is  his  ;  they  did  not  originate 
the  opinion,  but  it  is  theirs.  A  fool,  for  example,  thinks 
Shakespeare  a  great  poet — yet  the  fool  has  never  read 
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Shakespeare.    But  the  fool's  neighbour,  who  is  a  step 
higher  on  the  Andes  of  the  mind,  whose  head  (that  is  to 
say,  his  more  exalted  thought)  is  too  far  above  the  fool  to 
be  seen  or  understood,  but  whose  feet  (by  which  I  mean 
hisevery-day  actions)  are  sufficiently  near  to  be  discerned, 
and  by  means  of  which  that  superiority  is  ascertained, 
■Which  but  for  them  would  never  have  been  discovered— 
this  neighbour  asserts  that  Shakespeare  is  a  great  poet 
—the   fool  believes  him,  and   it   is  henceforward  his 
opinion.     This  neighbour's  own  opinion  has,   in  like 
manner,   been  adopted  from  one  above   him,  and  so, 
ascending)  y,  to  a  few  gifted  individuals,  who  kneel  around 
the  summit,  beholding,  face  to  face,  the  master  spirit 
-who  stands  upon  the  pinnacle. 

You  are  aware  of  the  great  barrier  in  the  path  of  an 
American  writer.     He  is  read,  if  at  all,  in  preference  to 
the  combined  and  established  wit  of  the  world.     I  say 
established :   for  it  is  with  literature  as  with  law  or 
empire— an  established  name  is  an  estate  in  tenure,  or 
a  throne  in  possession.     Besides,  one  might  suppose  that 
books,  like  their  authors,  improve  by  travel— their  haviug 
crossed  the  sea  is,  with  us,  so  great  a  distinction.     Our 
antiquaries  abandon  time  for  distance :    our  very  fops 
glance  from  the  binding  to  the  bottom  of  the  title-page, 
where  the  mystic  characters  which  spell  London,  Paris, 
or  Geneva,  are  precisely  so  many  lettersof  recommendation. 
I  mentioned  just  uow  a  vulgar  eiTor  as  regards  cri- 
ticism.    I  think  the  notion  that  no  poet  can  form  a 
coiTect  estimate  of  his  own  writings  is  another.     I  re- 
marked before,  that  in  proportion  to  the  poetical  talent 
would    be    the    justice    of    a    critique    upon    poetry. 
Therefore,  a  bad  poet  would,  I  grant.make  a  false  critique, 
and  his  self-love  would  infallibly  bias  his  little  judgment 
in  his  favour ;  but  a  poet,  who  is  indeed  a  poet,  could 
not,  I  think,  fail  of  making  a  just  critique.     Whatever 
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should  be  deducted  on  the  score  of  self-love,  might  be 
replaced  on  account  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject ;  in  short,  we  have  more  instances  of  false 
criticism  than  of  just,  where  one's  own  writings  are  the 
test,  simply  because  we  have  more  bad  poets  than  good. 
There  are  of  course  many  objectiors  to  what  I  say: 
Milton  is  a  great  example  of  the  contrary;  but  his 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  « Paradise  Regained '  is  by 
no  means  fairly  ascertained.  By  what  trivial  circum- 
stances men  are  often  led  to  assert  w  .t  they  do  not 
really  believe !  Perhaps  an  inadvertent  word  has 
descended  to  posterity.  But,  in  fact,  the  'Paradise 
Regained '  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  '  Paradise 
Lost',  and  is  only  supposed  so  to  be,  because  men  do  not 
like  epics,  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and 
reading  those  of  Milton  in  their  natural  order,  are  too  much 
wearied  with  the  first  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  the 
second. 

I  dare  say  Milton  preferred  *  Comus '  to  either — if  so, 
justly. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  poetry,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
touch  slightly  upon  the  most  singular  heresy  in  its  mo('ern 
history — the  heresy  of  what  is  called,  very  foolishly,  the 
'Lake  School'.  Some  years  ago  I  might  have  been 
induced,  by  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  attempt  a 
formal  refutation  of  their  doctrine  ;  at  present  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  wise  must  bow  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  men  as  Coleridge  and  Southey,  but  being 
wise,  have  laughed  at  poetical  theories  so  prosaically 
exemplified. 

Aristotle,  with  singular  assurance,  has  declared  poetry 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  writing^— but  it  required 
a  Wordsworth  to  pronounce  it  most  metaphysical.     Hu 
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«eem9  to  think  that  the  end  of  poctrj-  is,  or  should  be, 
instruction-vet  it  is  a  truism  that  the  end  of  our  existence 
is  happiness;  if  so,  the  end  of  ever)'  separate  part  of  our 
existence-everything  connected  vrith  our  existence- 
should  be  still  happiness.  Therefore  the  end  of  instruction 
should  be  happiness ;  and  happiness  is  another  name  for 
pleasure -.-therefore  the  end  of  instruction  should  be 
pleasure;  yet  we  see  the  above-mentioned  opinion 
implies  precisely  the  reverse. 

To  proceed:  CcBteris  paribus,  he  who  pleases  is  of 
more  importance  to  his  fellow  men  than  he  who  instructs, 
since  utility  is  happiness,  and  pleasure  is  the  end  already 
obtained    which    instruction   is   merely    the   means  of 

obtaining.  ^    .      1 1 

I  see  no  reason,  then,  why  our  metaphysical  poets  should 
plume  themselves  so  much  on  the  utility  of  their  works, 
unless  indeed  they  refer  to  instruction  with  eternity  in 
view  :  in  which  case,  sincere  respect  for  their  piety  would 
not  allow  me  to  express  my  contempt  for  their  judgment; 
contempt  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceal  since  their 
writings  are  professedly  to  be  understood  by  the  few.  and 
it  is  the  many  who  stand  in  need  of  salvation.     In  such 
case  I  should  no  doubt  be  tempted  to  think  of  the  devil 
in  Melmoth,  who  labours  indefatigably  through  three 
octavo  volumes  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  one  or 
two    souls,    while    any    common    devil    would    have 
demolished  one  or  two  thousand. 

Against  the  subtleties  which  would  make  poetry  a 
study-not  a  passion-it  becomes  the  metaphysician 
to  reason,  but  the  poet  to  protest.  Yet  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  are  men  in  years;  the  one  imbued  in  con- 
templation from  childhood,  the  other  a  giant  in  intellect 
und  learning.  The  diffidence,  then,  with  which  I  venture 
to  dispute  their  authority  would  be  overwhelming,  did 
not  I  feel,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  learning 
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has  little  to  do  with  the  imaginatiott— ifltellect  vfith  the 
passions — or  age  with  poetry. 

Trifles,  like  straws,  upon  the  sarface  flow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pawls  must  dive  below, 

are  lines  which  have  done  much  mischief.  As  regards 
the  greater  truths,  men  oftener  err  by  seeking  them  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top ;  the  depth  lies  in  the  huge  abysses 
where  wisdom  i«  sought— not  in  the  palpable  palaces 
where  she  is  found.  The  ancients  were  not  always  right 
in  hiding  the  goddess  in  a  well ;  witness  the  light  which 
Bacon  hae  thrown  upon  philosophy :  witness  the  principles 
of  our  4ivino  faith— that  moral  mechanism  by  which  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  may  overbalance  the  wisdom  of  a 


Poetry,  above  all  things,  is  a  beautiful  painting  whose 
tints,  to  minute  inspection,  are  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, but  start  boldly  out  to  the  cursory  glance  of  the 
connoisseur. 

We  see  an  instance  of  C!oleridge's  liability  to  err  in 
his  *  Biographia  Literaria  ' — professedly  his  literary  life 
and  opinions,  but,  in  fact,  a  treatise  de  omni  scibili  et 
quibusdam  aim.  He  goes  wrong  by  reason  of  his  very 
profundity,  and  of  his  error  we  have  a  natural  type  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  star.  He  who  regards  it  directly 
and  intensely  sees,  it  is  true,  the  star,  but  it  is  the  star 
without  a  ray — while  he  who  surveys  it  less  inquisitively 
is  conscious  of  all  for  which  the  star  is  useful  to  us 
l)elow — its  brilliance  and  its  beauty. 

As  to  Wordsworth,  I  have  no  faith  in  him.  That  he 
had,  in  youth,  the  feelings  of  a  poet,  I  believe— for  there 
are  glimpses  of  extreme  delicacy  in  his  writings  (and 
delicacy  is  the  poet's  own  kingdom — bis  el  dorado) — but 
they  have  the  appearance  of  a  better  day  recollected ;  and 
glimpses,  at  best,  are  little  evidence  of  present  poetic 
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fire -we  know  that  a  few  straggling  flowers  spring  up 
daily  in  the  crevices  of  the  avalanche. 

He  was  to  blame  in  wearing  away  his  youth  in  con- 
templation with  the  end  of  poetizing  in  his  manhood. 
With  the  increase  of  his  judgment,  the  light  which  should 
make  it  apparent  has  faded  away.  His  judgment  con- 
sequently is  too  correct.  This  may  not  be  understood, 
but  the  old  Goths  of  Germany  would  have  understood  it, 
who  used  to  debate  matters  of  importance  to  their  S  .e 
twice,  once  vrhen  drunk,  and  once  when  sober— sober 
that  they  might  not  be  deficient  in  formality— drunk  lest 
they  should  be  destitute  of  vigour. 

The  long  wordy  discussions  by  which  he  tries  to  reason 
us  into  admiration  of  his  poetry,  speak  very  little  in  his 
favour.  They  are  full  of  such  assertions  as  this  (I  have 
opened  one  of  his  volumes  at  random) :  '  Of  genius  the 
only  proof  is  the  act  of  doing  well  what  is  worthy  to  be 
done,  and  what  was  never  done  before.'  Indeed !  then 
it  follows  that  in  doing  what  is  unworthy  to  be  done,  or 
what  has  been  done  before,  no  genius  can  be  evinced : 
yet  the  picking  of  pockets  is  an  unworthy  act,  pockets 
have  been  picked  time  unmemorial,  and  Barrington,  the 
pickpocket,  in  point  of  genius  woul '  have  thought  bard 
of  a  comparison  with  William  Woni&worth,  the  poet. 

Again — in  estimating  the  merit  of  certain  poems, 
whether  they  be  Ossian's  or  MTherson's,  can  surely  be  of 
little  consequence,  yet,  in  order  to  prove  their  worthless- 
ness,  Mr.  W.  has  expended  many  pages  in  the  controversy. 
Tatitcene  animisf  Can  great  minds  descend  to  such 
absurdity?  But  worse  still:  that  he  may  beat  down 
every  argument  in  favour  of  these  poems,  he  triumphantly 
drags  forward  a  passage,  in  his  abomination  of  which  he 
expects  the  reader  to  sympathize.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  the  epic  poem,  'Temora'.  'The  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll 
in  light;   the  green  hills  are  covered  with  day;  trees 
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shake  their  dusky  heads  in  the  breere'.  And  this— this 
gorgeous,  yet  simple  imagery— where  all  i»  alive  and 
panting  ^ith  immortality— than  which  earth  has  notliiug 
more  grand^  nor  paradise  more  beautiful— this— >ViUiam 
Wordsworth,  the  author  of  *  Peter  L'ell,'  has  teUcled  to 
dignify  with  bis  supreme  contempt.  Wc  shall  see  what 
better  he,  in  his  own  person,  has  to  offer.     Imprimis  : 

And  now  she '»  at  the  pony's  heed, 
And  now  ulie  '•  at  the  pony'u  tail, 
On  that  •id.-  now,  and  now  on  this, 
And  almost  stifled  her  with  blias— 
A  few  lad  tears  does  Betty  shed, 
.^he  pats  the  pony,  where  or  when 
She  knows  not,  happy  Betty  Fry  I 
O  Johnny,  never  mind  the  Doctor  I 

Secondly : 

The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the— stars  began  to  blink 
1  heard  a  voice,  it  said— Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink ; 
And  looking  o'er  the  edge,  be— foro  me  I  espied 
A  snow-white  mountain  lamb  with  n — maiden  at  its  side. 
No  other  sheep  r  ere  near,  the  lamb  was  all  alone, 
And  by  a  slenaer  cord  was — tethered  to  a  stone. 

Now,  we  have  no  doubt  this  is  all  true ;  we  will  believe 
it — indeed  we  will,  Mr.  W.  Is  it  sympathy  for  the  sheep 
you  wish  to  excite  ?  1  love  a  sheep  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

But  there  are  occasions,  dear  B ,  there  are  occasions 

when  even  Wordsworth  is  reasonable.  Even  Stamboul, 
it  is  said,  shall  have  an  end,  and  the  most  unlucky 
blunders  must  come  to  a  conclusion.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  his  preface : — 

'  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  phraseology  of 
modern  writers,  if  they  persist  in  reading  this  book  to  a 
conclusion  '  {impossible !)  'will,  no  doubt,  have  to  struggle 
w  ith  feelings  of  awkwardness '  (ha  !  ba !  ha  !) ;  *  they 
will  look  round  for  poetry '  (ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  I),  '  and 
will  be  induced  to  inquire  by  what  species  of  courtesy 
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thvms  attempt*  baTo  been  permlltci'  v.  aasur  e  tJ.-t  title.* 
Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

Yet  let  not  Mr.  W.  despair,  h.  -  ts  giv  i-  inmortaUty 
to  a  waggon  and  the  bee,  Sophocles  h  m  eter  af'/odasore 
toe,  and  digniflod  a  tragedy  with  a  chorus  ot  tuTkoys. 

Of  Coleridge  I  cannot  speak  but  with  reference.  His 
towering  intellect '.  his  gigantic  pov  «r  I  To  use  an  author 
quoted  by  himself,  '  J'ai  trouve  souvent  (lue  la  plui)art 
des  sectes  ont  raibon  dans  une  bonne  partie  de  ce  cju'elles 
avanoent,  luais  nou  pas  en  ce  qu'elles  nient';  and,  to 
tiinploy  his  own  language,  he  has  imprisoned  liis  own 
conceptions  by  the  barrier  he  has  erected  agaiust  those  of 
others.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  such  .i  miud  should 
be  buried  in  metaphysics,  and,  like  the  Kyctanthes,  waste 
its  perfume  upon  the  night  alone.  In  reading  that  man's 
poetry  I  tremble  like  one  who  stands  upon  a  volcano,  i-on- 
scious,  from  the  -very  darkness  bursting  from  the  ci  .ter. 
of  the  lire  and  the  light  that  are  weltering  below. 

What  is  Poetry?  Poetry  I  That  Protein -like  idea, 
with  as  many  appellations  as  the  nine-titled  Corcyral 
Give  me,  I  demanded  of  a  scholar  some  time  ago,  give  me 
a  definition  of  Poetry.  '  Tres  volontiers  '—and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  library,  brought  me  a  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
overwhelmed  me  with  a  definition.  Sliade  of  the  im- 
mortal Shakespeare  I  1  imagined  to  myself  the  scowl  of 
your  spiritual  eye  upon  the  profanity  of  that  facurrilou,- 

Ursa  Major.    Think  of  poetry,  de,  r  B ,  think  of  poetry, 

and  then  think  of— Dr.  Samuel  JohnsoD  :  Think  of  all 
that  is  airy  and  fairy-like,  and  theu  d\  that  ishidcnu.>« 
and  unwieldy:  think  <rf  his  liuge  bu.K,  tL«  Elephant' 
and  then— and  then  think  cf  the  Tempest— the  Mid- 
summer   XightV    Drfiam  —  Prospei  o    -  Oberou  —  and 

Titanla! 

A  poem,  in  ray  opinion,  is  opposed  to  u  vvork   >f  science 
by  havlDg,  for  its  immediate  object,  pleasure    ^'A  truth : 
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toromaucf.by  havi^^•  for  its  object  an  indefinite  instead 
of  a  definite  pl.'asure,  »>«iug  a  poem  only  so  r  this 
objj>ct  is  attain.^  :  romance  presenting  percepti  4«  imag«^ 
witli  (Infinite,  po«try  witli  iml.  Unite  sensation--,  to  whJ<  b 
end  music  is  an  eitsential,  siuco  the  comprtl  jsioi. 
sweet  sound  is  our  most  indeHnite  conception.  Musi 
wlien  combined  wif!iipl«'a  , Ufa  ieideu.i  poetry  music, 
without  tlie  idea,  i^  Mmply  nni^>  • :  the  idea,  witliout  the 
music,  is  prose  froj.^  its  Tery  detnitfiiess. 

What   was  meant  by  tlu>  invectiv     aj^'aiust  '  him  who 
hu'l  no  music  in  his  soul  '? 

To  sum  up  this  lonji  rigmarol*'    I  have,  dear  B , 

wliat  you  no  <loubt  jh   ceivc,  for  the  metafliysical  poets, 

an  poets,  tlie  niust    overeign  contempt.     That  th'  •  have 

followers  proves  nothing — 

So  ludian  prince  has  t«  hi»  paiact; 

Morf^  f.»iIower-  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 


THK  RAVEN 

OTHEK  POKMS. 

EDGAR  A,  POE. 

NEV     1 .  tK  K. 

WU,ET    A.VD    PL'T.-AM,    16'     BBOA.   A'AY 

1  -"45. 
rfwirao  vnlum    of  91  pas^e     reprinted  below. 


t       a  few  of  Poe's  Poems  tiie  magazine  issues  were 
»pj.      -atly  tlie  •  irlicst  :  but    or  t'  •   o— and  others 
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are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  his  literary  executor 
R.  W.  Griswold  who,  whatever  his  faults  of  taste  and 
judgement,  did  '  secure  what  Poe  in  his  life-time  could 
never  accomplish, — a  tolerably  complete  collected  edition 
of  the  tales,  reviews,  and  poems'.  It  does  not,  however, 
include  all  now  known,  and  printed  below. 
It  bore  title : — 


THE    WORKS 

OF   THE   LATE 

EDGAR  A.  POE: 

WITH 
NOTICES  OP  HIS  LIFE  AND  GENIUS. 
BY 
N.  P.  Willis,  J.  R.  Lowell,  and  R.  W.  Griswold. 

IN   TWO   VOLUMES. 


NEW  YOKK. 

J,    S.   BEDFIELD,   CLINTON   HALL. 
1850. 

[In  the  same  year  appeared  The  Literati :  Some  honest 
opinions  about  antorial  merits  and  demerits,  with  occa- 
sional words  of  Personality.  Together  with  margin- 
alia, suggestions,  and  essays.  By  Edgar  A.  Poe,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  author  by  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold.— 
Reprinted  as  Vol.  iii.  in  a  second  edition  of  the  Works, 
1850]. 
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Griswold's  work  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  ordinary 
subsequent  editions,  and  contained  the  poems  on  -which 
its  author's  reputation  was  permanently  established. 

Besides  the  interesting  essays  by  J.  R.  Lowell  and 
N.  P.  Willis,  with  the  editor's  own  spiteful  memoir,  it 
contained  the  following  from  Poe's  step-mother,  suffi- 
ciently indicating  its  scope  and  purpose,  how  executed 
we  now  know : — 


I 


TO  THE  READ^JR. 

The  late  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  was  the  husband  of  my 
only  daughter,  the  son  of  my  eldest  brother,  and  more 
than  a  son  to  myself,  in  his  long-continued  and  affec- 
tionate observance  of  every  duty  to  me, — under  an  im- 
pression that  he  might  be  called  suddenly  from  the  world, 
wrote  (just  before  he  left  his  home  in  Fordham,  for  the 
last  time,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1849)  requests  that  the 
Rev.RufusW.Griswold  should  act  as  his  literary  executor, 
and  superintend  the  publication  of  his  works ;  and  that 
N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  should  writs  such  observations  upon 
his  life  and  character,  as  he  might  deem  suitable  to 
address  to  thinking  men,  in  vindication  of  his  memory. 

These  requests  he  made  with  less  hesitation,  and  with 
confidence  that  they  would  be  fulfilled,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  these  gentlemen  ;  and  he  many  times  expressed 
a  gratification  of  such  an  opportunity  of  decidedly  and 
unequivocably  certifying  his  respect  for  the  literary 
judgement  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Griswold,  with  whom  his 
personal  relations,  on  account  of  some  unhappy  mis- 
understanding, had  for  years  been  interrupted. 

In  this  edition  of  my  son's  works,  which  is  published 
for  my  benefit,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  thank 
Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr.  Willis  for  their  prompt  fulfilment 
of  the  wishes  of  the  dying  poet,  in  labours,  which 
deaianded  much  time  and  attention,  and  which  they 
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have  performed  without  any  other  recompense  than  the 
happiness  which  rewards  acts  of  duty  and  kindness. 
I  add  to  these  expressions  of  gratitude  to  them,  my 
acknowledgement  to  J.  R.  Lowell,  Esq.  for  his  notices  of 
Mr.  Poe's  genius  and  writings  which  are  here  published. 


Masia  Clemm. 
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THE   HAPPIEST   DAY,  THE    HAPPIEST 
HOUR 

ITamerlan*  and  oOmt  Potms,  1827.] 

The  happiest  day — the  happiest  hour 

My  sear'd  and  blighted  heart  hath  known, 

The  highest  hope  of  pride  and  power, 
I  feel  hath  flown. 

Of  power  !  said  I  ?   yes  !    such  I  ween  ; 

But  they  have  vanished  long,  alas ! 
The  visions  of  my  youth  have  been  — 

But  let  them  pass. 

And,  pride,  what  have  I  now  with  thee  ? 

Another  brow  may  even  inherit  lo 

The  venom  thou  hast  pour'd  on  me — 

Be  still,  my  spirit ! 

The  happiest  day — the  happiest  hour 
Mine  eyes  shall  see — have  ever  seen. 

The  brightest  glance  of  pride  and  power, 
I  feel — have  been  : 

But  were  that  hope  of  pride  and  power 

Now  offer 'd,  with  the  pain 
Even  then  I  felt  — that  brightest  hour 

I  would  not  live  again  :  ao 

For  on  its  wing  was  dark  alloy. 

And,  as  it  flutter'd— fell 
An  essence — powerful  to  destroy 

A  soul  that  knew  it  well. 
B  2 


STANZAS 

[Tamerlane  and  other  Poems,  1827.] 

How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone 
Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne ; 
Her  woods— her  wilds — her  mountains — the  intense 
Reply  of  HERS  to  our  intelligence ! 

[Btron,  The  Island.'] 

1 

In  youth  have  I  known  one  with  whom  the  Earth 
In  secret  communing  held — as  he  with  it. 
In  daylight,  and  in  beauty  from  his  birth : 
Whose  fervid,  flickering  torch  of  life  was  lit 
From  the  sun  and  stars,  whence  he  had  drawn  forth 
A  passionate  light — such  for  his  spirit  was  fit — 
And  yet  that  spirit  knew  not,  in  the  hour 
Of  its  own  fervour,  what  had  o'er  it  power. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  that  my  mind  is  wrought 
To  a  fever  by  the  moonbeam  that  hangs  o'er, 
But  I  will  half  believe  that  wild  light  fraught 
With  more  of  sovereignty  than  ancient  lore 
Hath  ever  told — or  is  it  of  a  thought 
The  unembodied  essence,  and  no  more, 
That  with  a  quickening  spell  doth  o'er  us  pass 
As  dew  of  the  night-time  o'er  the  summer  grass  ? 
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Doth  o'er  us  pass,  when,  as  th'  expanding  eye 
To  the  loved  object — so  the  tear  to  the  lid 
Will  start,  which  lately  slept  in  apathy  ? 
And  yet  it  need  not  be — (that  object)  hid 
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STANZAS  5 

From  us  in  life — but  common — which  doth  lie 
Each  hour  before  us — but  then  only,  bid 
With  a  strangle  sound,  as  of  a  harp-string  broken, 
To  awake  us — 'Tis  a  symbol  and  a  token 


Of  what  in  other  worlds  shall  be — and  given 
In  beauty  by  our  God,  to  those  alone 
Who  otherwise  would  fall  from  life  and  Heaven 
Drawn  by  their  heart's  passion,  and  that  tone. 
That  high  tone  of  the  spirit  which  hath  striven 
Tho'  not  with  Faith — with  godliness — whose  throne 
With  desperate  energy  't  hath  beaten  down;        31 
Wearing  its  own  deep  feeling  as  a  crown. 


EVENING   STAR 
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[Tamtrlane  afid  other  Potm»,  1827.] 

'TwAS  noontide  of  summer, 

And  mid-time  of  night ; 
And  stars,  in  their  orbits, 

Shone  pale,  thro*  the  light 
Of  the  brighter,  cold  moon, 

'Mid  planets  her  slaves. 
Herself  in  the  Heavens, 

Her  beam  on  the  waves. 
I  g^ed  awhile 
On  her  cold  smile; 
Too  cold — too  cold  for  me — 

There  passed,  as  a  shroud, 

A  fleecy  cloud, 
And  I  turn'd  away  to  thee. 

Proud  Evening  Star, 

In  thy  glory  afar^ 
And  dearer  thy  beam  shall  be ; 

For  joy  to  my  heart 

Is  the  proud  part 
Thou  bearest  in  Heaven  at  night, 

And  more  I  admire 

Thy  distant  f.re, 
Than  that  colder,  lowly  light. 
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DREAMS 


[Tamtrlane  and  other  Poemt,  1827.] 

Oh  !  that  my  young  life  were  a  lasting  dream! 

My  spirit  not  awakening,  till  the  beam 

Of  an  Eternity  should  bring  the  morrow. 

Yes !    tho'  that  long  dream  were  of  hopeless  sorrow, 

'Twere  better  than  the  cold  reality 

Of  waking  life,  to  him  whose  heart  muet  be, 

And  hath  been  still,  upon  the  lovely  earth, 

A  chao3  of  deep  passion,  from  his  birth. 

But  should  it  be — that  dream  eternally 

Continuing — as  dreams  have  been  to  me  lo 

In  my  young  boyhood — should  it  thus  be  given, 

'Twere  folly  stiil  to  hope  for  higher  Heaven. 

For  1  have  revell'd,  when  the  sun  was  bright 

F  the  summer  sky,  in  dreams  of  living  light 

And  loveliness, —  have  lef^  my  very  heart 

In  climes  of  my  imagining,  apart 

From  mine  own  home,  with  beings  that  have  been 

Of  mine  own  thought — what  more  could  I  have  seen  ? 

'Twas  once — and  only  once — and  the  wild  hour 

Frcm  my  remembrance  shall  not  pass — some  power 

Or  spell  had  bound  me — 'twas  the  chilly  wind     21 

(^ame  o'er  me  in  the  night,  and  left  behhid 

Its  image  on  my  spirit — or  the  moon 

Shone  on  my  shmiberp  in  her  lofty  noon 

Too  coldly — or  the  stars — howe'er  it  was 

That  dream  was  as  that  uight-wind — let  it  pasb. 
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1  have  been  liappy,  tho'  in  a  dream. 

I  have  ^een  Iiappy — and  I  love  the  theme : 

Dreams!    in  their  vivid  colouring  of  life, 

As  in  that  fleeting,  shadowy,  misty  strife  30 

Of  semblance  with  reality,  which  brin^fs 

To  the  delirious  eye,  more  lovely  things 

Of  Paradise  and  Love — and  all  our  own! 

Than  young  Hope  in  his  sunniest  hour  hath  known. 
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SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEAD 

lAlAaraa/,  Tamtrlane,  and  Minor  l\itiii»,  1829.] 

Thy  soul  shall  find  itself  alon" 

'Mid  dark  thou;:?hts  of  the  jjrey  tomb-stone  ; 

Not  one,  of  all  the  crowd,  to  jry 

Into  thine  hour  of  secrecy. 

Be  silent  in  that  solitude, 

"Which  is  not  loneliness— for  then 
The  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  stood 

In  life  before  thee,  are  again 
In  death  around  thee,  and  their  will 
Shall  overshadow  thee  ;    be  still.  lo 

The  night,  though  clear,  shall  frown, 
Ard  the  stars  shall  not  look  down 
From  their  high  thrones  in  the  Heaven 
With  light  like  hope  to  mortals  given, 
But  their  red  orbs,  without  beam. 
To  thy  weariness  shall  seem 
As  a  burning  and  a  fever 
Which  would  cling  to  thee  for  ever. 

Now  are  thoughts  thou  shalt  not  banish, 

Now  are  visions  ne'er  to  -'anisb ;  20 

From  thy  spirit  shall  they  pass 

No  more,  like  dew-drop  from  the  grass. 
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10  SPIRITS   OF  THE  DEAD 

The  breeze,  the  breath  of  God,  Ib  still. 
And  the  mist  upon  the  hill 
Shadowy,  shadowy,  yet  unbroken, 
Ib  a  xyoDbol  and  a  token. 
How  it  hangs  upon  the  tre«, 
A  mystery  of  mysteries ! 
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\AlAmnui/.  Ttinurlant,  and  Minor  s'otmi.  1829. j 

f ) !  I  («re  not    that  iny  t-arthly  lot 

Hath  litt!"  of  Karth  in  it, 
That  years  of  ^ve  have  been  forj^fit 

In  the  fever  of  a  minute: 

1  heed  )i<*t  thai    the  desolate 

Are  happier,  sweet,  than  I, 
Hnt  that  jou  meddle  with  my  fate 

■\Vho  am  a  passer  by. 

It  i»  not  that  my  founts  of  bliss 
Are  gushing — strange  !  with  tears — 

Or  that  the  thrill  of  a  single  kiss 
Hath  palsied  many  years - 

'Tis  not  that  the  iicwers  of  twenty  springs 
Which  have  witber'd  t,d  they  rose 

liie  dead  on  my  heart-strings 

With  the  weight  of  an  age  of  snows. 

Not  that  the  grass — O  !  niay  it  thrive  ! 

On  my  grave  is  growing  or  grown — 
But  that,  whii'    I  am  dead  yet  alive 

I  cannot  be,  lady,  alone. 
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TO  THE  NOBLEST  OF  HER  SEX- 
TO THE  AUTHOR  OF 
«THE  DRAMA  IN  EXILE'— 

TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BARRETT, 

OF  ENGLAND, 


I  DEDICATE  THIS  VOLUME, 

WITH  THE  MOST  ENTHUSIASTIC  ADMIRATION 

AND  WITH  THE  MOST  SINCERE  ESTEEM 

E.  A.  P. 


PREFACE 


These  trifles  are  collected  and  republished  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  their  redemption  from  the  many  im- 
provements to  which  they  have  been  subjected  while 
jfoing  at  random  '  the  rounds  of  the  press '.     If  what 
I  have  written  is  to  circulate  at  all,  I  am  naturally 
anxious  that  it  should  circulate  as  I  wrote  it.      In 
defence  of  my  own  taste,  nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  say,  that  I  think  nothing  in  this  volume 
of  much  value  to  the  public,  or   very  creditable  to 
myself.     Events  not  to  be  controlled  have  prevented 
me  from  making,  at  any  time,  any  serious  effort  in 
what,  under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  been 
the  field  of  my  choice.      With  me  poetry  has  been 
not  a  purpose,  but  a  passion  ;  and  the  passions  should 
be  held  in  reverence  ;   they  must  not— they  cannot  at 
will  be  excited  with  an  eye  to  the  paltry  compensa- 
tions, or  the  more  paltry  commendations,  of  mankind. 
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THE  RAVEN 


O.NCE  ujxju  a  midnight  dreary,  while  1  pondered, 
weak  and  weary. 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten 
lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 

came  a  tapping. 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my 
chamber  door. 
''Tis    some   visitor/    I   muttered,    'tapping   at   ray 
chamber  door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more.' 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was    m    the   bleak 
December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its   ghost 
upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly   I   wished   the    morrow ;— vainly    I   had 

sought  to  borrow 
From   my  books   surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for 
the  lost  Lenore —  lo 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And   the   silken   sad   uncertain    rustling   of    each 

purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never 

felt  before ; 
So  that  now,  to  still   the   beating  of  my  heart, 

I  stood  repeating, 
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«'Tis    some    visitor  entreating    entrance    at    my 
chamber  door — 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber 
door ; — 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more.' 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger  ;  hesitating  then 

no  longfer, 

'Sir,'  said  I,    'or   Madam,   truly   your   forgiveness 

I  implore;  '° 

But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you 

came  rapping, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 
chamber  door. 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you  '—here  I  opened 

wide  the  door; 

Darkness  thei-e,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there 
wondering,  fearing. 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortals  ever  dared 
to  dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and   the   stillness 

gave  no  token, 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered 
word,  '  Lenore  ! ' 
This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the 
word,  '  Lenore ! ' — 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more.  30 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  ray  soul  within 
me  burning, 
Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping  somewhat  louder  than 
before. 
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'  Surely/  said  I,  *  surely  that  is  something  at  my 

window  lattice : 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery 
explore — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery 
explore ; — 

'Tis  the  wind  and  nothing  more/ 


Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many 
a  flirt  and  flutter, 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days 
of  yore ; 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;    not  a  minute 

stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my 
chamber  door —  40 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber 
door — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 


Then  this  ebony  bii-d  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 
smiling, 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance 
it  wore. 
'  Though   thy  crest  be  shorn   and  shaven,  thou,' 

I  said,  '  art  sure  no  craven. 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  raven  wandering  from 
the  Nightly  shore — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on   the  Night's 
Plutonian  shore ! ' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  '  Nevermore/ 
c  2 
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Much  I  maivelled  this   ungainly  fowl   to  hear 
discourse  so  plainly. 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning— little  relevancy 

bore ;  *° 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human 

being 
Ever  yet  was  blest  with  seeing  bird  above   his 

chamber  door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  door, 

With  such  name  as  '  Nevermore '. 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust, 
spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did 
outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered— not  a  feather 

then  he  fluttered— 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  '  other  friends 
have  flown  before — 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have 
flown  before/ 

Then  the  bii-d  said,  '  Nevermore/         60 


Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken, 
'Doubtless,'  said  I,  'what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock 

and  store, 
Cauffht  from   some   unhappy   master   whom    un- 

merciful  Disaster 
Followed   fast  and  followed   faster  till  his  songs 

one  burden  bore — 
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Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  hurdeu 
hore 

Of  "  Never — nevermoro  ".* 

But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  fancy  into 
smiling, 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird, 
and  bust  and  door ; 
Then  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to 

linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous 
bird  of  yore  7© 

What    this    grim,   ungainly,    ghastly,    gaunt    and 
ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  '  Nevermore '. 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 
expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  inta  my 
bosom's  core; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at 

ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight 
ijloated  o'er, 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with   the  lamplight 
gloating  o'er, 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore! 

Then  methought  the  air   grew  denser,  perfumed 

from  an  unseen  censer 

Swung  by  Seraphim  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on  the 

tufted  floor.  8o 

'Wretch,'  I  cried,  'thy  God  hath  lent  thee -by 

these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 


2S  THE  RAVEN 

Rcpite-respite  and  nepenthe,  from  thy  memories 
of  Lenore ! 
Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this 
lost  Lenore ! ' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  'Nevermore/ 

•Prophet!*  said  I,  'thing  of  evil !— prophet  still, 
if  bird  or  devil ! — 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed 
thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land 

enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  horror  haunted— tell  me  truly,  1 

implore — 
U  there— I*  there  balm  in  Gilead?-tell  me-Ull  me, 

I  implore ! ' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  '  Nevermore.'  90 

•    '  Prophet ! '  said  I,  '  thing  o£  evil-prophet  still, 

if  bird  or  devil ! 
I3y  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us— by  that  God 
we  both  adore — 
Tell  this  soul  with   sorrow   laden   if,   withm  the 

distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore.' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  '  Nevermore.' 

'  Be  that  word  our  sign  in  parting,  bird  or  fiend,' 
I  shrieked,  upstarting—  ^ 

'Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Nights 
Plutonian  shore! 
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Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy 

Boul  hath  spoken ! 
I^ve  my   loneliness   unbroken  !— quit   the    bust 

above  my  door !  '"" 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  t^ke  thy  torm 
from  off  my  door ! ' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Nevermore/ 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still 

is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber 

tloor;  .         ,       ,  , 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon  s 

that  is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his 
shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating 
on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted- -nevermore! 
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THE   VALLEY    OF   UNREST 


OSCE  it  smiled  a  silt  at  dell 
Where  the  people  did  not  dwell ; 
They  had  gone  unto  the  wars, 
Trusting  to  the  mild-eyed  stars, 
Nightly,  from  their  azure  towers, 
To  keep  watch  above  the  flowers, 
In  the  midst  of  which  all  day 
The  red  sunlight  lazily  lay. 
Now  each  visitor  shall  confess 
The  sad  valley's  restlessness. 
Nothing  there  is  motionless- 
Nothing  save  the  airs  that  brood 
Over  the  magic  solitude. 
Ah,  by  no  wind  are  stirred  those 
That  palpitate  like  the  chill  seas 
Around  the  misty  Hebrides ! 
Ah,  by  no  wind  those  clouds  are  driven 
That  rustle  through  the  unquiet  Heaven 
Uneasily,  from  morn  till  even. 
Over  the  violets  there  that  lie 
In  myriad  types  of  the  human  eye — 
Over  the  lilies  there  that  wave 
And  weep  above  a  nameless  grave  I 
They  wave : — from  out  their  fraj^rant  tojis 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  drops. 
They  weep  : — from  off  their  delicate  stcjus 
Perennial  tears  descend  in  gems. 
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BRIDAL   BALLAD 

The  ring  is  on  my  uand, 

And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow- ; 

Satin  and  jewels  grand 

Are  all  at  my  command. 
And  I  am  happy  now. 

And  my  lord  he  loves  me  well ; 

But,  when  first  he  breathed  liis  vow, 
I  felt  my  bosom  swell — 
For  the  words  rang  as  a  knell, 
And  the  voice  seemed  Iiis  who  fell 
In  the  battle  down  the  dell, 

And  who  is  happy  now. 

But  he  spoke  to  re-assure  me, 

And  he  kissed  my  pallid  brow, 
While  a  reverie  came  o'er  me, 
And  to  the  church-yard  bore  me, 
And  I  sighed  to  him  before  me, 
Thinking  him  dead  D'Elormie, 
'  Oh,  I  am  happy  now  ! ' 

And  thus  the  words  were  spoken, 
And  this  the  plighted  vow, 

And,  though  my  faith  be  broken, 

And,  though  my  heart  be  broken, 

Here  is  a  ring,  as  token 
That  I  am  happy  now! 
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BRIDAL   BALLAD 


Woiild  God  I  could  awaken  ! 

For  I  dream  I  know  not  how  ! 
And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  an  evil  step  le  taken, — 
Lest  the  dead  who  is  forsaken 

May  not  be  happy  now. 
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THE   SLEEPER 

At  midnight,  in  the  month  of  June, 
I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon. 
An  opiate  vapour,  dewy,  dim. 
Exhales  f'-om  out  her  golden  rim. 
And,  softly  dripping,  drop  by  drop. 
Upon  the  quiet  mountain  top, 
Steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley. 
The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave: 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave ; 
Wrapping  the  fog  about  its  breast. 
The  ruin  moulders  into  rest; 
Looking  like  Lethe,  see  !  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take, 
And  woula  not,  for  the  world,  awake. 
All  Beauty  sleeps!— and  lo !  where  lies 
Irene,  with  her  Destinies ! 

O,  lady  bright !  can  it  be  right— 
This  window  open  to  the  night  ? 
The  wanton  airs,  from  the  tree-top, 
Laughingly  through  the  lattice  drop— 
The  bodiless  airs,  a  wizard  rout. 
Flit  through  thy  chamber  in  and  out. 
And  wave  the  curtain  canopy 
So  fitfully— so  fearfully- 
Above  the  closed  and  fringed  lid 
'Neath  which  thy  slumbering  soul  lies 
That,  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall, 
Like  o-hosts  the  shadows  rise  and  fall! 
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THE  SLEEPER 


Oh,  lady  dear,  hast  thou  no  fearV 
Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here  V 
Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-off  seas, 
A  wonder  to  these  garden  trees! 
Strange  is  thy  pallor !  stmnge  thy  dress, 
Strange,  above  all,  thy  length  of  tress. 
And  this  all  solemn  silentness ! 

The  lady  sleeps!     Oh,  may  her  sleep, 
Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep  ! 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep ! 
This  chamber  changed  for  one  more  holy, 
This  bed  for  one  more  melancholy, 
I  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 
For  ever  with  unopened  eye, 
While  the  pale  sheeted  'ghosts  go  by  ! 

My  love,  she  sleeps  !     Oh,  may  her  sleep 
As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep ! 
Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep! 
Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old. 
For  her  may  some  tall  vault  unfold  — 
Some  vault  that  oft  has  flung  its  black 
And  winged  panels  fluttering  back. 
Triumphant,  o'er  the  crested  palls, 
Of  her  grand  family  funerals — 
Some  sepulchre,  remote,  alone, 
Affainst  whose  pf)rtal  she  hath  thrown, 
In  childhood,  many  an  idle  stone- 
Some  tomb  from  out  whose  sounding  door 
She  ne'er  shall  force  an  echo  more. 
Thrilling  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin  ! 
It  was  the  dead  who  groaned  within. 
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THE  COLISEUM 


Type  of  the  antique  Rome !     Rich  reliquary 

Of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  Time 

By  burieti  centuries  of  pomp  and  power! 

At  length- at  length— after  so  many  (lays 

Of  weary  pilgrimage  and  ])urning  thirst, 

(Thirst  for  the  springs  of  lore  that  in  thee  lie,) 

I  kneel,  an  altered  and  an  humble  man, 

Amid  thy  shadows,  and  so  drink  within 

My  very  soul  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory  ! 

Vastness!    and  Age!    and  Memories  of  Eld!         lo 

Silence  !   and  Desolation  !   and  dim  Night ! 

I  feel  ye  now— I  feel  ye  in  your  strength— 

()  spells  more  sure  than  e'er  Judaean  king 

Taught  in  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane ! 

()  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 

Ever  dre\v  down  from  out  the  quiet  stars! 

Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  columu  falls! 

Here,  where  the  inimic  eagle  glared  in  gold 

A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat ! 

Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair   20 

Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle  ! 

Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  lolled, 

{Jlides,  spectre-like,  unto  his  marble  home. 

Lit  by  th?  wan  light  of  the  hornel  moon. 

The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the   stones  ! 
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But  stay  !  these  walls— these  ivy-clad  arcades — 
These  mouldering  plinths— these  sad  and  blackened 

shafts — 
These  vague  entablatures — this  crumbling  frieze— 
These  shattered  cornices— this  wreck — this  ruin — 
These    stones— alas!    these    grey   sttmes— are    they 

all—  30 

All  of  the  famed,  and  the  colossal  left 
By  the  corrosi\'e  Hours  to  Fate  and  me  ? 

*  Not  all ' — the  Echoes  answer  me—'  not  all ! 

Prophetic  sounds  and  loud,  arise  forever 

From  us,  and  from  all  Ruin,  unto  the  wise. 

As  melody  from  Memnon  to  the  Sun. 

We  rule  the  hearts  of  mightiest  men — we  rule 

With  a  despotic  sway  all  giant  minds. 

We  are  not  impotent — we  pallid  stones. 

Not  all  our  power  is  gone — not  all  our  fame — 

Not  all  the  magic  of  our  high  renown — 

Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  us — 

Not  all  the  mysteries  that  in  us  lie — 

Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  upon 

And  cling  around  about  \is  as  a  garment, 

Clothing  us  in  a  robe  of  more  than  glory.' 
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LENOKK 

All,   broken   is  the  golden  bowl  !    the   spirit    ii«»wn 

forever ! 
Let  the  bell  toll  !— a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  Styj,'ian 

river  ; 
And,  Guy  de  Vere,  hast  lliou   no  tear?— weep  now 

or  nevermore ! 
See !    on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier  low  lies  thy  lov..-, 

Con  J  burial  rite  be  read— the  finieral  song 

An  .  ii  for  '  >.e  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so 

young— 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead  ni  that  she  died  so 

young. 

'  Wretches  !  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth  and  hated  her 

for  her  pride, 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,  ye  blessed  her— 

that  she  died  ! 
How*/m//the  ritual,  then,  be  read  ?— the  requiem  how 

be  sung  '° 

IJy    you— by    yours,    the   evil    eye, — by    yours,    the 

slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  died  so 

young  ? ' 

Pcccavimns ;    but  rave  not  thus !  and  let  a  Sabbath 

song 
Go  up  to  God  oo  solemnly  the  dead  may  feel  no 
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The  Kweet  Lenore  hath  '  gone  Wfore ',  with  Hope,  that 

flew  heside, 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  .'   -uld  have 

been  thy  bride — 
For  lier,  the  fair  and  ,Monair,  that  now  so  lowly  lies, 
Tho   life   upon  her  yellow  hair  but  not  witlnn  her 

The  lifeltilTtheve,  upon  her  hair-the  death  upon  her 
eves. 

'Avaunt!  avaunt !  from  hends  below,  the  indignant 

ghost  is  riven —  '° 

From    Hell   unto  a  high  estate    far    up    w.lhn,    Ihe 

Heaven—  ,141 

From  grief  and  groan,  to  a  golden  throne,  bes.de  the 

King  of  Heaven!  .,  .      ,    n         1 

Let  no  bell  toll,  then,-lest  her  soul,  amul  ,ts  hallowed 

mirth,  „  ,, 

Should  cateh  the  note  as  it  doth  float  up  iron,  the 

damned  Earth ! 
And  I  !-to-night  my  heart  is  light  !-no  dirge  wdl  1 

upraise,  ,, 

IJut  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Paean  of  old 

davs  ! ' 
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CATiIOLIC   HYMN 


At  morn— at  noon — at  twilifj^ht  dim — 
Maria  '  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn ! 
In  joy  and  woe — in  fj^<XHl  and  ill — 
Mother  of  (Jod,  be  with  mi;  still ! 
When  the  hours  flew  bri-^htly  by, 
And  not  a  cbud  obscured  the  sky, 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 
Thy  <rraeo  did  {.f  lide  to  thine  and  thee ; 
Now,  when  storms  of  Fate  o'ero!  st 
Darkly  my  Prei   nt  and  my  Pa^t, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  t'  et  and  thine ! 
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ISRAFKIi 

And  the  angel  I.rnf.l.  whos.  hoart-strings  are  a  lute,  and 
who  has  the  swcetct  vdco  of  all  Uod" ,  creatur..  -/v.ran. 

Ix    Heaven  a  spirit  dotli  dwell 

'  Whoric  iiourt-triu'is  are  a  lute;' 

None  siiif,'  f^o  wildly  well 
As  the  anjifel  Israfel, 
And  the  j,Mddy  stars  (so  le-ends  tell) 
Cea.>-ins  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 
Of  his  voiee,  all  mute. 


Tottering  above 

In  her  hijfhcst  noon, 
The  enamoured  moon 
Blushes  with  love, 
AVhile,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 
(With  the  rapid  Pleiads,  even, 
Whieh  were  seven,) 
Pauses  in  Heaven. 
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And  they  say  (the  starry  choir 

And  the  other  listening  things) 
That  Israfeli's  fire 
Is  owing  to  that  lyre 

By  whieh  he  sits,  and  sings— 
The  trc-       .ng  living  wire 

0£  those  unusual  strings. 
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But   the  hku'>  that  ;  i<,'»'l  trod, 

Wliere  «U't.'|)  tlu)U^lits  an;  a  duty  — 

AVIiore  Love's  a  yruwu  up  (itnl  — 
WIk'Iv  tlu'    llotui  «,'Iau'i's  mv 

liuhucd  \vitli  all  tin-  ln-auty 
Wliieli  \v»'  \vorslii|i  in  a  star. 

Tlierefort-  tlu)U  art  not  wrony, 

Isral'i'li,  who  dfspiscst  30 

An  uniinpassiont  tl  son;;  ; 
To  tlit'L"  the  laurels  hclony, 

JJest  bard,  because  the  wisest  ! 
Merrily  live,  and  louj^  ! 

The  et'stasir-*  above 

"With  tliy  burniny  measures  suit  — 
Thy  grief,  thy  joy,  thy  hate,  thy  love, 

SVith  the  fervour  of  thy  lute-- 

"NVell  nuiy  the  stars  be  mute  ! 

Yes,   Heaven  is  thine;    but  this  40 

Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours  ; 
Our  flowers  are  merely — flowei*s. 

And  tl  .!  shadow  of  thy  perfect  bliss 
Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 

If  I  could  dwell 
^Vhere  Israfcl 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody, 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might     'veil 

Trom  my  lyre  w^ithin  the  sk}-.  51 
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DREAMLAND 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely. 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thule — 
From  a  wild  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sublime, 
Out  of  Space — out  of  Time. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods, 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  tears  that  drip  all  over; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire. 
Surging,  unto  skies  of  fire; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters— lone  and  dead, — 
Their  still  waters— still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 

By  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
Their  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead, — 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily, — 
By  the  mountains — near  the  river 
Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever, — 
By  th-^  grey  woods, — by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encamp, — 
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By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 

Where  dwell  the  Ghouls,—  30 

By  each  spot  the  most  unholy — 
In  each  nook  most  melancholy, — 
There  the  traveller  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  Memories  of  the  Past — 
Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  sigh 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  by — 
White-robed  forms  of  friends  long  given, 
In  agony,  to  the  Earth — and  Heaven. 

For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 

'Tis  a  peaceful,  soothing  region —  40 

For  the  spirit  that  walks  in  shadow 

'Tis— oh,  'tis  an  Eldorado  ! 

But  the  traveller,  travelling  through  it. 

May  not — dare  not  openly  view  it ! 

Never  its  mysteries  are  exposed 

To  the  weak  human  eye  unclosed; 

So  wills  its  King,  who  hath  forbid 

The  uplifting  of  the  fringed  lid ; 

And  thus  the  sad  Soul  that  here  passes 

Beholds  it  but  through  darkened  glasses.       50 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  wandered  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thule. 
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SONNET-  TO  ZANTE 

Fair  isle,  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 

Thy  gentlest  of  all  gentle  names  dost  take! 
How  many  wiemories  of  what  radiant  hours 

At  sight  of  thee  and  thine  at  once  awake ! 
How  many  scenes  of  what  departed  bliss ! 

How  many  thoughts  of  what  entombed  hopes ! 
How  many  visions  of  a  maiden  that  is 

No  more— no  more  upon  thy  verdant  slopes! 
Xo  more !  alas,  that  magical  sad  sound 

Transforming   all!     Thy  charms  shall    please   no 
more — 
Thy  memory  no  morel     Accursed  ground 

Henceforth  I  hold  thy  flower-enamelled  shore, 
O  hyacinthine  isle  !    O  purple  Zante ! 

'Isola  d'oro!     Fior  di  Levante!' 
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THE  CITY  IN  THE  SEA 

Lo !   Death  has  reared  himself  a  throne 

In  a  strange  city  lying  alone 

Far  down  within  the  dim  West, 

Where  the  good   and  the  had   and   the   worst  and 

the  hest 
Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 
There  shrines  and  palaces  and  towers 
(Time-eaten  towers  that  tremble  not!) 
Resemble  nothing  that  is  ours. 
Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot. 
Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

No  rays  from  the  holy  heaven  come  down 
On  the  long  night-time  of  that  town; 
But  light  from  out  the  lurid  sea 
Streams  up  the  turrets  silently — 
Gleams  up  the  pinnacles  far  and  free — 
Up  domes — up  spires — up  kingly  halls — 
Up  fanes — up  Babylon-like  walls — 
Up  shadowy  long-forgotten  bowers 
Of  sculptured  ivy  and  stone  flowers — 
Up  many  and  many  a  marvellous  shrine 
Whose  wreathed  friezes  intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 
Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 
So  blend  the  turrets  and  shadows  there 
That  all  seem  pendulous  in  air, 
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While  from  a  p.oud  tower  in  the  town 
Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

There  open  fanes  and  gaping  graves 
Yawn  level  with  the  luminous  waves; 
But  not  the  riches  there  that  lie 
In  each  idol's  diamond  eye — 
Not  the  gaily-jewelled  dead 
Tempt  the  waters  from  their  bed; 
For  no  ripples  curl,  alas! 
Along  that  wilderness  of  glass — 
No  swellings  tell  that  winds  may  be 
Upon  some  far-off  happier  sea — 
No  heavings  hint  that  winds  have  been 
On  seas  less  hideously  serene. 

But  lo,  a  stir  is  in  the  air! 
The  wave — there  is  a  movement  there! 
As  if  the  towers  had  thrust  aside. 
In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide- 
As  if  their  tops  had  feebly  given 
A  void  within  the  filmy  Heaven. 
The  waves  have  now  a  redder  glow — 
The  hours  are  breathing  faint  and  low — 
And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 
Down,  down  Ihat  town  shall  settle  hence, 
Hell,  rising  from  a  thousand  thrones. 
Shall  do  it  reverence. 
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TO  ONE  IN  PAflADISE 

Thou  wast  all  that  to  me,  love, 
For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shriuc, 
All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  all  thr  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

Ah,  starry  Hope!    that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
*  On  !  on  ! ' — but  o'er  thp  P^st 

(Dim  gulf  I)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast! 

For,  alas!    alas!   with  me 

The  light  of  Life  is  o'er! 

'  No  more — no  more — no  more —  ' 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Sh;"'  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar! 

And  all  my  days  are  trances, 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  whe'-o  thy  grey  eye  glanees.. 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  e^  rnal  streams. 
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EULALIE— A  SONG 

I  DWELT  alone 
In  a  world  of  moan, 
And  my  soul  was  a  stagnant  tide, 
Till    the    fair    and    gentle    Eulalie    became    my 

blushing  bride — 
Till  the  yellow-haired  young  Eulalie  became  my 
smiling  bride. 

Ah,  less — less  bright 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Than  the  ey^s  of  the  radiant  girl ! 
And  never  a  flake 

That  the  vapour  can  make  lo 

With  the  moon-tints  of  purple  and  pearl, 
Can   vie   with   the   modest  Eulalie's   most   unre- 
garded curl — 
Can  compare  with  the  bright-eyed  Eulalie's  most 
humble  and  careless  curl. 

Now  Doubt — now  Pain 
Come  never  again, 
For  her  soul  gives  me  sigh  for  sigh, 
And  all  day  long 
Shines,  bright  and  strong, 
Astarte  within  the  sky, 
Wl  le    ever    to    her    dear    Eulalie    upturns    her 
matron  eye —  ^o 

"While    ever    to   her   young   Eulalie   upturns    her 
violet  eye. 
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[Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  Osgood.] 

Thou  wouldst  be  loved?— then  let  thy  heart 

From  its  present  pathway  part  not! 
Being  overything  which  now  thou  art, 

Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not. 
So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  ways, 

Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty. 
Shall  be  an  endless  theme  of  praise. 

And  love — a  simple  duty. 
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TO  F 

[F is,  presumably,  Mr^  Frances  Sargant  Osgood.] 

Beloved!   amid  the  earnest  woes 

That  crowd  around  my  earthly  path — 

(Drear  path,  alas !    where  grows 

Not  even  one  lonely  rose) — 
My  soul  at  least  a  solace  hath 

In  dreams  o£  thee,  and  therein  knows 

An  Eden  of  bland  repose. 

And  thus  thy  memory  is  to  me 
Like  some  enchanted  far-o£E  isle 

In  some  tumultuous  sea — 

Some  ocean  throbbing  far  and  free 
With  storms — but  where  meanwhile 

Serenest  skies  continually 

Just  o'er  that  one  bright  island  smile. 
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SONNET— SILENCE 


There  are  some  qualities— some  incorporate  thmgs. 

That  have  a  double  life,  which  thus  is  made 
A  tvpe  of  that  twia  entity  which  springs 

From  matter  and  light,  evinced  in  solid  and  shade. 
There  is  a  two-fold  Siletice— sea.  and  shore — 
Body  and  soul.     One  dwells  in  lonely  places. 
Newly  with  grass  o'ergrown ;  some  solemn  graces. 
Some  human  memories  and  tearful  lore, 
Rander  him  terrorless :   his  name's  *No  More*. 
He  is  the  corporate  Silence :  dread  him  not ! 

No  power  hath  he  of  evil  in  himself ; 
But  should  some  urgent  fate  (untimely  lot !) 

Bring  thee  to  meet  his  shadow  (nameless  elf. 
That  haunteth  the  lone  regions  where  hath  trod 
No  foot  of  man,)  commend  thyself  to  God  I 
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THE  CONQUEROR  WORM 


Lo!  'tis  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesome  latter  years! 
An  nugel  throng,  bewinged,  bedight 

In  veils,  and  drowned  in  tears, 
Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fear?, 
While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

Mimes,  in  the  form  of  God  on  high. 

Mutter  and  mumble  low. 
And  hither  and  thither  fly — 

Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  vast  formless  things 

That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro, 
Flapping  from  out  their  Condor  wings 

Invisible  Woe  I 
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That  motley  drama — oh,  be  sure 

It  shall  not  be  forgot ! 
With  its  Phantom  chased  for  evermore, 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not, 
Through  a  circle  that  ever  returneth  in 

To  the  self-same  spot. 
And  mucli  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 
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But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout 

A  crawling  shape  intrude ! 
A  blood-red  thing  that  writhes  from  out 

The  scenic  solitude ! 
It  writhes  !-it  writhes !— with  mortal  pangs 

The  mimes  become  its  food, 
And  seraphs  sob  at  vermin  fangs 

In  human  gore  imbued. 

Out— out  are  the  lights— out  all! 

And,  over  each  quivering  form, 
The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall. 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm 
AVhile  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan, 

Uprising,  'mvciling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  traged)',  'Man,' 

And  its  hero  the  Conqueror  ■\Vorm. 
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THE  HAUNTED  PALACE 


'I  ■»■ 


In  the  greenest  of  our  valleyB 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion — 

It  stood  there! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair! 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago,) 
And  every  gfentle  air  that  dallied. 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odour  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley. 

Through  two  luminous  windows,  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically. 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law. 
Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well-belitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 
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And  all  with  ixjarl  and  ruby  glowing 

Wm  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing. 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing,  »• 

In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate. 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn!— for  never  morrow^ 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate!) 
And  round  alwut  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed, 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed,  49 

And  tra\rillerp,  now,  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody, 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever 

And  laugh— but  smile  no  more. 

'  The   1845   text   has    'sorrow'   fcr  morrow.      But   this  ia 
obviously  a  misprint. — E». 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONAE 

PoLiTiAN,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Di  Broolio,  a  Koman  Duke. 

CousT  Casiiglione,  hi3  son. 

Bai-dazzar,  Duke  of  Surrey,  Friend  tc  Politian. 

A  Monk. 

Lalaue. 

Alessasdra,  betrothed  to  Castiglione. 

Jacista,  maiil  to  Lalage. 

The  Scene  lies  in  Jiome. 
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sce:nes  from  'POlitian' 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  DRAMA 


Rome.— ^  Hall  in  a  Palace. 
Alessaxdra  and  Castiglioxe. 

ALESSANDKA. 

Thou  art  sad,  Castiglione. 

CASTIGLIOXE. 

Sad  ! — not  I. 
Oh,  I'm  the  happiest,  happiest  man  in  Rome  1 
A  few  days  more,  thou  knowest,  my  Alessandra, 
Will  make  thee  mine.     Oh,  I  am  very  happy  ! 

ALESSANDRA. 

Methinks  thou  hast  a  singular  way  of  showing  ^ 
Thy  happiness !— what  ails  thee,  cousin  of  mine? 
Why  didst  thou  sigh  so  deeply? 

CASTIGLIONE. 

Did  I  sigh  ? 
I  was  not  conscious  of  it.     It  is  a  fashion, 
A  silly— a  most  silly  fashion  I  have 


Did  I  sigh? 


{sif/hing.) 


When  I  am  very  happy. 

ALESSAXDRA. 

Thou  didst.     Thou  art  not  well.    Thou  hast  indulged 
Too  much  of  late,  and  I  am  vexed  to  see  it. 
Late  hours  and  wine,  Castiglione,— these 
Will  ruin  thee!    thou  art  already  altered— 
Thy  looks  are  haggard— nothing  so  wears  away 
The  constitution  as  late  hours  and  wine. 
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CASTiOLioSw  {musinff). 
Nothing,  fair  cousin,  nothing-not  even  deep  sorrow- 
Wears  it  away  like  evil  hours  and  wine. 
I  will  amend. 

ALESSANDRA. 

Do  it!   I  would  have  thee  drop 
Thy  riotous  company,  too-fellows  low  bom- 
Ill  suit  the  like  with  old  Di  Brog      s  heir 
And  Alessandra's  husband. 

CASTIGLIONE. 

I  will  drop  them. 

\LESSANDRA. 

Thou  wilt-thou  must.  Attend  thou  also  more 
To  thy  dress  and  equipage-they  are  over  plain 
For  thy  lofty  rank  and  fashion-much  depends 
Upon  appearances. 

'^  CASTIGLIONE. 

I'll  see  to  it. 

ALESSAN'DRA. 

Then  see  to  it !— pay  more  attention,  sir, 
To  a  becoming  carriage-much  thou  wantest 
In  dignity. 

CASTIGLIONE. 

Much,  much,  oh  !    much  I  want 
In  proper  dignity. 

ALESS.VNDRA  {kauff^dil'j). 

Thou  mockest  me,  sir. 
CASTIGLIONE  {ahstractedly). 
Sweet,  gentle  Ltlage! 

ALESSAXDUA. 

iJeard  I  aright? 
I  speak  to  him-he  speaks  of  Lalage  1 
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Sir  Count !   {place*  her  hand  on  hu  thoulder)  what 
art  thou  dreaming^    (aside)  He's  not  we.!! 
What  ails  thee,  sir? 

CASTIGLIONE  {starting) 

Cousin!   fair  cousin '.—madam ! 
I  crave  thy  pardon— indeed  I  am  not  well— 
Your  hand  from  off  my  shoulder,  if  you  please. 
This  air  is  most  oppressive! -Madam- the  Duke! 
Enter  Di  Broglio. 

DI   BROGUO. 

My  son,  I've  news   for  thee  !-hey  ?-what 's  the 

matter?    {observing  Alessandra.) 
V  the  pouts?    Kiss  her,  Castiglione!    kiss  her 
You  dog!   and  make  it  up,  I  say,  this  mmute . 
I've  news  for  you  both.    Politian  is  expected 
Hourly  in  Romo— Politian,  Earl  of  Leicester! 
We'll  have  him  at  the  wedding.     'Tis  his  first  viuit 
To  the  imperal  city. 

ALESSANDRA. 

What!  Politian 
Of  Britain,  Earl  of  Leicestei  ? 

DI   BROGUO. 

The  came,  my  love. 
We'ir  lim  at  the  wedding.    A  man  quite  young 

In  yea.        it  grey  In    -  .e.     I  have  not  seen  him. 
But  Rumour  s:>eaks  of  him  as  of  a  prodigy 
Preeminent  in  arts  and  arms,  and  wealth. 
And  high  descent.    We'll  have  him  at  the  wedding.  50 

ALESSANDRA. 

I  have  heard  much  of  this  Politian. 
Gay,  volatile  and  giddy— is  he  not? 
And  little  given  to  thinking. 
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1)1   BROGLIO. 

Far  from  it,  love. 
No  braiK-h,  they  say,  of  all  philosophy 
So  deep  abstruse  he  has  rot  mastered  it. 
Learned  as  few  are  learned. 

AI.KSSANDIIA. 

'Tis  very  strange! 
I  have  known  men  have  seen  Politian 
And  sought  his  company.     They  speak  of  him 
As  of  one  who  entered  madly  into  life, 
Drinking  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs. 

CASTIGLIOXE. 

Ridiculous !    Now  /  have  seen  Politian 

And  know  him  well-nor  learned  nor  mirth  il  he. 

He  is  a  dreamer,  and  a  man  shut  out 

From  common  passions. 

1)1    BROOUO. 

Children,  we  disagree. 
Let  us  go  forth  and  taste  the  fragrant  air 
Of  the  garden.     Did  I  dream,  or  did  I  hear 
Politian    was  a  melimcliohj  man?  {Ixenni., 


II 
Rome.— J  Ladj/'s  aj.artmeni,  with  a  window  open  (uul 
Joohinn  into  a  garden.     Lat.age,  in.  deep  movrninr, 
read  in ff  af    a    iahle   on   which    lie   some   hooh   and 
a  hand  mirror.    Jn  Ihe  lackgroirnd  Jacinta  {a  servant 
maid)  leans  carelessly  upon  a  chair. 

I.ALAOE. 

Jacinta,  is  it  thou? 

JACINTA   {perfli/). 

Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  here. 
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LALAGE. 

I  did  not  know,  Jacinta,  you  were  in  waiting. 
Sit  doNvn!-let  not  my  presence  trouble  you-     70 
Sit  down !— for  I  am  humble,  most  humble. 
JACINTA  (asiih-). 

'Tis  time. 
(J^ciXTA  seats  henelf  in  a  shh'-lomi  nmnv.er 
vpon  the  chair,  res/inff  her  elLoirs  upon  the 
hack,  and  regardiwj  her  nmtrens  mth  a 
contewptuons  loot  Lalaoe  continvcs  to 
read.) 

LALAOE. 

'It  in  another  climate,  so  he  said, 

'Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  1   this  soil! 

(^,,„,^^,_/«,-„*  over  some  leaves,  and  restunef!.) 
'No  lingering  winters  there,  nor  snow,  nor  shower— 
« But  Ocean  ever  to  refresh  mankind  ^ 

'Breathes  the  -^hrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind. 
O,  beautiful  '.-most  beautiful  '.-how  like 
To  what  my  fevered  soul  doth  dream  of  Heaven  ! 
O  happy  land!  (,......)  She  died!-the  maiden  died  ! 

O  still  more  happy  maiden  who  couldst  die!         81 

Jacinta!  ,  t  .t  »r.ii. 

(Jacinta  returns  no  ansver,  and  Ijalage 

pre^entljj  resumes) 
Again!— a  similar  tale 
Told  of  a  beauteous  dame  beyond  the  sea  . 
Thus   speakoth  one  Ferdinand    in  the  words  of  the 

play —  ,  . 

'  She  died  f .         ning  ^-one  Bossola  answers  him- 
'  I  think  not  so— her  infelicity 
'  Seemed  to  have  years  too  many  '-Ah  luckless  lady  ! 
Jacinta  !    (a-/<V7  uo  ansu-cr.) 
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Here's  a  far  sterner  story, 
But  like— oh,  very  like  in  its  despair- 
Of  that  Egyptian  queen,  winning  so  easily 
A  thousand  hearts-losing  at  length  her  own. 
She  died.    Thus  endeth  the  history-and  her  maids 
Lean  over  her  and  weep-two  gentle  maids 
With  gentle  names— Eiros  and  Charmion ! 

Rainbow  and  Dove ! Jacinta ! 

JACINTA  {peltiihly). 

Madam,  what  Is  it? 

L.VLAGE. 

Wilt  thou,  my  good  Jacinta,  be  so  kind 
As  go  down  in  the  library  and  bring  me 
The  Holy  Evangelists? 

JACINTA. 

Pshaw !  (^•^'^•) 

LALAGE. 

If  there  be  balm  100 
For  the  wounded  spirit  in  Gilead  it  is  there ! 
Dew  in  the  night-time  of  my  bitter  trouble 
Will  there  be  found— 'dew  sweeter  far  than  that  ^ 
Which  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill.' 
{Be-enter  Jacinta,  and  throws  a  volume  on 
the  table.) 
There,   ma'am/s    the    book.     Indeed   she    is    very 
troublesome.  (Amle.) 

LALAGE  {astonished). 
What  didst  thou  say,  Jacinta?    Have  I  done  aught 
To  grieve  thee  or  to  vex  thee  ?— I  am  sorry. 
For  thou  hast  served  me  long  and  ever  been 
Trustworthy  and  respectful.        {resumes  her  reading.) 
JACINTA  {aside). 

I  can't  believe 


T^ 
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Sh.  W  any  more  iew.U_no-.<-*e  gave  n.e 
all. 

LALAOE.  . 

What  dld,t  thou  .ay,  JaclnU?   Nov.  I  bethmk  me 
;\rWnot,^!=e„U.^oJfVf-, 

Thou  needest,  Jacmta? 

JACINTA. 

Is  there  wo  farther  aid! 

^  c        »  //..;/;/.\     I'm  sure,  madam,  you 
That's  meant  for  me  (atide).     i  m  «      , 

need  noi  .  ,i 

Be  always  throwing  those  jewels  m  my  teeth, 

LAVAGE. 

Jewels!   Jacinta,-now  indeed,  Jacinta, 
I  thought  not  of  the  jewels. 

JACINTA. 

Oh  !   perhaps  not ! 
But  then  I  might  have  sworn  it.     Aitev  all,      no 
There  's  TJgo  says  ">»  ""S  >»  ""'^  P"'<'' 
Tor  he's  sure  the  Count  Caslighone  never 
WouU  have  give,  a  real  Jiamoud  to  such  as  yon; 
Tnd  at  lie  b»l  I'™  certain,  madam    you  eannot 
Have  use  for  jewel,  ««.    But  I  m,ght  baves.om  .t 

(Laiack  hmU  Mo  '«<"«   »»''   f"'"   ^"^^ 
,,ea4  npon   tU   laUe-after  a  >M  pauK 

raises  ii.) 

LALAGE. 

Poor  Lalage!-and  is  it  o-^ 'o  to?  ^ 

l^^l  Ttruh^ttn'tedtTug  thee  to  the  soul! 
W horn  thou  hast  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^y 
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Ha  I   liere  at  least  'b  a  friend— too  much  a  friend 
In  earlier  days— a  friend  will  not  deceive  thee.  130 
Fair  mirror  and  true  !  now  tell  me  (for  thou  canst) 
A  tale— a  pretty  tale— and  heed  thou  not 
Though  it  be  rife  with  woe.     It  answers  me. 
It  speaks  of  sunken  eyes,  and  wasted  cheeks, 
And  Beauty  long  deceased— remomhers  me 
Of  Joy  departed— Hope,  the  Seraph  Hope, 
Inurn&d  and  entombed :— now,  in  a  tone 
Low,  sad,  and  solemn,  but  most  audible. 
Whispers  of  early  grave  untimely  yawning 
For  ruined  maid.     Fair  mirror  and  true— thou  liest 

not! 
T//OH  hast  no  end  to  gain— no  heart  to  break— 

Castiglionc  lied  who  said  he  loved 

Thou  true— he  false  !— false  !— false  ! 

(Jf'/iile  »//e  Mpeah,  a  monk  enievK  her  ajiarf- 
ment,  and  approac/iea  itnolsened.) 

MO.VK. 

Refuge  thou  hast, 
Sweet  daughter,  in  Heaven.  Think  of  eternal  things  ! 
Give  up  thy  soul  to  penitence,  and  pray! 

LALAfiK   {ar'imig  hnrrieilli/). 
I  cannot  pray  \—\\y  soul  is  at  war  with  God  ! 
The  frightful  sounds  of  merriment  below 
Disttirb  my  senses— go  !  I  cannot  pray— 
The  sweet  airs  from  the  garden  worry  me !         150 
Thy  presence  grieves  me~go  !-thy  priestly  raiment 
Fills  me  with  dread— thy  ebony  crucifix 
A\  ith  horror  and  awe  ! 

MOXK. 

Think  of  thy  precious  soul .' 
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LALAOE. 

Think  of  my  early  days ! — think  of  my  father 
And  mother  in  Heaven  !   think  of  our  quiet  home. 
And  the  rivulet  that  ran  before  the  door  ! 
Think  of  my  little  sisters ! — think  of  them  ! 
And  think  of  me  ! — think  of  my  trusting  love 
And  confidence — his  vows — my  ruin — think — think 

Of  my  unspeakable  misery! bejjone  !  i6o 

Yet  stay  !   yet  stay  ! — what  was   it  thou  saidst  of 

p.aycr 
And  iwnitence  ?    Uidst  thou  not  sjjeak  of  faith 
.Vnd  vows  before  the  throne  ? 

MONK. 

I  did. 

LALACJE. 

'Tis  well, 
There  /*  a  vow  were  fittinj^f  should  be  made — 
A  s-wrcd  vow,  imperative,  and  urgent, 
A  solemn  vow ! 

MOVK. 

Daughter,  this  zeal  is  well ! 

LALAGE. 

Father,  this  zeal  is  anything  but  well  ! 

Hast  thou  a  crucitix  fit  for  this  thing  ? 

J'.   eruciF  ■  whereon  to  register 

This  sa^icd  vow?  170 

(lie  hands  her  his  own.) 

Not  that — Oh  !    no  ! — no  ! — no  ! 

{Shitdderiuff.) 

Not  that !  Not  that ! — I  toll  thee,  holy  man. 

Thy  raimi  nts  and  thy  ebony  cross  affright  mc  ! 

Stand  back  !    I  have  a  crucifix  myself, — 

/  have  a  crucifix  !     Methinks  'twere  fittinpr 


• 
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The  deed— the  vow— the  •ymbol  of  the  deed— 
And  the  deed'*  register  should  tally,  father  I 

(Draw*  a  cro«t-hamUed  dagger,  and  raites 
if  OH  high.) 

Behold  the  cross  wherewith  a  vow  like  mine 
Is  written  in  Heaven  ! 

MONK. 

Thy  words  are  madness,  daughter, 
And  speak  a  jmrpose  unholy— thy  lips  are  livid—' 
Thine  eyes  are  wild— tempt  not  the  wrath  divine  ! 
Pause  ere  too  late !— oh,  be  not— be  not  rash !  182 
Swear  not  the  oath— oh,  swear  it  not ! 


LA  LAG E. 


Ill 


'Tis 


sworn 


Attaparimenf  In  a  Pa/are.     Politiax  a//r/  Baluazzah. 

BALDAZZAK. 

Arouse  thee  now,  Politian ! 

Thou  must  not— nay  indeed,  indeed,  thou  shalt  not 
Give  way  unto  these  humours.     Be  thyself ! 
Shake  off  the  idle  fancies  that  beset  thee. 
And  live,  for  now  thou  diest! 

POLITIAX. 

Not  so,  Baldazzar 
Surely  I  live. 

BALDAZZAK. 

Politian,  it  doth  grieve  me 
To  see  thee  thus. 


i'tOSriK'HI 
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POLITIAX. 

Baldazzar,  it  doth  jfrieve  me      190 
To  give  thee  cause  for  grief,  my  honoured  friend. 
Command  me,  sir !  what  would«t  thou  have  me  do  ? 
At  thy  behest  I  will  shake  off  that  nature 
Which  from  my  forefathers  I  did  inherit, 
Which  from  my  mother's  milk  I  did  imbilw, 
And  be  no  more  Politian,  but  some  other. 
Command  me,  sir ! 

BALUA///AK. 

To  the  field,  then— to  the  field— 
Tt)  the  senate  or  the  field. 

POl.lTIAX. 

Alas  !  alas  ! 
There  is  an  imp  would  follow  me  even  there! 
There  is  an  imp  hath  followotl  me  even  there!    200 
There  is what  voice  was  tluat  ? 

BALD  A/./ A  It. 

•  I  heard  it  tiot. 

I  heard  not  any  voice  except  thine  own, 
And  the  echo  of  thine  own. 

POLITIAX. 

Then  I  but  dreamed. 

BALDAZ/AU. 

Give  not  thy  soul  to  dreams  :    the  cam^) — the  court. 
Befit  thee — Fame  awaits  thee— (i lory  calls — 
And  her,  the  trumpet-tongued,  thou  wilt  not  hear 
In  barkening  to  imaginary  sounds 
And  phantom  voices. 

POLITIAX. 

It  is  a  phantom  voice! 
Didst  thou  not  hear  it  iheni 
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BALDAZZAU. 

I  heard  it  not. 

POLITIAN. 

Thou  heardst  it  not ! Baldazzar,  speak  no  more 

To  me,  Politian,  of  thy  camps  and  courts.  211 

Oh!  I  am  sick,  sick,  sick,  even  unto  death, 

Of  the  hollow  and  high-sounding  vanities 

OE  the  populous  Earth  !     Bear  with  me  yet  awhile ! 

We  have  been  boys  together — schoolfellows — 

And  now  are  friends — yet  shall  not  be  so  long — 

For  in  the  eternal  city  thou  shalt  do  me 

A  kind  and  gentle  office,  and  a  Power — 

A  Power  august,  benignant  and  supreme — 

Shall  then  absolve  thee  of  all  further  duties         220 

Unto  thy  friend. 

BALDAZZAR. 

Thou  speakest  a  fearful  riddle 
I  ic'dl  not  understand. 

POLITIAX. 

Yet  now  as  Fate 
Approaches,  and  the  Hours  are  breathing  low. 
The  sands  of  Time  are  changed  to  golden  grains. 
And  dazzle  me,  Baldazzar.     Alas  !  alas  ! 
I  cannot  die,  having  within  my  heart 
So  keen  a  relish  for  the  beautiful 
As  hath  been  kindled  within  it.     Methinks  the  air 
Is  balmier  now  than  it  was  wont  to  be — 
Rich  melodies  are  floating  in  the  winds —  230 

A  rarer  loveliness  bedecks  the  earth — 
And  with  a  holier  lustre  the  quiet  moon 
Sitteth  in  Heaven. — Hist !  hist !  thou  canst  not  say 
Thou  hearest  not  note,  Baldazzar  ? 
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BALDAZZAR. 


Indeed  I  hear  not. 


POLITIAN. 

Not  hear  it ! — listen  now ! — listen  ! — the  faintest  sound 

And  yet  the  sweetest  that  oar  ever  heard  ! 

A  lady's  voice! — and  sorrow  in  the  tone! 

Baldazzar^  it  oppresses  me  like  a  spell  ! 

Again  ! — ^  again  ! — how  solemnly  it  falls 

Into  my  heart  of  hearts !  that  eloquent  voice       340 

Surely  I  never  heard — yet  it  were  well 

Mad  I  hid  heard  it  with  its  thrilling  tones 

In  earlier  days  ! 

BALDAZZAR. 

I  myself  hear  it  now. 
Be  still ! — the  voice,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly. 
Proceeds  from  yonder  lattice — which  you  may  soe 
Very  plainly  through  the  window — it  belongs. 
Does  it  not  ?  unto  this  palace  of  the  Duke  ? 
The  singer  is  undoubtedly  beneath 
The  roof  of  his  Excellency — and  perhaps 
Is  even  that  Alessandra  of  whom  he  spoke  250 

As  the  betrothed  of  Castiglione, 
His  sou  and  heir. 

POLITIAN. 

Be  still ! — it  comes  again  ! 

VOICE  {very  fahilly). 
'  And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus 
Who  hath  loved  thee  so  long 
In  wealth  and  woe  among  ? 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus? 

Say  nav — sav  nav  ! '  260 
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BALDAZZAR. 

The  song  is  English,  and  I  oft  have  heard  it 
In  merry  England — never  so  plaintively — 
Hist !  hist  I  it  comes  again  ! 

voiCK  (more  loudly). 
'  Is  it  so  stronir 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus 
Who  hath  loved  thee  so  loner 
In  wealth  and  woe  amoner? 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus? 

Say  nay — say  nay!'         37c 

BALDAZZAll. 

'Tis  hushed  and  all  is  still ! 

POUTIAK. 

All  «■*  noi  still! 

BALDAZZAR. 

Let  us  go  down. 

POLITIAX. 

Go  down,  Baldazzar,  go ! 

BALDAZZAR. 

The  hour  is  growing  late — the  Duke  awaits  us,— 
Thy  presence  is  expected  in  the  hall 
Below.     What  ails  thee,  Earl  Politian  ? 
VOICE  {(lidlnctli/). 
'  Who  hath  loved  thee  so  lonjr 
In  wealth  and  woe  among, 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong? 

Say  nay — say  nay  ! ' 

BALDAZZAR. 

Let  us  descend  ! — 'tis  time.     Politian,  give 
These  fancies  to  the  wind.     Remember,  prav 
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Your  bearing  lately  savoured  much  of  rudeness 
Unto  the  Duke.     Arouse  thee!    and  remember! 

POLITIAN. 

Remember  ?     I  do.     Lead  on  !     I  do  remember. 

(  (joliirf.) 

Let  us  descend.     Believe  me  I  would  give. 
Freely  would  give  the  broad  lands  of   my  earldom 
To  look  upon  the  face  hidden  by  yon  lattice — 
'To  gaze  upon  t^^-f  veiled  face,  and  hear 
Once  more  tha  *-,  tonirue.' 

isALDAZZAR. 

Let  me  beg  you,  sir, 
Descend  with  me — the  Duke  may  be  offended 
Let  us  go  down,  I  pray  you. 

VOICE  {loudl'i). 

Say  nay  ! — gay  nay  ! 
POLITIAN  (afide). 
'Tis    strange  ! — 'tis    very    strange — methought    the 

voice 
Chimed  in  with  my  desires,  and  bade  me  stay  ! 

{Approachhiff  the  w'lmlotc.) 
Sweet  voice  !  I  heed  thee,  and  will  surely  stay. 
Now  be  this  Fancy,  by  Heaven !  or  be  it  Fate, 
Still  will  I  not  descend.     Baldazzar    make 
Apology  unto  the  Duke  for  me; 
I  go  not  down  to-nig.;l. 

BALDAZZAK. 

Your  lordshi})'s  })leasui-e 
Shall  be  attended  to.     Good-night,  Politian. 

POLITIAN. 

Good-night,  my  friend,  good-night.  300 

F2 
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IV 

"'he  gafden»  of  a  Palace — Moonl'igJU. 
Lalage  and  Politian. 

LALAOE. 

And  dost  thou  speak  of  love 

To  me,  Politian? — dost  thou  speak  of  love 

To  Lalage  ? — ah,  woe — ah,  woe  is  me  ! 

This  mockery  is  most  cruel — most  cruel  indeed ! 

POLITIAX. 

Weep  not !  oh,  sob  not  thus  ! — thy  bitter  tears 
Will  madden  me.     Oh,  mourn  not,  Lalage — 
Be  comforted  !    I  know — I  know  it  all. 
And  still  I  speak  of  love.     Look  at  me,  brightest 
And  beautiful  Lalage  ! — turn  here  thine  eyes ! 
Thou  askest  me  if  I  could  speak  of  love,  310 

Knowing  what  I  know,  and  seeing  what  I  have  seen. 
Thou  askest  me  that — and  thus  I  answer  thee — 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee  I  answer  thee. 

{Kneeling^ 
Sweet  Lalage,  I  love  thee — love  thee — love  thee; 
Thro'  good  and  ill — thro'  weal  and  woe  I  love  thee. 
Not  mother,  with  her  first-born  on  her  knee, 
Thrills  with  intenser  love  than  I  for  thee. 
Not  on  God's  altar,  in  any  time  or  clime. 
Burned  there  a  holier  fire  than  bumeth  now 
Within  my  spirit  for  thee.     And  do  I  love?       320 

{^Armng^ 
Even  for  thy  woes  I  love  thee— even  for  thy  woes — 
Th}^  beauty  and  thy  woes. 
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LALAOE. 

Alas,  proud  Earl, 
Thou  dost  forget  thyself,  remembering  me  ! 
How,  in  thy  father's  hills,  among  the  maidens 
Pure  and  reproachless  of  thy  princely  line. 
Could  the  dishonoured  Lalage  abide? 
Thy  wife,  and  with  a  tainted  memory — • 
My  seared  and  blighted  name,  how  would  it  tally 
With  the  ancestral  honours  of  thy  house, 
And  with  thy  glory? 

POLITIAN. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  glory  !  330 
I  hate — I  loathe  the  name ;    I  do  abhor 
The  unsatisfactory  and  ideal  thing. 
Art  thou  not  Lalage  and  I  Politian  ? 
Do  I  not  love— art  thou  not  beautiful — 
"What  need  we  more  ?    Ha  !    glory  ! — now  speak  not 

of  it. 
By  all  I  hold  most  sacred  and  most  solemn — 
By  all  my  wishes  now — my  fears  hereafter— 
By  all  I  scorn  on  earth  and  hope  in  heaven — 
There  is  no  deed  I  would  more  glory  in. 
Than  in  thy  cause  to  scofE  at  this  same  glory    340 

And  trample  it  under  foot.     What  matters  it 

What  matters  it,  my  fairest,  and  my  best, 
That  we  go  down  unhoncured  and  forgotten 
Into  the  dust — so  we  descend  together. 
Descend  together-  -and  then — and  then,  perchance— 

LALAGE. 

Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politian? 

POLITIAN. 

And  then,  perchance 
Jri-se  together,  Lalage,  and  roam 
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The  starry  and  quiet  dwellings  of  the  blest, 
And  still 

LALAOE. 

Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politian  ? 

POUTIAX. 

And  still  iogether — logether. 

LALAOE. 

Now  Earl  of  Leicester  !       350 
Thou  lorest  me,  and  in  my  lieart  of  hearts 
I  feel  thou  lovest  me  truly. 

POLITIAX. 

Oh,  Lalage ! 
(Throwinff  himself  7ipon  Iiis  knee.) 
And  lovest  thou  me"^ 

LALAGE. 

Hist !   hush  !    within  the  gloom 
Of  yonder  trees  methought  a  figure  past — 
A  spectral  figure,  solemn,  and  slow,  and  noiseless — 
Like  the  grim  shadow  Conscience,  solemn  and  noise- 
less. 

{Walks  across  and  reliirns.) 
I  was  mistaken — 'twas  but  a  giant  bough 
Stirred  by  the  autumn  wind.     Politian ! 

POLITIAX. 

!My  Lalage — my  love  !    why  art  thou  moved  ? 
Why  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ?    Not  Conscience'  self,  360 
Far  less  a  shadow  which  thou  likenest  to  it, 
Should  shake  the  firm  spirit  thus.    But  the  night  wind 
Is  chilly — and  these  melancholy  boughs 
Throw  over  all  things  a  jfloom. 

LALAGE. 

Politian ! 
Thou  speakest  to  me  of  love.    Knowest  thou  the  land 
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With  which  all  tongues  are  busy — a  land  new  found — 
Miraculously  found  by  one  o£  Genoa — 
A  thousand  leagues  within  the  golden  west? 
A  fairy  land  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  sunshine. 
And  crystal  lakes,  and  over-arching  forests,  370 

A.id  mountains,  around  whose  towering  summits  the 

winds 
Of  Heaven  untrammelled  flow— which  air  to  breathe 
Is  Happiness  now,  and  will  be  Freedom  hereafter 
In  days  that  are  to  come? 

POLITIAX. 

O,  wilt  thou — wilt  thou 
Fly  to  that  Paradise — my  Lalage,  wilt  thou 
Fly  thither  with  me  ?    There  Care  shall  be  forgotten. 
And  Sorrow  shall  be  no  more,  and  Eros  be  all. 
And  life  shall  then  be  mine,  for  I  wili  live 
For  thee,  and  in  thine  eyes — and  thou  shalt  be 
No  more  a  mourner — but  the  radiant  Joys  380 

Shall  wait  upon  thee,  and  the  angel  Hope 
Attend  thee  ever;    and  I  will  kneel  to  thee 
And  worship  thee,  and  call  thee  my  beloved. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  love,  my  wife, 
!My  all; — oh,  wilt  thou — wilt  thou,  Lalage, 
Fly  thither  with  me? 

LALAGE. 

A  deed  is  to  be  done — 


Castijrlione  lives ! 

POLITIAX. 

And  he  shall  die ! 
LALAGE  {lifter  a  pome). 

And — he — shall  —  die  ! alas  ! 

Castiglione  die?     Who  spoke  the  words? 


{Exit) 
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Where  am  I  ? — what  was  it  he  said  ?— Politian  !  390 

Thou  art  not  gone thou  art  not  gone,  Politian ! 

I  feel  thou  art  not  gone — yet  dare  not  look. 
Lest  I  behold  thee  not;    thou  conhht  not  go 
With  those  words  upon  thy  lips — O,  speak  to  me ! 
And  let  me  hear  thy  voice — one  word — one  word, 
To  say  thou  art  not  gone,     one  little  sentence, 
To  say  how  thou  dost  scorn — how  thou  dost  hate 
My  womanly  weakness.    Ha  !  ha  !  thou  ad  not  gone — 

0  speak  to  me  !    I  knexo  thou  wouldst  not  go  ! 

1  knew  thou  wouldst  not,  couldst  not,  diird  not  go.  400 
Villain,  thou  art  not  gone — thou  mockest  me  ! 
And  thus  I  clutc'    ^hee — thus! He  is  ffone. 

he  is  gone — 
Gone — gone.    Where  am  I  ? 'tis  well — 'tis  very 

well! 
So  that  the  blade  be  keen— the  blow  be  sure, 
"Tis  w<  11,  'tis  very  well — alas  I  alas! 


The  suhiirhs.     Politian  alone. 

POLITIAN. 

This  weakness  grows  upon  ine.     I  am  faint, 

And  much  I  fear  me  ill— it  will  not  do 

To  die  ere  I  have  lived  !— Stay,  stay  thy  hand, 

O  Azrael,  yet  awhile  !— Prince  of  the  Powers 

Of  Darkness  and  the  Tomb,  O  pity  me  !  410 

O  pity  me!  let  me  not  perish  now, 

In  the  budding  of  my  Paradisal  Hope! 

(live  me  to  live  yet — yet  a  little  while  : 

'Tis  I  who  pray  for  life— T  who  so  late 

Demanded  but  to  die !— what  sayeth  the  Count? 
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Filter  Balda/zais. 

BALDAZZAIt. 

That  knowing  no  cause  of  quarrel  or  of  feud 
Between  the  Earl  Politian  and  himself, 
lie  doth  decline  your  cartel. 

POMTIAX. 

What  didst  thou  sa}-? 
What  answ^er  was  it  you  brought  me,  good  Baldazzar? 
With  what  excessive  fragrance  the  zephyr  comes   420 
Laden  from  yonder  bowers ! — a  fairer  day, 
Or  one  more  worthy  Italy,  methinks 
No  mortal  eyes  '  ive  seen ! — what  said  the  Count  ? 

BALDAZZAIt. 

That  he,  Castiglione,  not  being  aware 

Of  any  feud  existing,  or  any  cause 

Of  quarrel  between  your  lordship  and  himself, 

Cannot  accept  the  challenge. 

POLITIAN. 

It  is  most  true — 
All  this  is  very  true.     When  saw  you,  sir, 
When  saw  you  now,  Baldazzar,  in  the  frigid 
Ungenial  Britain  which  we  left  so  lately,  430 

A  heaven  so  calm  as  this — so  utterly  free 
From  the  evil  taint  of  clouds  ? — and  he  did  sat/  ? 

BALDAZZAR. 

No  more,  my  lord,  than  I  have  told  you,  sir  : 
The  Count  Castiglione  will  not  fight, 
Having  no  cause  for  quai'rel. 

POLITIAN. 

Now  this  is  true — 
All  very  true.     Thou  art  my  friend,  Baldazzar, 
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And  I  have  not  forgotten  it — thou'lt  do  me 
A  piece  of  service  ;    wilt  thou  go  back  and  say 
Unto  this  man,  that  I,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Hold  him  a  villain? — thus  much,  I  prythec,  say  440 
Unto  the  Count — it  is  exceeding  just 
He  chould  havt     "use  for  quarrel. 

nALDAZZAU. 

My  lord  ! — my  friend  ! 

roLiTiAN  {anide). 

'Tis  he  ! — he  comes  himself  ?  (a/oi/fl.)  Thou  reasonest 
well. 

I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say — not  send  the  mes- 
sage— 

Well !— I  will  think  of  it— I  will  not  send  it. 

Now  prithee,  leave  me — hither  doth  come  a  person 

With  whom  affairs  of  a  most  private  nature 

I  would  adjust. 

BALDAZZAR. 

I  go — to-morrow  we  meet, 
Do  we  not  ?— at  the  Vatican. 

POLITIAX. 

At  the  Vatican. 
(Eicif  Baldazzar.) 
F/ifer  Castiglioxe. 
castiglioxe. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  here !  450 

POLITIAX. 

I  am  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  thou  seest, 
Dost  thou  not  ?    that  I  am  here. 

CASTIGLIOXE. 

My  lord,  some  strange. 
Some  singular  mistake — misunderstanding — 
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I  lath  without  doubt  arisen  :    thou  Iiast  been  urged 
Thereby,  in  heat  of  anger,  to  address 
Some  words  most  unaeuountabh?,  in  writing, 
To  me,  Castiglione ;    the  bearer  being 
]ia1da//ar,  Duke  of  Surrey.     I  am  aware 
Of  nothing  wiiii-h  might  warrant  thee  in  this  thing, 
Having  given  thee  no  offence.     Ha  ! — am  I  right  ? 
'Twas  a  mistake  ? — undoubtedly — we  all  461 

Do  err  at  times. 

POLITTAX. 

Draw,  villain,  and  prate  no  more ! 

CASTIGLIOXK. 

Ha  ! — draw  ? — and  villain  ?  have  at  thee  then  at  once, 
Prxjud  Earl!  (Urates.) 

POLITTAX  {(Irav'ing). 
Thus  to  the  expiatory  tomb. 
Untimely  sepulchre,  I  do  devote  thee 
In  the  name  of  Lalage ! 

CASTKiLiONE  {letting  fall  Jih  sirord  and  recoiling  to  the 
exiremify  of  the  utage), 
OP  Lalage  ! 
Hold  off — thy  sacred  hand  ! — avaunt,  I  say  ! 
A  vaunt — I  will  not  fight  thee — indeed  I  dare  not. 

POLITIAX. 

Thou  wilt  not  fight  vith  me  didst  say,  Sir  Count  ? 
Shall  I  be  baffled  thus  ? — now  this  is  well ;  470 
Didst  say  thou  darcst   not  ?      Ha  ! 

CASTIGLIOXE. 

I  dare  not — dare  not — 
Hold  off  tliy  hand — with  Ihat  bfloved  name 
So  fresh  upon  thy  lips  I  will  not  fight  thee — 
I  cannot — dare  not. 
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POMTFAX. 

Xow  by  my  lialidom 
T  do  believe  thee  !— coward,  I  do  believe  thee  ! 

CASTIGLIOXE. 

Ha  !— coward  !— this  may  not  be! 

{Cfufc/ien  hix  tworU  and  xfarjgem  lovard* 
Poi.iTiAV,  hdt  fiiit  jntrpotie  /-»  changed 
hefore  reaching  him,  and  he  faHn  vjmi 
his  knee  at  the  feet  of  the  EarL\ 

Alas  !  inv   lord, 
It  is— it  ig—most  true.     In  such  a  cause 
1   atu  the  veriest  coward.     O  pity  mc  ! 
POLITIAX  {greatly  mftened). 
Alas! — I  do— indeed  I  pity  thee. 

CASTIGLIOXK. 

And  Lalage 

POLITIAX. 

Scoundrel \ — ar'n<e  and  die]  .<?o 

CASTIGLIOXK. 

It  needeth  not  be— thus— thus— O  let  mc  die 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee.     It  were  most  fittin-j 
That  in  this  deep  humiliation  I  perish. 
For  in  the  ^ght  I  will  not  raise  a  hand 
Ajyainst  thee,  Earl  of  Leicester.     Strike  thou  home— 

{Baring  hi^  fiosom.) 
Here  is  no  let  or  hindrance  to  thy  weaix)n— 
Strike  home.     I  will  not  f\g\\t  thee. 

POLITIAX. 

Xow  s'Death  and  Hell ! 
Am  I  nnf — am  I  not  sorely — giievousiy  tempted 
To  take  thee  at  thy  word?     But  mark  me.  sir, 
Think  not  to  fly  me  thus.     Do  thou  preiare      '490 
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For  publie  insult  in  the  streets — before 

The  eyes  of  th''  '^•tizens.     I'll  follow  thee — 

Like  an  avenj«;in{^  spirit  I'll  follow  thee 

Even  unto  death.     Before  those  whom  thou  lovest — 

Before  all  Rome  I'll  taunt  thee,  villain, — I'll  taunt 

thee, 
Dost  hear  ?  with  cowardice — thou  wift  nut  fight  me  ? 
Thou  liest!    i\\^\x  shall  \  {tlxil. 

CASTIULIONK. 

Now  this  indeed  is  just  ! 
Most  rijjhtcous,  and  most  just,  aven  ;'ii      'leavcul 
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[Private  reasons — some  of  which  have  reference  to  the  sin  of 
plagiarism,  and  others  to  the  date  of  Tennjson's  first  poenis — 
have  induced  me,  af;er  some  hesitation,  to  re-puLlish  these,  the 
crude  compositions  of  my  earlie&t  boyhood.  They  are  printed 
rerbathn — without  alteration  from  the  original  edition — the  date 
of  which  is  too  remote  to  be  judiciously  acknowledged.— £.  A.  P.] 
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SONNET— TO   SCIENCE 

Science  !   true  daughter  of  Old  Time  thou  art ! 

"Who  alterest  all  things  with  thy  peering  eyes. 
Why  preyest  thou  thus  upon  ihe  poet's  heart. 

Vulture,  whose  wings  are  dull  realities? 
How  should  he  love  thee?  or  how  deem  thee  wise. 

Who  wouldst  not  leave  him  in  his  wandering 
To  seek  for  treasure  in  the  jewelled  skies, 

Albeit  he  soared  with  an  undaunted  wing  ? 
Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  car? 

And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood       lo 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star  ? 

Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  her  flood. 
The  J/iPn  from  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
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summer  dream  beneath  the  tamarind  tree  ? 
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PART  I 

O !   NOTHING  earthly  save  the  my 

(Thrown  back  from  flowers)  of  Beauty's  eye. 

As  in  those  gardens  where  the  day 

Springs  from  the  gems  of  Circassy — 

O !   nothing  eart'ily  save  the  thrill 

Of  melody  in  woodland  rill — 

Or  (music  of  the  passion-hearted) 

Joy's  voice  so  peacefully  departed 

That  like  the  murnur  in  the  shell. 

Its  echo  dwelleth  and  will  dwell —  lo 

Oh,  nothing  of  the  dross  of  ours — 

Yet  all  the  beauty — all  the  flowers 

That  list  our  Love,  and  deck  our  bowers — 

Adorn  yon  world  afar,  afar — 

The  wandering  star. 

Twas  a  sweet  time  for  Nesace — for  there 
Her  world  lay  lolling  on  the  golden  air. 
Near  four  bright  suns — a  temporary  rest — 
An  oasis  in  desert  of  the  blest. 
Away — ^away — 'mid  seas  of  rays  that  roll  jo 

I'mpyrean  splendour  o'er  th'  unchained  soul — 
The  soul  that  scarce  (the  billows  are  so  dense) 
Can  struggle  to  its  destin'd  eminence,— 
To  distant  spheres,  from  time  to  time,  she  rude 
And  late  to  ours,  the  favour'd  one  of  God — 
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But,  now,  tlie  ruler  of  an  anchor'd  realm, 
She  throws  aside  the  sceptre — leaves  the  helm, 
j\ii<l,  amid  incense  and  high  spiritual  hymns. 
Laves  in  quadruple  light  her  angel  limbs. 

Now  happiest,  loveliest  in  yon  lovely  Earth,     30 
Whence  sprang  the  *  Idea  of  Beauty  *  into  birth, 
(Falling  in  wreaths  thro'  many  a  startled  star. 
Like  woman^s  hair  'mid  pearls,  until,  afar. 
It  lit  on  hills  Achaian,  and  there  dwelt) 
She  looked  into  Infinity — and  knelt. 
Rich  clouds,  for  canopies,  about  her  curled — 
Fit  emblems  of  the  model  of  her  world — 
Seen  but  in  beauty — not  irapc-ding  sight 
Of  other  beauty  glittering  thro*  the  light — 
A  wreath  that  twined  each  starry  form  around,  40 
And  all  the  opal'd  air  in  colour  bound. 

All  hurriedly  she  knelt  upou  a  bed 
Of  flowers :    of  lilies  such  as  rear'd  the  head 
On  the  fair  Capo  Deucato,  and  sprang 
So  eagerly  around  about  to  hang 

Upon  the  flying  footsteps  of deep  pride — 

Of  her  who  lov'd  a  mortal — and  so  died. 
The  Sephalica,  budding  with  young  bees, 
Upreared  its  purple  stem  around  her  knees : — 
And  gemmy  flower,  of  Trebizond  misnam'd —  50 
Inmate  of  highest  stars,  where  erst  it  sham'd 
All  other  loveliness  : — its  honipd  dew 
(The  fabled  nectar  that  the  heathen  knew) 
Deliriously  sweet,  was  dropped  from  Heaven. 
And  fell  on  gardens  of  the  unforgiven 
In  Trebizond — and  on  a  sunny  flower 
So  like  its  own  above  that,  to  Ihis  hour, 
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It  still  remainethj  torturing  the  bee 

With  madness^  and  unwonted  reverie : 

In  Heaven^  and  all  its  environs^  the  leaf  6o 

And  blossom  of  the  fairy  plant  in  grief 

Disconsolate  linger — grief  that  bangs  her  head, 

Repenting  follies  that  full  long  have  fled. 

Heaving  her  white  breast  to  the  balmy  air, 

Like  guilty  beauty,  chasten'd  and  more  fair: 

Nyctanthes  too,  as  sacred  as  the  light 

She  fears  to  perfume,  perfuming  the  night : 

And  Clytia,  pondering  between  many  a  sun, 

"While  pettish  tears  adown  her  petals  run  : 

And  that  aspiring  flower  that  sprang  on  Earth,   70 

And  died,  ere  scarce  exalted  into  birth, 

Bursting  its  odorous  heart  in  spirit  to  wing 

Its  way  to  Heaven,  from  garden  of  a  king: 

And  Valisnerian  lotus,  thither  flown 

From  struggling  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhone : 

And  thy  most  lovely  purple  ijerfume,  Zante ! 

Isola  d'oro! —  Fior  di  Levante ! 

And  the  Nelumbo  bud  that  floats  for  ever 

With  Indian  Cupid  down  the  holy  river — 

Fair  flowers,  and  fairy !  to  whose  care  is  given   80 

To  bear  the  Goddess'  song,  in  odours,  up  to  Heaven 


'  Spirit !    that  dwellest  where, 

In  the  deep  sky. 
The  terrible  and  fair, 

In  beauty  vie  ! 
Beyond  the  line  of  blue — 

The  boundary  of  the  star 
Which  turneth  at  the  \iew 

Of  thy  barrier  and  thy  bar — 
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Of  the  barrier  overgone  90 

By  the  comets  who  were  cast 
From  their  pride  and  from  their  throne 

To  be  drudges  till  the  last — 
To  be  carriers  of  fire 

(The  red  fire  of  their  heart) 
With  speed     'lat  may  not  tire 

And  with  pain  that  shall  not  part — 
Who  lives! — that  we  know — 

In  Eternity — we  feel — 
But  the  shadow  of  whose  brow  100 

AVhat  spirit  shall  reveal? 
Tho'  the  beings  whom  thy  Nesace, 

Thy  messenger  hath  known 
Have  dream'd  for  thy  Infinity 

A  model  of  their  jwn — 
Thy  will  is  done,  O  God ! 

The  star  hath  ridden  high 
Thro'  many  a  tempest,  but  she  rode 

Beneath  thy  burning  eye; 
And  here,  in  thought,  to  thee —  110 

In  thought  that  can  alone 
Ascend  thy  empire  and  so  be 

A  partner  of  thy  throne — 
By  winged  Fantasy, 

My  embassy  is  given, 
Till  secrecy  shall  knowledge  be 

In  the  environs  of  Heaven/ 
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She  ceas'd — and  buried  then  her  burning  cheek 
A  hash 'd,  amid  the  lilies  there,  to  seek 
A  shelter  from  the  fervour  of  His  eye. 
For  the  stars  trembled  at  the  Deity. 
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She   stirred    not — breath'd   not — for    a   voice    was 

there 
How  solemnly  pervading  the  calm  air ! 
A  sound  of  silence  on  the  startled  ear 
Which    dreamy    poets    name    'the    music    of    the 

sphere '. 
Ours  is  a  world  of  words:    Quiet  we  call 
'Silence' — which  is  the  merest  word  of  all. 
All  Nature  speaks,  and  ev'n  ideal  things 
Flap  shadowy  sounds  from  visionary  wings — 
But  ah!  not  so  when,  thus,  in  realms  on  high  130 
The  eternal  voice  of  God  is  passing  by, 
And  the  red  winds  are  withering  in  the  sky: — 


'What  tho'  in  worlds  which  sightless  cycles  run. 
Linked  to  a  little  system,  and  one  sun — 
Where  all  my  love  is  folly  and  the  crowd 
Still  think  my  terrors  but  the  thunder  cloud. 
The  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  ocean-wrath — 
(Ah !   will  they  cross  me  in  my  angrier  path  ?) 
What  tho'  in  worlds  which  own  a  single  sun 
The  sands  of  Time  grow  dimmer  as  they  run,    140 
Yet  thine  is  my  resplendency,  so  given 
To  bear  my  secrets  thro'  the  upper  Heaven 
Leave  tenantless  thy  crystal  home,  and  fly, 
With  all  thy  train,  athwart  the  moony  sky — 
Apart — like  fire-flies  in  Sicilian  night, 
And  wing  to  other  worlds  another  light ! 
Divulge  the  secrets  of  thy  embassy 
To  the  proud  orbs  that  twinkle — and  su  be- 
To  ev'ry  heart  a  barrier  and  a  ban 
Lest  the  stars  totter  in  the  guilt  of  man!'  150 
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Up  rose  the  maiden  in  the  yellow  night, 
The  single-moonM  eve  ! — on  Earth  we  plight 
Our  faith  to  one  love — and  one  moon  adore — 
The  birth-place  of  young  Beauty  had  no  more. 
As  sprang  that  yellow  star  from  downy  hours 
Up  rose  the  maiden  from  her  shrine  of  flowers, 
And  bent  o'er  sheeny  mountains  and  dim  plain 
Her  way,  but  left  not  yet  her  Therasaean  reign. 


PART  II 

High  on  a  mountain  of  enamell'd  head — 

Such  as  the  drowsy  shepherd  on  his  bed  160 

Of  giant  pasturage  lying  at  his  ease, 

Raising  his  heavy  eyelid,  starts  and  sees 

With  many  a  mutter'd  '  hope  to  be  forgiven ' 

What  time  the  moon  is  quadrated  in  Heaven — 

Of  rosy  head  that,  towering  far  away 

Into  the  sunlit  ether,  caught  the  ray 

Of  sunken  suns  at  eve — at  noon  of  night. 

While  the  moon  danc'd  with  the  fair  stransjer  lig-ht — 

Uprear'd  upon  such  height  arose  a  pile 

Of  gorgeous  columns  on  th'  unburthen'd  air,       170 

Flashing  from  Parian  marble  that  twin  smile 

Far  down  upon  the  wave  that  sparkled  there. 

And  nursled  the  young  mountain  in  its  lair. 

Of  molten  stars  their  pavement,  such  as  fall 

Thro'  the  ebon  air,  besilvering  the  pall 

Of  their  own  dissolution,  while  they  die — 

Adorning  then  the  dwellings  of  the  sky. 

A  dome,  by  linked  light  from  Heaven  let  down. 

Sat  gently  on  these  columns  as  a  crown — 
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A  window  of  one  circular  diamond^  there,  is© 

Look'd  out  above  into  the  purple  air, 

And  rays  from  God  shot  down  that  meteor  chain 

And  hallowed  all  the  beauty  twice  again, 

Save  when,  between  th'  Empyrean  and  that  ring, 

Some  eager  spirit  flapp'd  his  dus!      wing. 

But  on  the  pillars  Seraph  eyes  have  seen 

The  dimness  of  this  world:   that  greyish  green 

That  Nature  loves  the  best  for  Beauty's  grave 

Lurk'd  in  each  cornice,  round  each  architrave — 

And  every  sculptur'd  cherub  thereabout  190 

That  from  his  marble  dwelling  i>eerfed  out, 

Seem'd  earthly  in  the  shadow  of  his  niche — 

Achaian  statues  in  a  world  so  rich  ? 

Friezes  from  Tadmor  and  Persepolis — 

From  Balbec,  and  the  stilly,  clear  abyss 

Of  beautiful  Gomorrah !    O,  the  wave 

Is  now  upon  thee — but  too  late  to  save ! 


Sound  loves  to  :    rel  in  a  summer  night : 
Witness  the  murmur  of  the  grey  twilight 
That  stole  upon  the  ear,  in  Eyraco,  200 

Of  many  a  wild  star-gazer  long  ago — 
That  stealeth  ever  on  the  ear  of  him 
Who,  musing,  gazeth  on  the  distance  dim, 
And  sees  the  darkness  cominjr  as  a  cloud — ■ 
Is  not  its  form — its  voice — most  palpable  and  loud  ? 

But  what  is  this? — it  cometh,  and  it  brings 
A  music  with  it — 'tis  the  rush  of  wings — 
A  ])ause — and  then  a  sweeping,  falling  strain 
And  Nesace  is  in  her  halls  a&rain. 
From  the  wild  energy  of  wanton  haste  310 
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Ilor  cheeks  were  flushing,  and  her  lips  apart; 
And  zone  that  clung  around  her  gentle  waist 

Had  burst  beneath  the  heaving  of  her  heart. 
Within  the  centre  of  that  hall  to  breathe, 
She  paused  and  panted,  Zanthe  !   all  beneath. 
The  fairy  light  that  kiss'd  her  golden  hair 
And  loDg'd  to  rest,  yet  could  but  sparkle  there. 

Young  flowers  were  whispering  in  melody 
To  happy  flowers  that  night — and  tree  to  tree ; 
Fountains  were  gushing  music  as  they  fell  220 

In  many  a  star-lit  grove,  or  moon-lit  dell ; 
Yet  silence  came  upon  material  things — 
Fair  flowers,  bright  waterfalls  and  angel  wings — 
And  sound  alone  that  from  the  spirit  sprang 
iJore  burthen  to  the  charm  the  maiden  sang : 


*  'Neath  the  blue-bell  or  streamer — 

Or  tufted  wild  spray 
That  keeps,  from  the  dreamer. 

The  moonbeam  away — 
Bright  beings  I    that  ponder,  330 

With  Irill"  closing  eyes, 
On  the  stars  which  your  wonder 

Hath  drawn  from  the  skies, 
Till  they  glance  tliro'  the  shade,  and 

Come  down  to  your  brow 
Like eyes  of  the  maiden 

Who  calls  on  you  now — 
Arise  !    from  your  dreaming 

In  violet  bowers. 
To  duty  beseeming  24* 

These  star-litten  hours — 
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And     »»••-'  frun-   your  Lrewies 

Encurnuer'd  witli  .lew 
The  brctth  of  those  kisses 

That  I'umber  them  too— 
(O  !   how,  without  you,  Ijovc  ! 

Could  anjjels  be  blest  ?) 
Those  kisses  of  true  Love 

That  luU'd  ye  to  rust ! 
Up  ! — shake  from  your  wing 

Each  hindering  thing  : 
The  dew  of  the  night — 

It  would  weigh  down  your  flight  ; 
And  true  love  caresses — 

O,  leave  them  apart 
They  are  light  on   the  tresses, 

But  lead  on  the  heart. 

Ligeia !    Ligeia  ! 

My  beautiful  one  ! 
Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run, 
O!    is  it  thy  will 

On  the  breezes  to  toss  ? 
Or,  ( apriciously  still, 

Like  the  lone  Albatross, 
Incumbei!'    ^n  night 

(As  she  >jii  the  airi 
1N>  keep  \»at<h  with  deli<riit 

On  tht    h   rmon\    there  'f 

Ligeia  !    wlierevi-r 

Tliy  ixuaj^e  luu  \    In.', 
No  magic  shall  sever 

Thy  musii-  from  tbee. 
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Tlu«  '  hast  bound    >Ma»y  t?>«^ 

Ii,  a  dreamy  bU-'     — 
But  the  strains  stiii  ariM- 

Which  My  vigilanrn  keep— 
Tlie  sound  of  the  ram, 

Ml   i'\\  leaps  down  to  the  flower  — 
And  dance-i  a<)rain  aSo 

In  the  rhythm  of  the  shower — 
The  mtirmur  that  springs 

From  the  growing  <>f  grass 
Are  th'»  music  <  f  thiii  ^•s — 

Bnt  are  nuxlell'd,  alas ! — 
Away,  then,  my  deares* 

Oh  !    hie  thf«    away 
To  the  springs  tnat   iie  rlearesf 

Bent'ath  the  iiioon-rpy — 
To  lone  lake  that  smiles,  ajjo 

In  if-  dreai     of  de*  ;>  rest. 
At  thf-  many  star-isles 

Thai    enjew<»l  its  breast— 
"Wh  .K'  V  ild  lowers,  creeping, 

Have  mingle i  their  sha-    , 
fhi  its  niargii!  is  sleeping 

1  all  many  a   maid — 
^•ome  have  lef'    the  <>ool  glad 

Ha  e   4e]t  With  the  l-et  — 
Arouse  then:,  mj    maiiitui,  ico 

On    aooriand  and  les — 
Go!    breathe  on  their  slumber, 

All  softlv  in  ear, 
Thy  mu^    al  number 

They       imbered  to  hear — 
For  whai  can  awaken 
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An  angel  so  soon, 
"Whose  sleep  hath  been  taken 

Beneath  the  cold  moon, 
As  the  spell  which  no  slumber  310 

•■         Of  witchery  may  test, 
The  rhythmical  number 

Which  lull'd  him  to  rest?" 

Spirits  in  wing,  and  angels  to  the  view, 

A  thousand  seraphs  burst  th'  Empyrean  thro', 

Young  dreams  still  hovering  on  their  drowsy  flight — 

Seraphs  in  all  but  '  Knowledge  ^  the  keen  light 

That  fell,  refracted,  thro'  thy  bounds,  afar, 

O  Death !   from  eye  of  God  upon  that  star : 

Sweet  was  that  error — sweeter  still  that  death —   320 

Sweet  was  that  error— even  with  «*  the  breath 

Of  Science  dims  the  mirror  of  our  joy — 

To  them  'twere  the  Simoom,  and  would  destroy — 

For  what  (to  them)  availcth  it  to  know 

That  Truth  is  Falsehood— or  that  Bliss  is  Woe? 

Sweet  was  their  death — with  them  to   die  was  rife 

With  the  last  ecstasy  of  satiate  life — 

Beyond  that  death  no  immortality — 

But  sleep  that  pondereth  and  is  not  '  to  be ' — 

And  there — oh !  may  my  weary  spirit  dwell —    330 

Apart  from  Heaven's    Eternity — and  yet    how  far 

from  Hell ! 
W'hat  guilty  spirit,  in  what  shrubbery  dim. 
Heard  not  the  stirring  summons  of  that  hymn  ? 
But  two :   they  fell :   for  Heaven  no  grace  imparts 
To  those  who  hear  not  for  their  beating  hearts. 
A  maiden-angel  and  her  seraph-lover — 
O  1    where  (and  ye  may  seek  the  wide  skies  over) 
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Was  Love,  the  blind,  near  sober  Duty  known  ? 
Unguided  Love  hath  fallen — 'mid  *  tears  of  perfect 


moan  . 

He  was  a  goodly  spirit — he  who  fell :  340 

A  wanderer  by  moss-y-mantled  well — 
A  gazer  on  the  *ijhts  that  shine  above — 
A  dreamer  in  the  moonbeam  by  his  love : 
What  wonder  ?   for  each  star  is  eye-like  there. 
And  looks  so  sweetly  down  on  Beauty's  hair — . 
And  they,  and  ev'ry  mossy  spring  were  holy 
To  his  love-haunted   heart  and  melancholy. 
The  night  had  found  (to  him  a  night  of  woe) 
Upon  a  mountain  crag,  young  Angelo — 
Beetling  it  bends  athwart  the  solemn  sky,  350 

And  scowls  on  starry  worlds  that  down  beneath  it  lie. 
Here  sat  he  with  his  love — his  dark  eye  bent 
With  eagle  gaze  along  the  firmament : 
Now  turn'd  it  upon  her — but  ever  then 
It  trembled  to  the  orb  of  Eauth  again. 


*  lauthe,  dearest,  see — how  dim  that  ra}- ! 

How  lovely  'tis  to  look  so  far  away  ! 

She  seem'd  not  thus  upon  that  autumn  eve 

I  left  her  gorgeous  halls — nor  mourn'd  to  leave. 

That  eve — that  eve — I  should  remember  well —  360 

The  sun-ray  dropp'd  in  Lemnos,  with  a  spell 

On  th'  arabesque  carving  ot  a  gilded  hall 

Wherein  I  sate,  and  on  the  draperied  wall — 

And  on  my  eyelids — O  the  heavy  light ! 

How  drowsily  it  weigh'd  them  into  night! 

On  flowers,  before,  and  mist,  and  love  they  ran 

With  Persian  Saadi  in  his  Gulistan : 
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But  O  that  light !— I  slumbered— Death,  the  whUe, 
Stole  o'er  my  senses  in  that  lovely  isle 
So  softly  that  no  single  silken  hair  370 

Awoke  that  slept — or  knew  that  he  was  there. 

'The  last  spot  of  Earth's  orb  I  trod  upon 
Was  a  proud  temple  call'd  the  Parthenon; 
More  beauty  clung  around  her  columnM  wall 
Than  ev'n  thy  g^lowing  bosom  beats  withal. 
And  when  old  ^ime  my  wing  did  disenthral 
Thence  sprang  I — as  the  eagle  from  his  tower. 
And  years  I  left  behind  me  in  an  hour. 
What  time  upon  her  airy  bounds  I  hung. 
One  hatf  the  garden  of  her  globe  was  flung       ^aSo 
Unrolling  as  a  chart  uni.  my  view — 
Tenantless  cities  of  the  desert  too ! 
lanthe,  beauty  crowded  on  me  then. 
And  half  I  wished  to  be  again  of  men.' 

*  My  Angelo  !    and  why  of  them  to  be  ? 
A  brighter  dwelling-place  is  here  for  thee — 
And  greener  fields  than  in  yon  world  above, 
And  woman's  loveliness — and  i-issionate  love.' 

'  But,  list,  lanthe !    when  the  air  so  soft 

Fail'd,  as  my  pennon'd  spirit  leapt  aloft,  390 

Perhaps  my  brain  grew  dizzy — but  the  world 

I  left  so  late  was  into  chaos  hurl'd — 

Sprang  from  her  station,  on  the  winds  apart, 

And  roll'd,  a  flame,  the  fiery  Heaven  athwart. 

Methought,  my  sweet  one,  then  I  ceased  to  soar 

,\nd  fell — not  swiftly  as  I  rose  before, 

But  with  a  downward,  tremulous  motion  thro' 

Light,  brazen  rays,  this  golden  star  unto! 
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Nor  long  the  measure  of  my  falling  hours. 
For  nearest  of  all  stars  was  thine  to  ours —        400 
Dread  star !    that  came,  amid  a  night  of  mirth, 
A  red  Daedalion  on  the  timid  Earth/ 


'  We  came — and  to  thy  Earth — but  not  to  us 
Be  given  our  lady's  bidding  to  discuss : 
We  came,  my  love;    around,  above,  below. 
Gay  fire-fly  of  the  night  we  come  and  go, 
Nor  ask  a  reason  save  the  angel-nod 
She  grants  to  us,  as  granted  by  her  God — 
But,  Angelo,  than  thine  grey  Time  unfurled 
Never  his  fairy  wing  o'er  fairier  world ! 
Dim  was  its  little  disk,  and  angel  eyes 
Alone  could  see  the  phantom  in  the  skies. 
When  first  Al  Aaraaf  knew  her  course  to  be 
Headlong  thitherward  o'er  the  starry  sea — 
But  when  its  glory  swell'd  upon  the  sky. 
As  glowing  Beauty's  bust  beneath  man's  eye, 
We  paused  before  the  heritage  of  men. 
And  thy  star  trembled — as  doth  Beauty  then  ! ' 


410 


Thus,  in  discourse,  the  lovers  whiled  away 
The  night  that  waned  and  waned  and  brought  no 
day.  4Jv> 

They  fell :    for  Heaven  to  them  no  hope  imparts 
Who  hear  not  for  the  beating  of  their  hearts. 
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PART  I 

rifle]  Al  Aaraaf.  X  star  was  discovered  by  Tjrcho  Bralie 
"which  appeared  suddenly  in  the  heavens — attained,  in  a  few 
days,  a  brilliancy  surpassing  that  of  Jupiter — then  as  suddenly 
-disappeared,  and  has  never  been  seen  i<ince. 

1.  44.  On  ti.  'fair  Capo  Deucato.   On  Santa  Maura — olim  Deucadia. 

1.47.  0/ her  who  loi'd  a  mortal — and  to  died.     Sappho. 

1.  50.  And  gemmij  /lower,  of  Tiebizond  misnamed.  This  flower 
in  much  noticed  by  Lewenhoeck  and  Tournefort.  The  bee, 
feeding  upon  its  blossom,  becomes  intoxicated. 

1.  68.  And  Clytia,  potideriug  heliceen  many  a  gun.  Clytia — the 
Chrysanthemum  Peruvi'-.num,  or,  to  employ  a  better  known 
term,  the  turnsol — which  turns  continually  towards  the  sun, 
covers  itself,  like  Peru,  the  country  from  which  it  comes,  with 
dewy  eicuds  which  cool  and  refresh  its  flowers  during  the 
most  violent  heat  of  the  day. — B.  de  St.  Pierre. 

1.  70.  And  that  aspiring  flower  that  sfrang  en  Earth.  There  is 
cultivated  in  the  king's  garden  at  Paris,  a  species  of  serpentine 
jiloes  without  prickles,  whose  large  and  beavtiful  flower  exhales 
a  strong  odour  of  the  vanilla,  during  the  time  of  its  expansion, 
which  is  very  short.  It  does  not  blow  till  towards  the  month 
■of  July — you  then  perceive  it  gradually  open  its  petals — expand 
them — fade  and  die. — St.  Pierre. 

I.  71.  AnJi  Valisnerian  lotus,  thither  flown.  There  is  found,  in 
the  Rhone,  a  beautiful  lily  of  the  Valisnerian  kind.  Its  stem 
will  stretch  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet— thus  preserving 
its  bead  above  water  in  the  swellings  of  the  river. 

1.76.  And  thy  most  lovebj  jmrplt  perfume,  Zante.     The  Hyacintlu 

II.  78-9.  And  tlie  Nelumho  bud  that  floats  /or  ever 

With  Indian  Cupid  down  the  holy  river — 
It  is  a  fiction   of  the    Indians,   that    Cupid  was   first   seen 

floating  in  one  of  these  down  the  river  Ganges — and  that  he 

still  loves  tlie  cradle  of  his  childhood. 

L  81.  To  hear  the  Goddess'  song,  in  odours,   up  tj  Ileavtn.     And 

yilden   vials  full   of  odours,  which   are  the    prayers  of  tho 

aaiuts.— Bev.  St.  John. 
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1.  105.  A  model  qf  tlieir  own.  The  Humanitarians  held  that 
God  was  to  be  understood  as  having  really  a  human  form. — 
Vide  Clabke's  Sermons,  vol.  i,  p.  26,  fol.  edit. 

The  drift  of  Milton's  argument  leads  him  to  employ  language 
which  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  verge  upon  their 
doctrine ;  but  it  would  be  seen  immttdiately,  that  he  .guards 
himself  against  the  charge  of  having  adopted  one  of  the  most 
ignorant  errors  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  church. — Dr.  Sumkeb's 
Kotes  on  Milton's  Christian  Doctrine. 

This  opinion,  in  spite  of  many  testimonies  to  the  contrary, 
could  never  have  been  very  general.  Andeus,  a  Syrian  of 
Mesopotamia,  was  condemned  for  the  opinion,  as  heretical. 
He  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  His  disciples 
were  called  Anthropomorphites. — Vide  Dv  Pin. 
Among  Milton's  minor  poems  are  these  lines  : 

'  Dicite  sacrorum  presides  nemorum  Deae,  &c. 
Quis  ille  primus  cujus  ex  imagine 
Natura  solers  finxit  humanum  genus  ? 
Eternus,  incorruptus,  aequaevus  polo, 
Unusque  et  universus,  exemplar  Dei.' 
And  afterwards — 

'  Non  cui  profundum  Caecitas  lumen  dedit 
Dircaeus  augur  vidit  hunc  alto  sinu,'  &c 
1.  114.  By  winged  Fantasy. 

Fantasy.     Seltsamen  Tochter  Jovis 
Seinem  Schosskinde, 
Der  Phantasie.— Goethe. 
1.  133.   Wliat  ilu)'  in  worlds  which  sightless  cycles  run.     Sightless — 
too  small  to  be  seen. — Leooe, 

1,  145.  Apart — like  fire-flies  in  Sicilian  night.  I  have  often 
noticed  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  fire-flies  ; — they  will  collect 
in  a  body,  and  fly  off,  from  a  common  centre,  into  innumerable 
radii. 

1.  158.  Her  way,  but  kjt  not  yet  her  Therasaean  reign.  Therasaea,  or 
Therasea,  the  island  mentioned  by  Seneca,  which,  in  a  moment- 
arose  from  the  sea  to  the  eyes  of  astonished  mariners. 
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11. 174-5.         0/ molten  start  their  pavement,  sttch  as  fall 
Thro'  the  ebon  air. 
Some  star,  which  from  the  ruin'd  roof 
Of  shaked  Olympus,  by  mischance,  did  fall.— Hiltok. 

1.  194.  Frieusjrom  Tadmor  and  Ptrsepolis.  Voltaire,  in  speak- 
ing of  Persepolis,  says,  <Je  connois  bien  Tadmiration  qa'in> 
Spirent  ces  ruines — mais  un  palais  6ng6  au  pied  d'une  chaino 
tie  rochers  st^riles — peut-il  dtre  un  chef-d'oeuvre  des  arts  ? ' 

1.  196.  0/  beautiful  Gomorrah !  0,  the  tcave.  Ula  Deguisi  is  the 
Turkish  appellation  ;  but,  on  its  own  shores,  it  is  called  Bahar 
Loth,  or  Almotanah,  There  were  undoubtedly  more  than 
two  cities  engulfed  in  the  'Dead  Sea'.  In  the  valley  of 
s:ddim  were  five — Adrah,  Zeboin,  Zoar,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  mentions  eight,  and  Strabo  thirteen, 
(engulfed) — but  the  last  is  out  of  all  reason. 

It  is  said  [Tacitus,  Strabo,  Josephus,  Daniel  of  St.  Saba, 
Xau,  Maundrell,  Troilo,  D'Arvieux]  that  after  an  excessive 
drought,  the  vestiges  of  columns,  walls,  &c.,  are  seen  above  the 
siurface.  At  any  season,  such  remains  may  be  discovered  by 
looking  down  into  the  transparent  lake,  and  at  such  distances 
as  would  argue  the  existence  of  many  settlements  in  the  space 
now  usurped  by  the  '  Asphaltites '. 

1.  200.  ITiat  stole  upon  the  ear,  in  Eyraco.     Eyraco — Chaldea. 

1.  205.  Is  not  its  form — its  voice — most  palpable  and  loud  ?  I  have 
often  thought  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the  darkness 
us  it  stole  over  the  horizon. 

1.  218.  Young  flowers  were  uhispering  in  melody.  Fairies  use 
Howers  for  their  charactery. — ilerry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

I.  229.  The  moonbeam  away.  In  Scripture  is  this  passage — 
'  The  sun  shall  not  harm  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.' 
It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  moon,  in  Egypt, 
lias  the  effect  of  producing  blindness  to  those  who  sleep  with 
the  face  exposed  to  its  rays,  to  which  circumstance  the  passage 
evidently  alludes. 

1.  265.  Like  the  lone  Albatross.  The  albatross  is  said  to  sleep  on 
the  wing. 

1.  282.  The  murmur  that  springs.  I  met  with  this  idea  in  an 
old  English  tale,  which  I  am  now  unable  to  obtain,  and  quote 
from  memory ; — '  The  verie  essence  and,  as  it  were,  springe- 
heade  and  origine  of  all  musiche  is  the  verie  plesaunte  sounde 
which  the  trees  of  the  forest  do  make  when  they  growe.' 
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I.  299.  Have  slept  with  the  bee.  The  wild  bee  will  not  sleep 
in  the  shade  if  there  be  moonlight. 

The  rhyme  in  this  verse,  as  in  one  about  sixty  lines  before, 
has  an  appearance  of  affectation.  It  is,  however,  imitated  trom 
Sir  W.  Scott,  or  rather  fh>m  Claude  Halcro — in  whose  mouth  I 
admired  its  effect  : 

'  Oh !  were  there  an  island 

Though  ever  so  wild, 
Where  woman  might  smile,  and 
No  man  be  beguiled,'  &c. 

1.  331.  Apart  from  Heaven's  Eternity — and  yet  how  far  from  Hell  t 
With  the  Arabians  there  is  a  medium  between  Heaven  and 
Hell,  wliere  men  suffer  no  punishment,  but  yet  do  not  attain 
that  tranquil  and  even  happiness  which  they  suppose  to  be 
characteristic  of  heavenly  enjoyment. 
Un  no  rompido  sueno — 
Un  dia  puro— allegre — libre — 
Quiero : — 

Libre  de  amor— do  zelo — 
De  odio — de  csperanza — de  rezelo. — 

Luis  Ponce  ue  Le6n. 
Sorrow  is  not  excluded  from   'Al  Aaraaf,  but  it  is  that 
sorrow  which  the  living  love  to  cherish  for  the  dead,  and 
which,  in  some  minds,  resembles  the  delirium  of  opium.    The 
jjassionate  excitement  of  Love  and  the    buoyancy  of  spirit 
attendant  upon   intoxication  are  its  less  holy  pleasures — the 
price  of  which,  to  those  souls  who  make  choice  of  '  Al  Aaraaf ' 
as  their  residence  after  life,  is  final  death  and  annihilation, 
1.  339.   Vnguided  Love  hath  falUn— mid  '  tears  of  perfect  moan '. 
There  bo  tears  of  perfect  moan 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon. — Milton. 
1.  373.   Was  a  proud  tetnple  call'd  the  Parthenon.     It  was  entire 
in  1687 — the  most  elevated  spot  in  Athens. 

I.  375.  Tliati  ev'tt  thy  ylowing  boc-int  beats  icithal. 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  luive  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queen  of  Love. — Marlowe. 
1,  390.  Faird,  as  my  pennonhl  spirit  leapt  aloft.    Pennon — for 
pinion. — Milto.n. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


[This  Poem  wa«  printed  for  publication  in  Boston,  in  tlie 
year  1827,  but  suppressed  through  circumstances  of  a  private 
nature.— Note  to  '  1829 '  edition.] 

Kind  solace  in  a  dying  hour ! 

Such,  father,  is  not  (now)  my  theme — 
I  will  not  madly  deem  that  power 

Of  Earth  may  shrive  me  of  the  sin 
Unearthly  pride  hath  revell'd  in — 

I  have  no  time  to  dote  or  dream : 
You  call  it  hope — that  fire  of  fire ! 
It  is  but  agony  of  desire : 
If  I  can  hope— Oh  God!    I  can — 

Its  fount  is  holier — more  divine —  lo 

I  would  not  call  thee  fool,  old  mun. 

But  such  is  not  a  gift  of  thine. 

Know  thou  the  secret  of  a  spirit 

Bow'd  fron    its  wild  pride  into  shame. 

O  yearning  heart!    I  did  inherit 

Thy  withering  portion  with  the  fame. 

The  searing  glory  which  hath  shone 

Amid  the  jewels  of  my  throne, 

Halo  of  Hell!  and  with  a  pain 

Not  Hell  shall  make  me  fear  again —  ao 

O  craving  heart,  for  the  lost  flowers 

And  sunshine  of  my  summer  hours  ! 

The  undying  voice  of  that  dead  time, 

With  its  interminable  chime, 

Rings,  in  the  spirit  of  a  spell, 

Upon  thy  emptiness — a  knell. 
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I  have  not  always  been  as  now : 
The  fever'tl  diadem  on  my  brow 

I  clflim'd  and  won  usurpingly — 
Hath  not  the  same  fierce  heirdom  given  30 

Rome  to  the  Caesar — this  to  me? 
The  heritage  of  a  kingly  mind, 
And  a  proud  spirit  which  hath  striven 
Triumphantly  with  human  kind. 

On  mountain  soil  I  first  drew  life : 
The  mists  of  the  Taglay  have  shed 
Nightly  their  dews  upon  my  head, 

And,  I  believe,  the  wingM  strife 

And  tumiili  of  the  headlong  air 

Have  nestled  in  my  very  hair.  40 

So  latfi  from  Heaven — that  dew — it  fell 

('Mid  dreams  of  an  unholy  night) 
Upon  me  with  the  touch  of  Hell, 

While  the  red  flashing  of  the  light 
From  clouds  that  hung,  like  banners,  o'er, 

Appeared  to  my  half-closing  eye 

The  pageantry  of  monarchy, 
And  the  deep  trumpet-thunder's  roar 

Came  hurriedly  upon  me,  telling 

Of  human  battle,  where  my  voice,  50 

My  own  voice,  silly  child ! — was  swelling 

(O !    how  my  spirit  would  rejoice, 
And  leap  within  me  at  the  cry) 
Tlie  battle-cry  of  Victory  ! 

The  rain  came  down  upon  my  head 
Unshelter'd — and  the  heavy  wind 
Rendered  me  mad  and  deaf  and  blind. 

It  WIS  but  man,  I  thought,  who  shed 
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Laureis  upon  me :  and  the  rush — 
The  torrent  of  the  chilly  air 

Gurgled  within  my  ear  the  crush 
Of  empires — with  the  captive's  prayor — 
The  hum  of  suitors — and  the  tone 
Of  flattery  'round  a  sovereign's  throne. 

My  passions,  from  that  hapless  hour, 

Usurp'd  a  tyranny  which  men 
Have  deem'd,  since  I  have  reach'd  to  power, 
My  innate  nature — be  it  so: 

But  father,  there  liv'd  one  who,  then, 
Then — in  my  boyhood — when  their  fire 
Bum'd  with  a  still  intenser  glow, 
(For  passion  must,  with  youth,  expire) 

E'en  then  who  knew  this  iron  heart 

In  woman's  weakness  had  a  part. 

I  have  no  words — alas! — to  tell 
The  loveliness  of  loving  well ! 
Nor  would  I  now  attempt  to  trace 
The  more  than  beauty  of  a  face 
\\'^hose  lineaments,  upon  my  mind, 

Are^ shadows  on  th'  unstable  wind : 

Thus  I  remember  having  dwelt 

;>orae  page  of  early  lore  upon. 
With  loitering  eye,  till  I  have  felt 
The  letters — with  their  meaning — melt 

To  fantasies — with  none. 

O,  she  was  worthy  of  all  love ! 

Love — as  in  infancy  v-'as  mine— 
'Twas  such  as  angel  minds  above 

Might  envy;   her  young  heart  the  shrine 
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On  which  my  every  hope  and  thought 
Were  incense — then  a  goodly  gift, 
For  they  ^'ere  childish  and  upright — 
Pure — as  hor  i  'Ung  example  taught : 
Why  did  I  leave  it,  and,  aflrift, 
Trust  to  the  fire  within,  for  light  ? 

We  grew  in  age — and  love — together, 
Roaming  the  forest,  and  the  wild  ; 

My  breast  her  shield  in  wintry  weather — 
And  when  the  friendly  sunshine  smil'd 

And  she  would  mark  the  opening  skies, 

7  saw  no  Heaven — but  in  her  eyes. 
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Young  Love's  first  lesson  is — the  heart ; 

For  'mid  that  sunshine,  and  those  smiles. 
When,  from  our  little  cares  apart. 

And  laughing  at  her  girlish  wiles, 
I'd  throw  me  on  her  throbbing  breast. 

And  pour  my  spirit  out  in  tears — 
There  was  no  need  to  speak  the  rest — 

No  need  to  quiet  any  fears 
Of  her — who  ask'd  no  reason  why. 
But  tum'd  on  me  her  quiet  eye ! 

Yet  more  than  worthy  of  the  love 
My  spirit  struggled  with,  and  strove. 
When,  on  the  mountain  peak,  alone, 
Ambition  lent  it  a  new  tone — 
I  had  no  being — but  in  thee : 

The  world,  and  all  it  did  contain 
In  the  earth — the  air — the  sea — 

Its  joy — its  little  lot  ot  pain 
That  was  new  pleasure — the  ideal, 

Dim  vanities  of  dreams  by  night — 
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And  dimmer  nothings  which  were  real— - 
(Shadows-    and  a  mme  shadowy  light!) 

Parted  upon  their  mi^^v  wings, 
And,  so,  ronfusedly,  became 
Thine  imajjc.  and — a  nai;** — a  name! 

Two  6e|)ar»fe — yet  most  intimate  things. 

I  vas  ambitious — have  yf-n  known 

The  passion,  father?      Vnu  have  not: 
A  c<^*«ger,  I  mark'd  a  throne  130 

Of  half  the  world  a^  all  my  own. 

And  murmur'd  at  such  lowly  lot- 
But,  just  like  any  other  dream, 

U|)on  the  vapour  of  the  dew 
My  of*ni  had  past,  did  not  the  beam 

Of  beauty  which  did  whiln  it  thro' 
Tht;  mmute — the  hour— the  day— oppress 
>%  mind  with  double  loveliness. 

We  walkM  together  on  the  crown 

Of  a  hijrh  mountain  which  look'd  down  140 

Afar  from  its  proud  natural  tov.ers 

Of  rock  and  forest,  on  the  hills — 
The  dwindled  hills!    begirt  with  bowers. 

And  shouting  with  a  thousand  rills, 

I  spoke  to  her  of  power  and  pride, 

But  mystically — in  such  guise 
That  she  might  deenr.  it  nought  beside 

The  momenvs  converse;    in  her  eyes 
1  read,  perhaps  too  carelessly — 

A  mingled  feeling  with  my  own —  150 
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Tl»>  flush  on  her  brigiit  chH'k,  to  mo 
S^m'd  to  b«Tonic  a  queenly  tlirone 

T<K>  well  that  T  -iiould  let  it  be 
lAght  in  the  wilderness  aloiu'. 

T  wrapp'd  m}    'If  in  giandeur  then, 
And  donn'd  a  visionary  crown— 
\>t  it  was  not  that  Fantasy 
Had  thrown  her  mantle  <    or  mc- 
But  that,  among  the  rabble--men, 

Lion  ambition  is  chained  dow 
And  crouches  to  a  keeper's  hand — 
Not  so  in  deserts  where  the  grand — 
The  wild— the  terrible  conspire 
With  their  own  breath  to  fan  his  lire. 

Look  'round  thee  now  on  Samarcandl 

Is  not  she  queen  of  Earth  ?   her  pride 
Above  all  cities?   in  her  hand 

Their  destinies?    in  all  beside 
Of  glory  whicn  the  world  hath  known 
Stands  she  not  nobly  and  alone? 
Falling — her  veriest  stepping-stone 
Shall  foi-m  the  yiedestal  of  a  throne— 
And  who  her  sovereign?     Timour — ho 

V'^hom  the  astonished  people  saw 
Stiding  o'er  empires  haughtily 

A  diadem'd  outlaw! 

O,  human  love!    thou  spirit  given 
On  Earth,  of  all  we  hope  in  Heaven ! 
Which  fall'st  into  the  soul  like  rain 
Upon  the  Siroc-wither'd  plain, 
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And,  failing  in  thy  power  to  bless. 
Bat  leav'st  the  heart  a  wilderness! 
Ideal   which  bindest  life  around 
With  music  of  so  strange  a  sound, 
And  beauty  of  so  wild  a  birth — 
Farewell !  for  I  have  won  the  Earth. 

When  Hope,  the  eagle  that  tower'd,  could  see 

No  clifE  beyond  him  in  the  sky, 
His  pinions  were  bent  droopingly — 

And  homeward  tum'd  his  soften'd  eye.         190 
'Twas  sunset :  when  the  sun  will  part 
There  comes  a  sullenness  of  heart 
To  him  who  still  would  look  upon 
The  glory  of  ^.he  summer  sun. 
That  soul  will  hate  the  evening  mist, 
So  often  lovely,  and  will  list 
To  the  sound  of  the  coming  darkness  (known 
To  those  whose  spirits  hearken)  as  one 
Who,  in  a  dream  of  night,  would  fly 
But  cannot  from  a  danger  nigh.  aoo 

What  tho'  the  moon — the  white  moon 

Shed  all  the  splendour  of  her  noon, 

Her  smile  is  chilly,  and  her  beam, 

In  that  time  of  dreariness,  will  seem 

(So  like  you  gather  in  your  breath) 

A  portrait  taken  after  death. 

And  boyhood  is  a  summer  sun 

Whose  waning  -"s  the  dreariest  one — 

For  all  we  live  to  know  is  known, 

And  all  we  seek  to  keep  hath  flown —  a  10 

Let  life,  then,  as  the  day-flower,  fall 

With  the  noon-day  beauty — which  is  all. 
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I  reach'd  my  home — my  home  no  more — 
For  all  had  flown  who  made  it  so. 

I  passed  from  out  its  mossy  door. 

And,  tho'  my  tread  was  soft  and  low, 

A  voice  came  from  the  threshold  stone 

Of  one  whom  I  had  earlier  known — 
O,  I  defy  thee.  Hell,  to  show 
On  heds  of  fire  that  burn  below, 
A  humbler  heart— a  deeper  woe. 
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Father,  I  firmly  do  believe — 

I  know — for  Death,  who  comes  for  me 
From  regions  of  the  blest  afar, 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  deceive. 
Hath  left  his  iron  gate  ajar. 

And  rays  of  truth  you  cannot  see 

Are  flashing  thro*  Eternity 

I  do  believe  that  Eblis  hath 
A  snare  in  every  human  path — 
Else  how,  when  in  the  holy  grove 
I  wandered  of  the  iuol.  Love, 
Who  daily  scents  his  snowy  wings 
With  incense  of  burnt  offerings 
From  the  most  unpolluted  things, 
Whose  pleasant  bowers  are  yet  so  riven 
Above  with  trellis'd  rays  from  Heaven, 
No  mote  may  shun — no  tiniest  fly — 
The  lightning  of  his  eagle  eye — 
How  was  it  that  Ambition  crept. 

Unseen,  amid  the  revels  there. 
Till  growing  bold,  he  laughed  and  leapt 

In  the  tangles  of  Love's  very  hair? 
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In  visions  of  the  dark  night 

I  have  dreamed  of  joy  departed — 

But  a  waking  dream  of  life  and  light 
Hath  left  me  broken-hearted. 

Ah  I   what  is  not  a  dream  by  day 

To  him  whose  eyes  are  cast 
On  things  around  him   with  a  ray 

Turned  back  upon  the  past  ? 

That  holy  dream — that  holy  dream, 

While  all  the  world  were  chiding,  lo 

Hath  cheered  me  as  a  lovely  beam 
A  lonely  spirit  guiding. 

What  though  that  light,  thro'  storm  and  night, 

So  trembled  from  afar — 
What  could  there  be  more  purely  bright 

In  Truth's  day-star  ? 
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ROMANCE 

Romance,  who  loves  to  nod  and  sing, 
With  drowsy  head  and  folded  wing. 
Among  the  green  leaves  as  they  shake 
Far  down  within  some  shadowy  lake, 
To  me  a  painted  parocjnet 
Hath  been— a  most  familiar  bird- 
Taught  me  my  alphabet  to  say- 
To  lisp  my  very  earliest  word 
While  in  the  wild  wood  I  did  lie, 
A  child— with  a  most  knowing  eye. 

Of  late,  eternal  Condor  years 
So  shake  the  very  Heaven  on  high 
W^ith  tumult  as  they  thunder  by, 
I  have  no  time  for  idle  cares 
Through  gazing  on  the  unquiet  sky. 
And  when  an  hour  with  calmer  wings 
Its  down  upon  my  spirit  flings — 
That  little  time  with  lyre  and  rhyme 
To  while  away— forbidden  things! 
My  heart  would  feel  to  be  a  crime 
Unless  it  trembled  with  the  strings. 
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Dim  vales — and  shadowy  floods — 

And  cloudy-looking  woods, 

Whose  forms  we  can't  discover 

For  the  tears  that  drip  all  over 

Huge  moons  there  wax  and  wane — 

Again — again — again — 

Every  moment  of  the  night — 

Forever  changing  places — 

And  they  put  out  the  star-light 

With  the  breath  from  their  pale  faces. 

About  twelve  by  the  moon-dial, 

One  more  filmy  than  the  rest 

(A  kind  which,  upon  trial. 

They  have  found  to  be  the  best) 

Comes  down — still  down — and  down, 

AVith  its  centre  on  the  crown 

Of  a  mountain's  eminence, 

While  its  wide  circumference 

In  easy  diapery  falls 

Over  hamlets,  over  halls. 

Wherever  they  may  be — 

O'er  the  strange  woods — o'er  the 

Over  spirits  on  the  wing — 

Over  every  drowsy  thing — 

And  buries  them  up  quite 

In  a  labyrinth  of  light — 

And  then,  bow  deep  ! — O,  deep  ! 
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Is  the  passion  of  their  sleep. 

In  the  morning  they  arise. 

And  their  moony  covering 

Is  soarinjj  in  the  skies. 

With  the  tempests  as  they  toss. 

Like almost  anything — 

Or  a  yellow  Albatross. 

They  use  that  moon  no  more 

For  the  same  end  as  before — 

Videlicet,  a  tent — 
Which  I  think  extravagant: 
Its  atomies,  however, 
Into  a  shower  dissever, 
Of  which  those  butterflies 
Of  Earth,  who  seek  the  skies, 
And  so  come  down  again, 
(Never-contented  things!) 
Have  brought  a  specimen 
Upon  their  quivering  wings. 
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TO 

The  bowers  whereat,  in  dreams,  I  see 

The  wantonest  singing  birds. 
Are  lips— and  all  thy  melody 

Of  lip-begotten  words — 

Thine  eyes,  in  Heaven  of  heart  enshrined. 

Then  desolately  fall, 
O  God!   on  my  funereal  mind 
Like  starlight  on  a  pall — 


Thy  heart— %  heart!— I  wake  and  sigh, 

And  sleep  to  dream  till  day 
Of  the  truth  that  gold  can  never  buy — 

Of  the  baubles  that  it  may. 
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TO  THE  RIVER 


Faih  river !   in  thy  bright,  clear  flow 

Of  crystal,  wandering  water, 
Thou  art  an  emblem  of  the  glow 

Of  beauty— the  unhidden  heart — 
The  playful  maziness  of  art 
In  old  Alberto's  daughter ; 

But  when  within  thy  wave  she  looks — 

Which  glistens  then,  and  trembles- 
Why,  then,  the  prettiest  of  brooks 

Her  worshipper  resembles; 
For  in  my  heart,  as  in  thy  stream. 

Her  image  deeply  lies — 
His  heart  which  trembles  at  the  beam 

Of  her  soul-searching  eyes. 
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In  spring  of  youth  it  was  my  lot 
To  haunt  of  the  wide  world  a  spot 
The  wiiich  I  could  not  love  the  less — 
{So  lovely  was  the  loneliness 
Of  a  wild  lake,  with  black  rock  bound, 
And  the  tall  pines  that  towered  around. 

But  when  the  Night  had  thrown  her  pall 

Upon  that  spot,  as  upon  all, 

And  the  mystic  wind  went  by 

Murmuring  in  melody —  lo 

Then — ah  then  I  would  awake 

To  the  terror  of  the  lone  lake. 

Yet  that  terror  was  not  fright. 

But  a  tremulous  delight — 

A  feeling  not  the  jewelled  mine 

Could  teach  or  bribe  me  to  define — 

Nor  Love — although  the  Love  were  thine. 

Death  was  in  that  poisonous  wave. 

And  in  its  gulf  a  fittiug  grave 

For  him  who  thence  could  solace  bring 

To  his  lone  imagining — 

Whose  solitary  soul  could  make 

An  Eden  of  that  dim  lake. 
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SONG 

I  SAW  thee  on  thy  bridal  day — 

When  a  burning  blush  came  o'er  thee. 

Though  happiness  around  thee  lay. 
The  world  all  love  before  thee: 

And  in  thiuo  eye  a  kindling  light 

(Whatever  it  might  be) 
Was  all  on  Earth  my  aching  sight 

Of  Loveliness  coixld  aee- 

That  blush,  perhaps,  was  maiden  shame — 

As  such  it  well  may  pass — 
Though  its  glow  hath  raised  a  fiercer  flame 

In  the  breast  of  him,  alas ! 
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Who  saw  thee  on  that  bridal  day, 

When  that  deep  blush  would  come  o'er  thee. 

Though  happiness  around  thee  lay; 
The  world  all  love  before  thee. 
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TO    HELEN 


[•  Helen '  was  Mrs.  Stann»rd,  whose  death  also  inspired  Lonore.l 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sua, 
The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  boro 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo !  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 

The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand ! 
Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land ! 
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TO  ^r.  L.  S- 


[Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Shew.j 

Of  all  who  hail  thy  presence  as  the  mor-  ing — 

Of  all  to  whom  thine  absence  is  the  night — 

The  blotting  utterly  from  out  high  heaven 

The  sacred  sun — of  all  who,  weeping,  bless  thee 

Hourly  for  hope — for  life — ah  !   above  all, 

For  the  resurrection  of  deep-buried  faith 

In  Truth — in  Virtue — in  Humanity — 

Of  all  who,  on  Despair's  unhallowed  bed 

Lying  down  to  die,  have  suddenly  arisen 

At  thy  soft-murmured  words,  '  Let  there  be  light ! ' 

At  the  soft-murmured  words  that  were  fulfilled    n 

In  the  seraphic  glancing  of  thine  eyes — 

Of  all  who  ov,-e  thee  most — whose  gratitude 

Xearest  resembles  worship — oh,  remember 

The  truest — the  most  fervently  devoted. 

And  think  that  these  weak  linesare  written  by  him — 

By  him  who,  as  he  j»ens  them,  thrills  to  think 

His  spirit  is  communing  with   an  angel's. 


hi 


'  [-TIk-  following  seems  said  over   a  hand  clasp<^<l    in   the 

speaker's  two.      It  is   by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  is  evidently  the 

pouring  out  of  a  vt  ry   deep   feeling  of  gratitude.'— Note   by 
Editor  of  Home  Journal.] 
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AN  ENIGMA 

'  Seldom  we  find,'  says  Solomon  Don  Dunce, 

'  Half  an  idea  in  the  profoundest  sonnet. 

Through  all  the  flimsy  things  we  see  at  once 

As  easily  as  through  a  Naples  bonnet — 

Trash  of  all  trash !— how  can  a  lady  don  it? 

Yet  heavier  far  than  your  Petrarchan  stuff — 

Owl-downy  nonsense  that  the  faintest  puff 

Twirls  into  trunk-papor  the  while  you  con  it.' 
And,  veritably,  Sol  is  right  enough. 
The  general  tuckermanities  are  arrant  so 

Bubbles — ephemeral  and  so  transparent — 

But  f/tis  is,  now — you  may  depend  upon  it — 
Stable,  opaque,  immortal — all  by  dint 
Of  the  dear  names  that  lie  concealed  within  't. 

[To  :ind  the  name,  read  tlio  first  letter  in  the  first  line,  the 
second  in  the  second,  and  so  on — Sarah  Ansa  Lewis.] 
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A   VALENTINE. 


Fou  her  this  rhyme  is  penned,  whose  luminous  eyes, 

Brightly  expressive  as  the  twins  of  La'da, 
Shall  find  her  own  sweet  name,  that  nestling  lies 

Upon  the  page,  enwrapped  from  every  reader. 
Search  narrowly  the  lines ! — they  hold  a  treasure 

L)ivine — a  talisman — an  amulet 
That    must  be   worn   at    heart.      Search    well    the 
measure — 

The  words— the  syllables!     Do  not  forget 
Tho  trivialcst  point,  or  you  may  lose  your  labour ! 

And  yet  there  is  in  this  no  Gordian  knot         lO 
AVhich  one  might  not  undo  without  a  sabre, 

If  one  could  merely  comprehend  the  plot. 
Enwritten  upon  the  leaf  where  now  are  peering 

Eyes  scintillating  soul,  there  lie  perdns 
Three  eloquent  words  oft  uttered  in  the  hearing 

Of  poets,  by  poets— as  the  name  is  a  poet's,  too. 
Its  letters,  although  naturally  lying 

Tjike  the  knight  Pinto— Mendez  Ferdinando— 
Still  form  a  synonym  for  Truth.— Cease  trying ! 

You  will  not  read  the  riddle,  though  you  do  the 
best  you  can  do.  20 

To  find  the  name,  read  the  first  letter  in  the  first  line,  the 
sLcond  in  tlie  second,  and  so  on— Frances  Sargent  Osgood.] 
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ANNABEL   LEE 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabkl  Lke  ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  ether  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

i  was  a  child  and  >ihe  was  a  child. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  which  was  more  than  love— 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee  j  >  o 

With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

]\ry  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
So  that  her  highborn  kinsman  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  ia  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea.  20 

The  angels,  not  half  so  hapi)y  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yes  '.—that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wrid  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilli  ig  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 
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ANXABEIi   LEE 

But  our  \o\v  it  was  stron<?er  by  far  than  the 
Of  those  who  were  oUler  than  we — 
Of  many  far  wiser  than  we — 

And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  ahove, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 

Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  xVnnabel  Lee. 


For  the  moon  never  beams  withov;t  bringing  mc  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling— my  darling— my  life  and  my  bride, 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea,  40 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 
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THE   BELLS 
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Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bolls — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  »i  merriment  their  moUxly  foretells! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

Li  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

"With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
liells,  bells,  bells— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 
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Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 

Golden  bells ! 

What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 

Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 

How  they  ring  out  their  delight! 

From  the  molten-golden  notes,  20 

And  all  in  tune. 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 
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THE    BELLS 

What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 

How  it  swells ! 

How  it  dwells 

On  the  Future!   how  it  tells 

Of  the  rapture  that  impels 

To  the  swin<?ing  and  the  rin;ring 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  rhyming  ai.  ^iming  of  the  bells  ! 


Hear  the  loua  alaru      bells — 
Brazen  bells! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright !      4° 
Too  much  horrified  to  si)eak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 
Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf    and   frantic 

fire, 

Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavour. 
;j^ow — now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 
What  a  tale  their    orror  tells 
Of  Despair  ! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
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TIIK   BELLS 
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On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 
Yet  the  ear  it   fully  knows, 
hy  the  t\van<,'ing, 
And  the  clan<;in,i:, 
How  the  (lan^'er  ebbs  and  flows  :         do 
Yet   the  ear  distinctlr  tells, 
hi  the  jani,'lini;-, 
And  the  wranj^lin^-, 
How  the  danj^er  sinks  and  swells, 
Hythesinkini,^nrtheswellinfjin  the  an^i^er  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells^- 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Hells,  bells,  bells— 
111   the  cliiinour  and  the  elanj^diir  of  the  bells! 

IV 

Hear  the  tollini^  of  the  bells---  70 

Iron  bells ! 
"What    a    world    of    solemn    thought    their    monody 
compels  ! 

Li  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  afTriyht 
Al    the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  i^eople — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple.  So 

All  alone, 
And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muflled  mono*    ^e. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone— 
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Tlu'V  iirt;  neitluT  man  nor  wonmn— 
They  are  ni'ithtr  bnile  nor  human  — 
Thoy  are  (Jhouls  : 
And  their  kin^'  it  is  who  tolls; 
Anil  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
llolls 
A  paean  from  th.-  Vk'Us  ! 
And  his  merry  Ijosoiu  swells 

With   the  paean  of  tlie  bells! 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells; 
Keepinjif  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sorl-  of  Runie  rhyme. 
To  the  i)aean  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells  : 
Keepin,^:  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Kiinie  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbin-,'  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbint;-  of  the  bells; 
Keepin«f  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knell<,  knells,  knolls. 
In  a  happy  llimie  rhyme. 

To  the  roUinf,'  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  b.'Us  : 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bell^- 
Bclls,  bells,  bells— 
'j'u  the  moaning  und  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 
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ELDORADO 

(Iau.y  beUijfht, 

A  irallant  knij^lit, 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 

Had  journeyed  long, 

Sinyin^  a  son*;. 
In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  ohl — 
This  kiiii^ht  so  bold — 

And  o'er  his  heart  a  shadow 
Fell  as  he  found 
No  spot  of  ground 

That  looked  like  Eldorado. 

And,  as  his  strength 
Failed  him  at  length, 

He  met  a  pilgrim  shadow — 
'Shadow,'  said  he, 
'"Where  <an  it  be — 

This  land  of  Eldorado  V ' 

'  Over  the  Mountains 

Of  the  Moon, 
Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 

Ride,  boldly  ride,' 

The  shade  replied — 
'  If  you  seek  for  E' '     ido  ! ' 
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TLALIIMK 


TllK  skies  they  were  asht-n  and  sohor ; 

The  U'avi's  tlu'V  v/oro  trisjMMl  and  sen' — 

The  leavt's  tliey  were  withcrinj,'  and  sore; 
It    uiis  night  ill  the  U)nesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year; 
It   was  hard  hy  the  dim  lake  of  Anher, 

In  the  misty  mid  re<jion  of  Weir — 
It   was  down  hy  the  dank  tara  of  Anher, 

In  the  <,'hoid-haunted  woodland  of  "Weir. 

Here  ome,  through  an  alley  Titanic,  ' 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  Sonl-- 
Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  .Soul. 
These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 
As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roil — 
As  the  lavas  that  re.;  lessly  roll 
Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 

In  the  idtimate  climes  of  the  pole- 
That  uroan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 
In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober, 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sere 
Our  memories  were  treacherous  and  sere- 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 

And  we  marked  not  the  r.'ght  of  the  year 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year!) 
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ULALUME 


We  noted  not  the  dim  lake  of  Auber— 

(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down  here), 

Remembered  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 


30 


And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent, 
And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom — 
As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  morn — 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom, 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a  duplicate  hom— 

Astarte's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  hom. 


And  I  said—'  She  is  warmer  than  Dian : 
She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs- 
She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs  : 
She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 

These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  dies. 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion, 
To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies— 
To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies- 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  hef  bright  eyes- 
Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 
With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes.' 

But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger, 

Said—'  Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust— 
Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistrust  :— 

Oh,  hasten !— oh,  let  as  not  linger ! 

Oh,  fly  !— let  us  fly !— for  we  must.' 
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In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

"Wings  until  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust- 
Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied — '  This  is  nothing  but  dreaming  : 
Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light ! 
Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  light ! 

Its  Sybilic  splendour  is  beaming 

With  Hope  and  in  Beauty  to-night: — 
See  ! — it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the  night ! 

Ah,  we  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming. 
And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright — 

We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 

That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright,  70 

Since  it  flickers  up  to  Heaven  through  the 
night/ 

Thus  I  pacified  Psyche  and  kissed  her. 
And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom — 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom; 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

But  wore  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb — 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb  ; 

And  I  said — 'What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  ? ' 
She  replied — 'Ulalume — Ulalume —  so 

'Tis  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume  ! ' 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 

As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere — 
As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere 

And  I  cried — 'It  was  surely  October 
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ULALUME 


On  (ii«  very  night  of  last  year 
That  I  journeyed — I  journeyed  down  here — 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here — 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
Ah,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here  V    90 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber — 
This  misty  mid  region  of  \V9ir — 

"Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
This  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir/ 
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TO    HELEN 
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[Helen  was  Mrs.  Whitman.] 

I  SAW  thee  once — once  only     years  ago : 

I  must  not  say  how  many — but  not  many. 

It  was  a  July  midnight ;    and  from  out 

A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  thine  own  soul,  soaring, 

Sought  a  precipitate  pathway  up  through  heaven. 

There  fell  a  silvery-silken  veil  of  light, 

With  quietude,  and  sultriness,  and  slumber, 

Upon  the  upturned  faces  of  a  thousand 

Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 

Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tiptoe — 

Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 

That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  love-light, 

Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death — 

Fell  on  the  uptum'd  faces  of  these  roses 

That  smiled  and  died  in  this  parterre,  enchanted 

By  thee,  and  by  the  poetry  of  thy  presence. 


Clad  all  in  white,  upon  a  violet  bank 

1  saw  thee  half  reclining;    while  the  moon 

Fell  on  the  upturn'd  faces  of  the  roses, 

And  on  thine  own,  upturnM — alas,  in  sorrow ! 
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Wa    it  not  Fate,  that,  on  this  July  midnight 
Was  it  not  Fate,  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow,) 
That  bade  me  pause  before  that  garden-gate, 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  slumbering  roses? 
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TO   HELEN 


No  footstep  stirred :   the  hated  world  all  slept, 
Save   only  thee  and  me.     (Oh,  Heaven ! — oh,  God  ! 
How  tny  heart  beats  in  coupling  those  two  words !) 
Save  only  thee  and  me.     I  paused — I  looked — 
And  in  an  instant  all  things  disa.ppeared. 
(Ah,  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted  !)   30 

The  pearly  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out : 

The  mossy  banks  and  the  meandering  paths. 

The  happy  flowers  and  the  repining  trees, 

Were  seen  no  more :   the  very  roses'  odours 

Died  in  the  arms  of  the  adoring  airs. 

All — all  expired  save  thee — save  less  than  thou  : 

Save  only  the  divine  light  in  thine  eyes — 

Save  but  the  soul  in  thine  uplifted  eyes. 

I  saw  but  them — they  were  the  world  to  me ! 

I  saw  but  them — saw  only  them  for  hours,  40 

Saw  only  them  until  the  moon  went  down. 

What  wild  heart-histories  seemed  to  lie  enwritten 

Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres ! 

How  dark  a  woe,  yet  how  sublime  a  hope ! 

How  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride ! 

How  daring  an  ambition ;   yet  how  deep — 

How  fathomless  a  capacity  for  love  ! 


But  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sank  from  sight. 
Into  a  western  couch  of  thunder-cloud; 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees      50 
Didst  glide  away.     Only  Ihine  eyes  remained; 
They  wonld  not  go — they  never  yet  have  gone  ; 
Lighting  my  lonely  pathway  home  that  night. 
They  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since ; 
They  follow  me — they  lead  me  through  the  years. 
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They  are  my  ministers — ^yet  I  their  f     .«!. 

Their  office  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle — 

My  duty,  to  be  taved  by  their  bright  light. 

And  purif  ed  in  their  electric  fire. 

And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  fire. 

They  fill  my  soul  with  Beauty  (which  is  Hope), 

And  are  far  up  in  Heaven— the  s^ars  I  kneel  to 

In  the  sad,  silent  watches  of  my  night; 

While  even  in  the  meridian  glare  of  day 

I  see  them  still— two  sweetly  scintillant 

Venuses,  unextinguished  by  the  sun  1 
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[Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Shew.] 

Not  long  ago,  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

In  the  mad  pride  of  intellectuality. 

Maintained  '  the  power  of  words ' — denied  that  ever 

A  thought  arose  within  the  human  brain 

Beyond  the  utterance  of  the  human  tongue: 

And  now,  as  if  in  mockery  of  that  boast, 

Two  words — two  foreign  soft  dissyllables — 

Italian  tones,  made  only  to  be  murmured 

By  angels  dreaming  in  the  moonl't  'dew 

That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill  \    lo 

Have  stirred  from  out  the  abysses  of  his  heart, 

Unthought-like  thoughts  that  are  the  souls  of  thought. 

Richer,  far  wilder,  far  diviner  visions 

Than  even  seraph  harper,  Israfel, 

(Who  has  '  the  sweetest  voice  of  all  God's  creatures,') 

Could  hope  to  utter.     And  I  !  my  spells  are  broken. 

The  pen  falls  powerless  from  my  shivering  hand. 

"With  thy  dear  name  as  text,  though  bidden  by  thee, 

I  cannot  write — I  cannot  speak  or  think — 

Alas,  I  cannot  feel;   for  -'tis  not  feeling,  20 

This  standing  motionless  upon  the  golden 

Threshold  of  the  wide-open  gate  of  dreams. 

Gazing,  entranced,  a 'Town  the  gorgeous  vista. 

And  thrilling  as  I       ,  upon  the  right. 

Upon  the  left,  and  all  the  way  along. 

Amid  empurpled  vapours,  far  away 

To  where  the  prospect  terminates — l/iee  only. 
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FOR  ANNIE 


Thank  Heaven  !  the  crisis — 

The  danger  is  past. 
And  the  lingering  illness 

Is  over  at  last — 
And  the  fever  called  'Living' 

Is  conquered  at  last. 

Sadly,  I  know 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength, 
And  no  muscle  I  move 

As  I  lie  at  full  length — 
But  no  matter  ! — I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  so  composedly, 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead — 
Might  start  at  beholding  me. 

Thinking  me  dead. 

The  moaning  and  groaning, 
The  sighing  and  sobbing. 

Are  quieted  now. 

With  that  horrible  throbbing 

At  heart : — ah,  that  horrible. 
Horrible  throbbing ! 
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188  FOR  ANNIE 

The  sickness — the  nausea — 

The  pitiless  pain — 
Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 

That  maddened  my  brain — 
With  the  fever  called  '  Living ' 

That  burned  in  my  brain.  30 


And  oh!   of  all  tortures 

Thai  torture  the  worst 
Has  abated — the  terrible 

Torture  of  thirst 
For  the  naphthaline  river 

Of  Passion  accurst : — 
I  have  drunk  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirst : — 

Of  a  water  that  flows. 

With  a  lullaby  sound,  40 

From  a  spring  but  a  very  few 

Feet  under  ground — 
From  a  cavern  not  very  far 

Down  under  ground. 

And  ah !   let  it  never 

Be  foolishly  said 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy 

And  narrow  my  bed ; 
For  man  never  slept 

In  a  different  bed —  50 

And,  fo  deep,  you  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 
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My  tantalized  spirit 
Here  blandly  reposes. 

Forgetting,  or  never 
Regretting  its  roses — • 

Its  old  agitations 

Of  myrtles  and  roses ; 


For  now,  while  so  quietly 

Lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odour 

About  it,  of  pansies — 
A  rosemary  odour, 

Commingled  with  pansies — 
With  rue  and  the  beautiful 

Puritan  pansies. 
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And  so  it  lies  happily. 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie — 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 
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She  tenderly  kissed  me, 

She  fondly  caressed, 
And  then  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  breast — 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast. 
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FOR  ANNIE 


When  the  light  was  extinguished 

She  covered  me  warm, 
And  she  prayed  to  the  angels 

To  keep  me  from  harm — 
To  the  queen  of  the  angels 

To  shield  me  from  harm. 
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And  I  lie  so  composedly, 

Now,  in  uiy  bed, 
(Knowing  her  love) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly. 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
(With  her  love  at  my  breast) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me. 

Thinking  me  dead  ; — 
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But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky, 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie — 
It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie — 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 
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TO  MY  MOTHER 


;  His  mother-in-l«w,  Mr«.  Clemm.J 

Because  I  feel  that,  in  the  Heavens  above, 

The  an«,'elg,  whispering  to  one  another, 
Can  find,  among  their  burning  terms  of  love, 

None  so  devotional  as  -hat  of  'Mother', 
Therefore  by  that  dear  name  I  long  have  called  you— 

You  who'  are  more  than  mother  unto  me, 
And  fill  my  heart  of  hearts,  where  Death  installed  yon 

In  setting  mv  Virginia's  spirit  free. 
■My  mother— my  own  mother,  who  died  early. 

Was  but  the  mother  of  myself;   but  you 
Are  mother  to  the  one  I  loved  so  dearly. 

And  thus  are  dearer  than  the  mother  I  knew 
By  that  infinity  with  which  my  wife 

Was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  its  soul-life. 
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A   DREAM  WITHIN   A  DREAM 

Take  this  km  upon  the  brow  ! 

And,  in  parting  from  you  now, 

Thug  much  let  me  avow— ^ 

You  are  not  wrong,  who  deem 

That  my  days  have  been  a  dream; 

Yet  if  hope  has  flown  away 

In  a  night,  or  in  a  day, 

In  a  vision,  or  in  none, 

Is  it  therefore  the  less  fjone  ? 

All  that  we  see  or  seem 

Is  but  a  dream  within  a  dream. 
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I  stand  amid  the  roar 
Of  a  surf-tormented  shore, 
And  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Grains  of  the  golden  sand — 
How  few!   yet  how  t'.ey  creep 
Through  my  fingers  to  the  deep, 
While  I  weep— while  I  weep! 
O  God  !    can  I  not  grasp 
Them  with  a  tighter  cla&p? 
O  God!    can  I  not  save 
One  from  the  pitiless  wave? 
Is  all  that  we  see  or  seem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  ? 
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ALONE 


[Serifrn«r'.t  ilagoiin*,  8«pt<>mber  1875.] 

From  childhood's  hour  I  have  not  been 
As  others  were;    I  have  not  seen 
As  others  saw;    I  could  not  bring 
My  passions  from  a  common  spring. 
From  the  same  source  I  have  not  taken 
My  sorrow  ;   I  could  not  awaken 
My  heart  to  joy  at  the  same  tone  ; 
And  all  I  loved,  /  loved  alone. 
Then— in  my  childh-od,  in  the  dawn 
Of  a  most  stormy  life — was  drawn 
From  every  depth  of  good  and  ill 
The  mystery  which  binds  me  still : 
From  the  torrent,  or  the  fountain. 
From  the  red  clifE  of  the  mountain, 
From  the  sun  that  round  me  rolled 
In  its  autumn  tint  of  gold. 
From  the  lightning  in  the  sky 
As  it  passed  me  flying  by, 
From  the  thunder  and  the  storm. 
And  the  cloud  that  took  the  form 
(When  the  rest  of  Heaven  was  blue) 
Of  a  demon  in  my  view. 
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SPIitlTS    OF  THE  DEAD 

[Tamerlane  and  other  Poems,  1827.     Here  called  Visit  of  the  Dead.] 

Thy  soul  shall  find  itself  alone — 

Alone  of  all  on  earth — unknown 

The  cause — but  none  are  near  to  pry 

Into  thine  hour  of  secrecy. 

Be  silent  in  that  solitude, 

Which  is  not  loneliness — for  then 

The  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  stood 

In  life  before  thee,  are  again 

In  death  around  thee,  and  their  will 

Shall  then  o'ershadow  thee — be  still: 

For  the  night,  tho'  clear,  shall  frown; 

And  the  stars  shall  not  look  down 

From  their  thrones,  in  the  dark  heaven, 

With  light  like  Hope  to  mortals  given. 

But  their  red  orbs,  without  beam. 

To  thy  withering  heart  shall  seem 

As  a  burning,  and  a  fever 

Which  would  cling  to  thee  forever. 

But  Hwill  leave  thee,  as  each  star 

In  the  morning  light  afar 

Will  fly  thee — and  vanish  : 

■ — But  its  thought  thou  canst  not  banish. 

The  breath  of  God  will  be  still ; 

And  the  mist  upon  the  hill 

J     that  summer  breeze  unbroken 

jhall  charm  thee — as  a  token, 

And  a  symbol  which  shall  be 

Secrecy  in  thee. 
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OTHER  TEXTS 


THE   VALLEY  OF   UNREST 

[Poems  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  1831.    Here  called  '  The  Valley  Nls '.] 

Far  away — far  away — 
Far  away — as  far  at  least 
Lies  that  valley  as  the  day 
Down  within  the  golden  east — 
All  things  lovely — are  not  they 
Far  away — far  away  ? 


It  is  called  the  Valley  Nis. 
And  a  Svriac  tale  there  is 
Thereabout  which  Time  hath  said 
Shall  not  be  interpreted. 
Something  about  Satan's  dart — 
Something  about  angel  wings — 
Much  about  a  broken  heart-^— 
All  about  unhappy  things : 
But  *  the  Valley  Nis '  at  best 
Means  '  the  valley  of  unrest '. 


lO 


Otice  a  smil'd,  a  silent  dell 

Where  the  people  did  not  dwell, 

Having  gone  unto  the  wars — 

And  the  sly,  mysterious  stars. 

With  a  visage  full  of  meaning, 

O'er  the  unguarded  flowers  were  leaning ; 

Or  the  sun  ray  dripp'd  all  red 

Thro'  the  tulips  overhead. 

Then  grew  paler  as  it  fell 

On  the  quiet  Asphodel. 
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Now  the  unhappy  shall  confess 

Nothing  there  is  motionless : 

Helen,  like  thy  human  eye 

There  th'  uneasy  violets  lie —  30 

There  the  reedy  grass  doth  wave 

Over  the  old  forgotten  grave — 

One  by  one  from  the  treetop 

There  the  eternal  dews  do  drop — 

There  the  vague  and  dreamy  trees 

Do  roll  like  seas  in  northern  breeze 

Around  the  stormy  Hebrides — 

There  the  gorgeous  clouds  do  fly, 

Rustling  everlastingly, 

Through  the  terror-stricken  sky.  40 

Rolling  like  a  waterfall 

O'er  th'  horizon's  fiery  wall-- 

There  the  moon  doth  shine  by  niglit 

With  a  most  unsteady  light — 

There  the  sun  doth  reel  by  day 

'Over  the  hills  and  far  away'. 
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THE  SLEEPER 

[Poems  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  1831.     Here  called  '  Irene '.] 

'TiS  now  (so  sings  the  soaring  moon) 

Midnight  in  the  sweet  month  o£  June, 

When  winged  visions  love  to  lie 

I^azily  upon  beauty's  eye, 

Or  worse — upon  her  brow  to  dance 

In  panoply  of  old  romance, 

Till  thoughts  and  locks  are  left,  alas! 

A  ne'er-to-be  untangled  mass. 

An  influence  dewy,  drowsy,  dim. 
Is  dripping  from  that  golden  rim; 
Grey  towers  are  mouldering  into  rest, 
Wrapping  their  fog  around  their  breast : 
Looking  like  Lethe,   see !   the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take. 
And  would  not  for  the  world  awake; 
The  rosemary  sleeps  upon  the  grave — 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave — 
And  million  bright  pines  to  and  fro, 
Are  rocking  lullabies  as  they  go, 
To  the  lone  oak  that  reels  with  bliss, 
Nodding  above  the  dim  abyss. 
All  beauty  sleeps  :   and  lo !    where  lies 
With  casement  open  to  the  skies, 
Irene,  with  her  destinies! 
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THE  SLEEPER 

Thus  hums  the  moon  within  her  ear. 
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*  O  lady  8weet !  how  camest  thou  here  ? 
Strange  are  thine  eyelids — strange  thy  dress! 
And  strange  thy  glorious  length  of  tress ! 
Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-off  seas, 

A  wonder  to  our  desert  trees !  30 

Some  gentle  wind  hath  thought  it  right 

To  open  thy  window  to  tiie  night, 

And  wanton  airs  from  the  tree-top. 

Laughingly  thro'  the  lattice  drop. 

And  wave  this  crimson  canopy. 

Like  a  banner  o'er  thy  dreaming  eye  1 

Lady,  awake  !   lady,  awake  ! 

For  the  holy  Jesus'  sake  ! 

For  strangely — fearfully  in  this  hall 

My  tinted  shadows  rise  and  fall ! '  40 

The  lady  sleeps :  the  dtjd  all  sleep — 

At  least  as  long  as  Love  doth  weep  : 

Entranced,  the  spirit  loves  to  lie 

As  long  as — tears  on  Memory's  eye : 

But  when  a  week  or  two  go  by, 

And  the  light  laughter  chokes  the  sigh, 

Indignant  from  the  tomb  doth  take 

Its  way  to  some  remember'd  lake, 

Where  oft — in  life — with  friends — it  went 

To  bathe  in  the  pure  element,  50 

And  there,  from  the  untrodden  grass, 

Wreathing  for  its  tran  "nrent  brow 

Those  flowers  that  sa\      .li,  hear  them  now !) 

To  the  night-winds  as  they  pass, 

*  Ai !   ai !    alas  ! — alas ! ' 
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Pores  for  a  moment,  ere  it  go, 
On  the  clear  vraters  there  that  flow, 
Then  sinks  within  (weigh'd  down  by  woe) 
Th'  uncertain,  shadowy  heaven  below. 

The  lady  sleeps :  oh  !   may  her  sleep  60 

As  it  is  lasting  so  be  deep — 

No  icy  worms  about  her  creep: 

I  pray  to  God  th:,t  she  may  He 

For  ever  with  as  calm  an  eye. 

That  chamber  changed  for  one  more  holy — 

That  bed  for  one  more  melancholy. 

Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old. 
For  her  may  some  tall  vault  unfold. 
Against  whose  sounding  door  she  hath  thrown. 
In  childhood,  many  an  idle  stone —  70 

Some  tomb,  which  oft  hath  flung  its  black 
And  vampire- wingM  panels  back, 
Fluttering  triumphant  o'er  the  palls 
Of  her  old  family  funerals. 
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LENORE 

[Poems  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  1831.     Here  cftUed  *  A  Paean '.] 

How  shall  the  burial  rite  be  read  ? 

The  solemn  song  be  sung? 
The  requiem  for  the  lo">.Iiest  dead, 

That  ever  died  so  young  ? 

Her  friends  are  g*using  on  her. 

And  on  her  gaudy  bier. 
And  weep  ! — oh  !   to  dishonour 

Dead  beauty  with  a  tear ! 

They  loved  her  for  her  wealth — 

And  they  hated  her  for  her  pride—         lo 

But  she  grew  in  feeble  health. 

And  they  love  her — that  she  died. 

They  tell  me  (while  they  speak 
Of  her  '  costly-broider'd  palP) 

That  my  voice  is  growing  weak — 
That  I  should  not  sing  at  all — ^. 

Or  that  my  tone  sbould  be 

Tun'd  to  such  solemn  song, 
So  mournfully — so  mournfully. 

That  the  dead  may  feel  no  wrong.         20 

But  she  is  gone  above,  » 

With  young  Hope  at  her  side, 

And  I  am  drunk  with  love 

Of  the  dead,  who  is  my  bride- — 
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Of  the  dead — dead  who  lies 

All  perfum'd  there, 
With  the  death  upon  her  eyes, 

And  the  life  upon  her  hair. 

Thus  on  the  coffin  loud  and  long 

I  strike — the  murmur  sent  30 

Through  the  grey  chambers  to  my  song, 
Shall  be  the  accompaniment. 

Thou  died'st  in  thy  life's  June — 
But  thou  didst  not  die  too  fair : 

Thou  didst  not  die  too  soon. 
Nor  with  too  calm  an  air. 

From  more  than  friends  on  earth 

Thy  life  and  love  are  riven. 
To  join  the  untainted  mirth 

Of  more  than  thrones  in  heaven —         40 

Therefore,  to  thee  this  night 

I  will  no  requiem  raise. 
But  waft  thee  on  thy  flight. 

With  a  Paean  of  old  davs. 
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LENORE 

[The  Piowcr,  1843.] 

Ah,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl ! 

The  Spirit  flown  forever! 
Let    he  bell  toll!— A  saintly  soul 
Glides  down  the  Styprian  river ! 
And  let  the  burial  rite  lie  read  — 

The  funeral  song  be  sung— 
A  dirge  for  the  most  lovely  dead 
That  ever  died  so  young ! 
And,  Guy  de  Vere, 
Hast  /kou  no  tear? 

"Weep  now  or  never  more! 
See,  on  yon  «-•  "ar 
And  rigid  bier. 

Low  lies  thy  love  Lenore. 

'Yon  heir,  whose  cheeks  of  pallid  hue 

With  tears  are  streaming  wet, 
Sees  only,  through 
Their  crocodile  dtw, 
A  vacant  coronet — 

False  friends  !  ye  lov'd  her  for  her  wealth     20 

And  hated  her  for  her  pride, 
And,  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health, 
Ye  bless'd  her— t^iat  she  died. 

How  s/iall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read  ? 

The  requient  /low  be  sung 
For  her  most  wrong'd  of  all  the  dead 
That  ever  died  so  young?* 
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Percavlmu*  ! 

But  ravti  not  thus! 

And  let  the  solemn  song  so 

(jo  up  to  fiod  so  mournfully  that  the  may  feel  no  wrong! 
The  sweet  Ijenove 
Hath  *gone  before' 
With  young  Hope  at  her  side, 
And  thou  art  wild 
For  the  dear  child 
That  should  have  been  thy  bride — 
For  her,  the  fair 
And  debonair, 

That  now  sf>  lowly  lies —  40 

The  life  still  there 
Upon  her  hair, 

The  death  upon  her  eyes. 
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'  Avaunt ! — to-night 
My  heart  is  light — 

No  dirge  will  I  upraise, 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight 
With  a  Paean  of  old  days ! 
Let  vo  bell  toll! 
Lest  her  sweet  soul. 

Amid  its  hallow'd  mirth. 
Should  catch  the  note 
As  it  doth  float 
Up  from  the  damnM  earth — 

To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below, 
Th'  indignant  ghost  is  riven — 
From  grief  and  moan 
To  a  gold  throne 
Beside  the  King  of  Heaven.' 
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IPoenu  by  Edgar  A.  Pue,  1881.] 


In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 
Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute ; 
None  sing  so  wild — so  well 
As  the  angel  Israfel — 
And  the  giddy  stars  are  mute. 

II 
Tottering  above 
In  her  highest  noon, 
The  enamoured  moon 
Blushes  with  love — 
While,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 
Pauses  in  Heaven. 

Ill 
And  they  say  (the  starry  choir 
And  all  the  listening  things) 
That  Israfeli's  fire 
Is  owing  to  that  lyre 
With  those  unusual  strings. 

IV 

But  the  Heavens  that  angel  trod, 
Where  deep  thoughts  are  a  duty — 
Where  Love  is  a  grown  gt)d — 
Where  Houri  glances  are — 
Stay  !   turn  thine  eyes  afar ! 
Imbued  with  all  the  beauty 
Which  we  worship  in  yon  star. 
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Thou  art  not,  therefore,  wrong 
Israfeli,  who  despisest 
An  unimpassion'd  song : 
To  thee  the  laurels  belong. 
Best  bard, — because  the  wisest. 

VI 

The  ecstacies  above 
With  thy  burning  measures  suit- 
Thy  grief— if  any — thy  love 
With  the  fervour  of  thy  lute — 
Well  may  the  stars  be  mute ! 

VII 

Yes,  Heaven  is  thine:   but  this 
Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours : 
Our  flowers  are  merely — flowers. 
And  the  shadow  of  thy  bliss 
Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 


30 


VIII 

If  I  did  dwell  where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I,  40 

He  would  not  sing  one  half  so  well — 

One  half  so  passionately. 

While  a  stormier  note  than  this  would  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 
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THE   CITY  IN  THE  SEA 

[Poems  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  1881.    Here  called  'The  Dooi»ed  City '.] 

Lo !    Death  hath  rear'd  himself  a  throne 

In  a  strange  city,  all  alone. 

Far  down  within  the  dim  West — 

And  the  good,  and  the  bad,  and  the  worst,  and  the  b:>st. 

Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 

There  shrines,  and  palaces,  and  towers 
Are — not  like  anything  of  ours — 
O  !  no — O  !  no — ours  never  loom 
To  heaven  with  that  ungodly  gloom  ! 
Time-eaten  towers  that  tremble  not! 
Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot, 
Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

A  heaven  that  God  doth  not  contemd 

With  stars  is  like  a  diadem 

W^e  liken  our  ladies'  eyes  to  them — 

But  there !  that  everlasting  pall ! 

It  would  be  mockery  to  call 

Such  dreariness  a  heaven  at  all. 

Yet  tho'  no  holy  rays  come  down 
On  the  long  night-time  of  that  town. 
Light  from  the  lurid,  deep  sea 
Streams  up  the  turrets  silently — 

Up  thrones — up  long-forgotten  bowers 
Of  sculptured  ivy  and  stone  flowers — 
Up  domes — up  spires — up  kingly  halls  — 
Up  fanes — up  Babylor/-like  walls — 
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Up  many  a  melancholy  shrine, 

Whose  entablatures  intertwine 

The  mask — the  viol — and  the  vine.  30 

There  open  temples — open  graves 

Are  on  a  level  with  the  waves — 

But  not  the  riches  there  that  lie 

In  each  idol's  dia^nond  eye. 

Not  the  gaily-jeweil'd  dead 

Tempt  the  waters  from  their  bed  : 

For  no  ripples  curl,  alas  ! 

Along  that  wilderness  of  glass — 

No  swellings  hint  that  winds  may  be 

Upon  a  far-off  happier  sea:  40 

So  blend  the  turrets  and  shadows  there 

That  all  seem  pendulous  in  air. 

While  from  the  high  towers  of  the  town 

Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

But  lo  !   a  stir  is  in  the  air ! 

The  wave !   there  is  a  ripple  there ! 

As  if  the  towers  had  thrown  aside. 

In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide — 

As  if  the  turret-tops  had  given 

A  vacuum  in  the  filmy  Heaven:  53 

The  waves  have  now  a  redder  glow — 

The  very  hours  are  breathing  low — 

And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 

Down,  down  that  town  shall  settle  hence, 

Hell,  rising  from  a  thousand  thrones. 

Shall  do  it  reverence. 

And  Dealli  to  some  more  happy  clime 

Shall  give  his  undivided  time. 
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TAMERLANE 

[Tamerlane  and  other  Poems,  1827.] 


I  HAV?:  sent  for  thee,  holy  friar; 
But  'twas  not  with  the  '^-  nken  hope, 
Which  is  but  agony  of 
To  shun  the  fate,  with  ^  to  cope 

Is  more  than  crime  may  dsre  to  dream, 
That  I  have  call'd  thee  at  this  hour : 
Such,  father,  is  not  my  theme — 
Nor  am  I  mad,  to  deem  that  power 
Of  earth  may  shrive  me  of  the  sin 
Unearthly  pride  hath  revelFd  in — 
I  would  not  call  thee  fool,  old  man. 
But  hope  is  not  a  gift  of  thine; 
If  I  can  hope  (O  God  !    I  can) 
It  falls  from  an  eternal  shrine. 

II 

The  gay  wall  of  this  gaudy  tower 
(irows  dim  around  me — death  is  near. 
I  had  not  thought,  until  this  hour 
When  passing  from  the  earth,  .hat  ear 
Of  any,  were  it  not  the  shade 
Of  one  whom  in  life  I  made 
All  mystery  but  a  simple  name, 
Might  know  the  secret  of  a  spirit 
Bow'd  down  in  sorrow,  and  in  shame. — • 
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Shame,  said'st  thou  ? 

Ay,  I  (lid  inherit 
That  hated  portion,  with  the  fame, 
The  worldly  glo'-' ,  which  has  shown 
A  demon-lifi".     around  my  throne, 
Scorching  my  sear'd  heart  with  a  pain 
Not  Hell  shall  make  me  fear  again. 

Ill 

I  have  not  always  been  as  now — 
The  fever'd  diadem  on  my  brow 
1  claimed  and  won  usurpingly — 
Ay — the  same  heritage  hath  given 
Ron 3  to  the  Caesar — this  to  me; 
The  heirdom  of  a  kingly  mind — 
And  a  proud  spirit,  which  hath  striven 
Triumphantly  with  human  kind. 

In  mountain  air  I  first  drew  life; 
The  mists  of  the  Taglay  ha,ve  shed 
Nightly  their  dews  on  my  young  head; 
And  my  brain  drank  their  venom  then, 
When  after  day  of  perilous  strife 
With  chamois,  I  would  seize  his  den 
And  slumber,  in  my  pride  of  power, 
The  infant  monarch  of  the  hour — 
For,  with  the  mountain  dev  by  night. 
My  soul  imbibed  unhallow'd  feeling; 
And  I  would  feel  its  essence  stealing 
In  dreams  upon  me — while  the  light 
Flashing  from  cloud  that  hovered  o'er, 
Would  seem  to  my  half-closing  eye 
The  pageantry  of  monarchy! 
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And  the  deep  thunder's  echoing  roar 

Came  hurriedly  upon  me,  telling 

Of  war,  and  tumult,  where  my  voice, 

My  owH  voice,  silly  child  !   was  swelling 

(O  how  would  my  wild  heart  rejoice 

And  leap  within  me  at  the  cry) 

The  battle-cry  of  victory  ! 

IV 

The  rain  came  down  upon  my  head 
But  barely  sheltered — and  the  wind 
Pass'd  quickly  o'er  me — but  m}'  mind 
Was  maddening — for  'twas  man  that  shed 
I  jiurels  upon  me — and  the  rush, 
The  torrent  of  the  chilly  air 
Gurgled  in  my  pleased  ear  the  crush 
Of  empires,  with  the  captive's  pi-ayer, 
The  hum  of  suitors,  the  mix'd  tone 
Of  flattery  round  a  sovereign's  throne. 

The  storm  had  ceased — and  I  awoke — 

Its  spirit  cradled  me  to  sleep. 

And  as  it  pasb'd  me  by,  there  broke 

Strange  light  upon  me,  tho'  it  v.ere 

My  soul  in  mystery  to  steep  : 

For  I  was  not  as  I  had  been; 

The  child  of  Nature,  without  care. 

Or  thought,  save  of  the  passing  scene. — 
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My  passions,  from  that  hapless  hour, 
Usurp 'd  a  tyranny,  which  men 
Have  deem'd,  since  I  have  reach'd  to  power, 
My  innate  nature — be  it  so : 
But,  father,  there  lived  one  who,  then — 
M  2 
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Then,  in  my  boyhood,  when  their  fire 
Burn'd  with  a  still  intenser  glow ; 
(For  passion  must  with  youth  expire) 
Even  then,  who  deem'd  this  iron  heart 
In  woman's  weakness  had  a  part. 

I  have  no  word,  alas!    to  tell 

The  loveliness  of  loving  well ! 

Nor  would  I  dare  attempt  to  tra«e 

The  breathing  beauty  of  a  face. 

Which  even  to  my  impassioned  mmd, 
Leaves  not  its  memory  behind. 
In  spring  of  life  have  ye  ne'er  dwelt 
Some  object  of  delight  upon, 
With  steadfast  eye,  till  ye  have  felt 
The  earth  reel— and  the  vision  gone  ? 
And  I  have  held  to  memory's  eye 
One  objectr— and  but  one— until 
Its  very  form  hath  pass'd  me  by, 
But  left  its  influence  with  me  still.    . 

YI 

'Tis  not  to  thee  that  I  should  name— 
Thou  canst  not— wouldst  not  dare  to  thmk 
The  magic  empire  of  a  flame 
Which  even  upon  this  perilous  brink 
Hath  fix'd  my  soul,  tho'  unforgiveu. 
By  what  it  lost  for  passion— Heaven. 
I  loved— and  O,  how  tenderly ! 
Yes!   she  [was]  worthy  of  all  love! 
Such  as  in  infancy  was  mine, 
Tho'  then  its  pamon  could  not  be : 
'Twas  such  as  angel  minds  above 
Might  envy— her  young  heart  the  shrme 
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On  which  my  every  hope  and  thought 
Were  incense — then  a  ;;^oodly  gift— 
For  they  were  childish,  without  sin, 
Pure  as  her  young  example  taught ; 
Why  did  I  leave  it  and  adrift, 
Trust  to  tho  fickle  star  within  ? 


VII 


We  grew  in  age  and  love  together 
Roaming  the  forest  and  the  wild ; 
My  breast  her  shield  in  wintry  weather, 
And  when  the  friendly  sunshine  smiled 
And  she  would  mark  the  opening  skies, 
I  saw  no  Heaven  but  in  her  eyes — 
Even  childhood  knows  the  human  heart; 
For  when,  in  sunshine  and  in  smiles, 
From  all  our  little  cares  apart. 
Laughing  at  her  half  silly  wiles, 
I'd  throw  me  on  her  throbbing  breast. 
And  pour  my  spirit  out  in  tears. 
She'd  look  up  in  my  wilder'd  eye- 
There  was  no  need  to  speak  the  rest — 
T^o  need  to  quiet  her  kind  fears — 
She  did  not  ask  the  reason  why. 
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The  ballov'd  memory  of  those  years 
Comes  o'er  me  in  these  lonely  hours. 
And,  with  sweet  loveliness,  appears 
As  perfume  of  strange  summer  flowers ; 
Of  flowers  which  we  have  known  before 
In  infancy,  which  seen,  recall 
To  mind — not  flowers  alone — but  more. 
Our  earthly  life,  and  love — and  all. 
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VIII 

Yes !  she  was  worthy  of  all  love ! 
Even  such  as  from  the  accursed  time 
My  spirit  with  the  tempest  strove. 
When  on  the  mountain  peak  alone, 
Ambition  lent  it  a  new  tone, 
And  bade  it  first  to  dream  of  crime, 
My  frenzy  to  her  bosom  taught : 
"We  still  were  young :    no  purer  thought 
Dwelt  in  a  seraph's  breast  than  thine  \ 
For  passionate  love  is  still  divine : 
/  loved  her  as  an  angel  mighf^ 
With  ray  of  all  living  light 
Which  blazes  upon  Edis'  shrine. 
It  is  not  surely  sin  to  name. 
With  such  as  mine — that  mystic  flame, 
I  had  no  being  but  in  thee  ! 
The  world  with  all  itw  train  of  bright 
And  happy  beauty  (for  to  me 
All  was  an  undefined  delight), 
The  world — its  joy — its  share  of  pain 
Which  I  felt  not — its  bodied  forms 
Of  varied  being,  which  contain 
The  bodiless  spirits  of  the  storms, 
The  sunshine,  and  the  calm — the  ideal 
And  fleeting  vanity  of  dreams. 
Fearfully  beautiful !  the  real 
Nothings  of  mid  day  waking  life— 
Of  an  enchanted  life,  which  seems. 
Now  as  I  look  back,  the  strife 
Of  some  ill  demon,  with  a  power 
Which  left  me  in  an  evil  hour. 
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All  I  that  felt,  or  saw,  or  thought, 
Crowding,  confused  became 
(With  thine  unearthly  beauty  fraught) 
Thou — and  the  nothing  of  a  name. 


IX 

The  passionate  spirit  which  hath  known, 
And  deeply  felt  the  silent  tone  180 

Of  its  own  self-supremacy, — 
(I  speak  thus  openly  to  thee, 
■"Twere  folly  noio  to  veil  a  thought 
With  which  this  aching  breast  is  fraught) 
The  soul  which  feels  its  ii    ate  right — 
The  mystic  empire  and  high  power 
Given  by  the  energetic  might 
Of  Genius,  at  its  natal  hour; 
Which  knows  (believe  me  at  this  time, 
When  falsehood  were  a  tenfold  crime,  190 

There  is  a  power  in  the  high  spirit 
To  know  the  fate  it  will  inherit) 
The  soul,  which  knows  such  power,  will  still 
Find  Pride  the  ruler  of  its  will. 
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Yes  !    I  was  proud — and  3  •^  who  know 
The  magic  of  that  meaning  word. 
So  oft  perverted,  will  bestow 
Your  scorn,  perhaps,  when  ye  have  heard 
That  the  proud  spirit  had  been  broken. 
The  proud  heart  burst  in  agony 
At  one  upbraiding  word  or  token 
Of  her  that  heart's  idolatry — 
I  was  ambitious — have  ye  known 
Its  fiery  passion? — ye  have  not— • 
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A  cottager,  I  mark'd  a  throne 
Of  hbi"  the  world,  as  all  my  own. 
And  murmur'd  at  such  lowly  lot  I 
But  it  hath  pass'd  me  as  a  dream 
Which,  of  lijfht  step,  fli   •  with  the  dew, 
That  kindling  *hough*  —        not  the  beam 
Of  Beauty,  which  did  guide  it  through 
The  livelong  summer  day,  oppress 
My  mind  with  double  lovelines? — 


JtO 


We  walk'd  together  to  the  crown 
Of  a  high  mountain,  which  look'd  down 
Afar  from  its  proud  natural  towers 
Of  rock  and  forest,  on  the  hills — 
The  dwindled  hills,  whence  amid  bowers 
Her  own  fair  hand  had  rear'd  around, 
Gush'd  shoutingly  a  thousand  rills, 
Which  as  it  were,  in  fairy  bound 
Embraced  two  hamlets — those  our  own. — 
Peacefully  happy — yet  alone — 
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I  spoke  to  her  of  power  and  pride — 
But  mystically,  in  such  guise. 
That  she  might  deem  it  nought  beside 
The  moment's  converse;  in  her  eyes 
I  read  (perhaps  too  carelessly) 
A  mingled  feeling  with  my  own; 
The  flush  on  her  bright  cheek,  to  me, 
Seem'd  to  become  a  queenly  throne 
Too  well,  that  I  should  let  it  be 
A  light  in  the  dark  wild,  alone. 
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XI 

There — in  that  hour — a  thought  came  o'er 

My  mind,  it  had  not  known  before — • 

To  leave  her  while  we  both  were  young, — 

To  follow  my  high  fate  among 

The  Strife  of  nations,  and  redeem 

The  idle  word?,  which,  as  a  dream 

Now  sounded  to  her  heedless  ear — ■  340 

I  held  no  doubt — I  knew  no  fear 

Of  peril  in  my  wild  career ; 

To  gain  an  empire,  and  throw  down 

As  nuptial  dowry — a  queen's  crown, 

The  only  feeling  which  possest. 

With  her  own  image,  my  fond  breast  — 

Who,  that  had  known  the  secret  thought 

Of  a  young  peasant's  bosom  then, 

Had  deem'd  him,  in  compassion,  aught 

But  one,  whom  fantasy  had  led  150 

Astray  from  reason — Among  men 

Ambition  is  chain'd  down — nor  fed 

(As  in  the  desert,  where  the  grand. 

The  wild,  the  beautiful,  conspire 

With  their  own  breath  to  fan  its  fire) 

With  thoughts  such  feeling  can  command ; 

Uncheck'd  by  sarcasm,  and  seem 

Of  those,  who  hardly  will  conceive 

That  any  should  become  'great',  born 

In  their  own  sphere — will  not  believe  260 

That  they  shall  stoop  in  life  to  one 

Whom  daily  they  are  wont  to  see 

Familiarly — whom  Fortune's  sun 

Hath  ne'er  shone  dazzlingly  upon, 

Lowly — and  of  their  own  degree — 
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XII 

T  pictured  to  my  fancy's  eye 
Her  silent,  deep  aKt(jnisliment, 
When,  a  few  fleetiny  years  gone  by 
(For  short  the  time  my  hig]i  hope  lent 
To  its  most  desj»eri'.te  intent,)  170 

She  might  recall  in  him,  whom  Fame 
Had  gilded  with  a  conqueror's  name 
(With  glory — such  as  might  inspire 
I'erforce,  a  passing  thought  of  one. 
Whom  she  had  deem'd  in  his  own  fire 
Witiier'd  and  blasted;  who  had  gone 
A  traitor,  violate  of  the  truth 
No  2)lighted  in  his  early  youth,) 
Her  own  Alexis,  who  should  plight 
The  love  he  plighted  then — again,  2S0 

And  raise  his  infancy's  delight. 
The  i)ride  and  queen  of  Tamerlane. — 


XIII 

One  noon  of  a  bright  summer's  day 
I  pass'd  from  out  the  matted  bower 
Where  in  a  deep,  still  slumber  lay 
My  Ada.     In  that  peaceful  hour 
A  silent  gaze  was  my  farewell. 
I  had  no  other  solace — then 
To  awake  her,  and  a  falsehood  tell 
Of  a  feii^n'd  journey,  were  again 
To  trust  the  weakness  of  my  heart 
To  her  soft  thrilling  voice :  to  part 
Thus,  Imply,   while  in  sleep  she  dream 'd 
Of  long  delight,  nor  yet  had  deem'd 
Awake,  that  I  had  held  a  thought 
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Of  partinjtf,  were  with  madnen-*  fraught ; 
I  knew  not  woman's  hearty    .'as! 
Tho'  loved,  and  loving — let  it  i)a8s. — 


XIV 

I  went  from  out  the  matted  bower, 
And  hurried  madly  on  my  way  :  300 

And  felt,  with  every  flying  hour, 
That  bore  me  from  my  home,  more  gay  ; 
There  is  of  earth  an  agony 
Which,  ideal,  still  may  bo 
The  worst  ill  of  mortality. 
'Tis  bliss,  in  its  own  reality, 
Too  real,  to  his  breast  who  lives 
Xot  within  himself  but  gives 
A  portion  of  his  willing  soul 
To  God,  and  to  the  great  whole —  310 

To  him,  whose  loving  Spirit  will  dwell 
With  Nature,  in  her  wild  paths:  tell 
Of  her  wondrous  ways,  and  telling  bless 
Her  overpowering  loveliness ! 
A  more  than  agony  to  him 
"Whose  failing  sight  will  grow  dim 
AVith  its  own  living  gaze  upon 
That  loveliness  around  :  the  sun — 
The  blue  sky — the  misty  light 
Of  the  pale  cloud  therein,  whose  hue  320 

Is  grace  to  its  heavenly  bed  of  bhu' ; 
Dim  !  tho'  looking  on  all  bright ! 
0  (1(hI  !  when  the  thoughts  that  may  not  pass 
Will  hurst  upon  him,  and  alas  ! 
For  the  flight  on  Earth  to  Fancy  given,. 
There  are  no  words — unless  of  Heaven, 
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XV 


Look  round  thee  now  on  Samarcand, 
Is  she  not  queen  o£  earth?  her  pride 
Above  all  cities?   in  her  hand 
Their  destinies?  with  all  beside 
0£  glory,  which  the  world  hath  known? 
Stands  she  not  proudly  and  alone? 
And  who  her  Sovereign?    Timur,  he 
Whom  the  astonish'd  earth  hath  seen, 
With  victory,  on  victory. 
Redoubling  age !   and  more,  I  ween, 
The  Zinghis'  yet  re-echoing  fame. 
And  now  what  has  he?  what!   a  name. 
The  sound  o£  revelry  by  night 
Comes  o'er  me,  with  the  mingled  voice 
Of  many  with  a  breast  as  light, 
As  if  'twere  not  the  dying  hour 
Of  one,  in  whom  they  did  rejoice- 
As  in  a  leadef,  haply— Power 
Its  venom  secretly  imparts : 
Nothing  have  I  with  human  hearts. 

XVI 

When  Fortune  mark'd  me  for  her  own. 
And  my  proud  hopes  had  reach'd  a  throne 
(It  boots  me  not,  good  friar,  to  tell 
A  tale  the  worid  but  knows  too  well 
How  by  what  hidden  deeds  of  might, 
I  clamber'd  to  the  tottering  height,) 
I  still  was  young ;  and  well  I  ween 
My  spirit  what  it  e'er  had  been. 
My  eyes  were  still  on  pomp  and  power, 
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My  wilder'd  heart  was  far  away' 

lu  valleys  o£  the  wild  Taglay, 

In  mine  own  Ada's  matted  bower. 

I  dwelt  not  long  in  Samarcand 

Ere,  in  a  peasant's  lowly  guise, 

I  sought  my  long-abandon'd  land; 

By  sunset  did  its  mountains  rise 

In  dusky  grandeur  to  my  eyes : 

But  as  I  wander'd  on  the  way 

My  heart  sunk  with  the  sun's  ray. 

To  him  who  still  would  gaze  upon 

The  glory  of  the  summer  sun, 

There  comes,  when  that  sun  will  from  him  part, 

A  sullen  hopelessness  of  heart. 
That  soul  will  hate  the  evening  mist  370 

So  often  lovely,  and  will  list 
To  the  sound  of  the  coming  darkness  (known 
To  those  whose  spirits  hearken)  as  one 
Who  in  a  dream  of  night  would  fly. 
But  cannot,  from  a  dange.'  nigh. 
What  though  the  moon— the  silvery  moon- 
shine on  his  path,  in  her  high  noon ; 
Her  smile  is  chilly,  and  Aer  beam 
In  that  time  of  dreariness  will  seem 
As  the  portrait  of  one  after  death; 
A  likeness  taken  when  the  breath 
Of  young  life,  and  the  fire  of  the  eye, 
Had  lately  been,  but  had  pass'd  by. 
'Tis  thus  when  the  lovely  summer  sun 
Of  our  boyhood  his  course  hath  run: 
For  all  we  live  to  know — is  known ; 
And  all  we  seek  to  keep— hath  flown ; 
With  the  noonday  beauty,  which  is  all. 
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Let  life,  then,  as  the  day-flower,  fall — 

The  transient,  passionate  day-flower,  390 

Withering  at  the  evening  hour. 

XVII 

I  reached  my  home — my  home  no  more — 
For  all  was  flown  that  made  it  so — 
I  pass'd  from  out  its  mossy  door, 
In  vacant  idleness  of  woe. 
There  met  me  on  its  threshold  stone 
A  mountain  hunter,  I  had  known 
In  childhood,  but  he  knew  me  not. 
Something  he  spoke  of  the  old  cot  : 
It  had  seen  better  days,  he  said;  400 

There  rose  a  fountain  once,  and  there 
Full  many  a  fair  flower  raised  its  head  : 
But  she  who  reared  them  was  long  dead, 
And  in  such  follies  had  no  part. 

What  was  there  left  me  note  ?  despair 

A  kingdom  for  a  broken — heart. 


NOTES   ON  TAMERLANE 

1827  TEXT 

1.  1.  /  haw  sent  fur  thee,  holy  friar.  Of  the  history  of  Taiiicr- 
laiif  little  is  known  ;  and  with  that  little  I  have  taken  tlio 
fiill  liberty  of  a  poet.— That  he  was  descended  from  the  family 
of  Zinghis  Khan  is  more  than  probable— but  he  is  vulgarly 
suppostd  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  t<.  hav.- 
raJM-d  him>elf  to  the  throne  by  his  own  address.  He  «li.d  in 
th<'  year  1405,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  VII. 

How  I  shall  account  lor  giving  him  '  a  friar',  as  a  death-bed 
confessor— I  cannot  exactly  determine.  He  wanted  some  one 
to  listen  tf   his  tak—and  why  not  a  friar?     It  does  not  pass 
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difficulty  to  v:  <  \ 
witli  whoir   ^"  :'y 
in  the  worl 
are  few  great  " 


tlio  bounds  of  possibility — quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose — and 
I  have  at  least  good  authority  for  such  innovations. 

I.  39.  The  mists  of  the  Taglay  have  shed.  The  mountains  of 
Bclur  Taglay  are  a  branch  of  the  Imaus,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Independent  Tartary.  They  are  celebrated  for  the 
singular  wildness  and  beauty  of  their  valleys. 

II.  151-2.  A'o  purer  thought  Dwelt  m  a  seraph's  breast  than  thine, 
I  must  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  making  Tamerlane,  a 
Tartar  of  the  fourteenth  century,  speak  in  the  same  language 
as  a  Boston  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth ;  but  of  the  Tartar 
mythology  we  have  little  information. 

I.  1.56.  Which  blazes  upon  Edis'  shrine.  A  deity  presiding  over 
virtuous  love,  upon  whose  imaginary  altar  a  sacred  fire  was 
continually  blazing. 

II.  258-60.  tcho  hardly  toiU  conceive  That  any  should  I.  ome 
'great',  born  In  thtir  own  sphere.  Although  Tamerlane  speaks 
this,  it  is  not  tV     less   true.     It   is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 

^o  generality  of  mankind  believe  that  one 
-.  upon  terms  of  intimacy  shall  be  called, 
reat  man '.  The  reason  is  evident.  There 
Their  actions  are  consequently  viewed  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  through  the  medium  of  distance.  The 
prominent  parts  of  their  characters  are  alone  noted  ;  and  those 
properties,  which  are  minute  and  common  to  every  one,  not 
being  observed,  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  a  great 
character. 

""Vho  ever  read  the  private  memorials,  correspondence,  &c., 
which  have  become  so  common  in  our  time,  without  wondering 
that  'great  men'  should  act  and  think  '  no  abominably'? 

1.  279.  Her  own  Alexis,  who  should  plight.  That  Tamerlane 
acquired  his  renown  und  r  a  feigned  name  is  not  entirely  a 
fiction. 

1.  327.  Look  round  thee  now  on  Samarcand.  I  believe  it  was 
after  *)ie  battle  of  Angora  that  Tamerlane  ma<le  Samarcanii 
his  residence.  It  became  for  a  time  the  seat  of  learning  and 
the  arts. 

1.  333.  Ami  icho  her  sovereign.'  Timur.  Ho  was  called  Timur 
Bek  as  well  as  Tamerlane. 

I.  3.37.  The  Zinghis'  yet  re-echoing  fame.  The  conquests  of 
Tamerlane  far  exceeded  those  of  Zinghis  Khan.  He  boasted  to 
have  two-thirds  of  the  world  at  his  command. 

II.  372-3.  '/•<•  s>"»''2  ••/  ik'-  coming  darkness  [kt!r,jrn  '/Vi  Ihnse  irho'^e 
!<pirits  hearken).     1  have  often  fancied   that  I  could  distinctly 
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hear  the  sound  of  the  darkness,  as  it  steals  oyer  the  homon- 
a  foolish  fancy,  perhaps,  but  not  more  unintelligible  than  to 
see  music — 

The  min-J  :Le  music  breathing  from  her  face. 
1  889.  Lei  life,  th.:n,  as  the  day-fioxcer,  fall.  There  is  a  flower 
(I  liave  never  known  its  botanic  name)  vulgarly  called  the 
day-flower.  It  blooms  beautifully  in  the  daylight,  but  withers 
towards  evening,  and  by  night  its  leaves  appear  totally 
shrivelled  and  dead.  I  have  forgotten,  however  to  mention 
in  the  text,  that  it  lives  agrin  in  the  morning.  ^^}^^]]l  "«» 
flourish  in  Tartary,  I  must  be  forgiven  for  carrying  it  thither. 
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A  ROMANCE 


\^Poems  61/  Edgar  A.  Poe,  1831.     Here  called  '  Introduction '.] 

Romance,  who  loves  to  nod  and  sing, 

With  drowsy  head  and  folded  wing, 

Among  the  green  leaves  as  they  shake 

Far  down  within  some  shadowy  lake, 

To  me  a  painted  paroquet 

Hath  been — a  most  familiar  bird — 

Taught  me  my  alphabet  to  say, — 

To  lisp  my  very  earliest  word 

While  in  the  wild-wood  I  did  lie, 

A  child — with  a  most  knowing  eye.  10 

Succeeding  years,  too  wild  for  song. 
Then  roll'd  like  tropic  storms  along, 
Where,  tho'  the  garish  lights  that  fly 
Dying  along  the  troubled  sky, 
Lay  bare,  thro'  vistas  thunder-riven. 
The  blackness  of  the  general  Heaven, 
That  very  blackness  yet  doth  fling 
Light  on  the  lightning's  silver  wing. 

For,  being  an  idle  boy  lang  syne, 

Who  read  Anacreon,  and  drank  wine,  20 

I  early  found  Anacreon  rhymes 

Wore  almost  passionate  sometimes — 

And  by  strange  alchemy  of  brain 

His  pleasures  always  turn'd  to  pain — 

His  naivete  to  wild  desire — 
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His  wit  to  love— his  wine  to  fire— 
And  so,  being  young  and  dipt  in  folly, 
I  fell  in  love  with  melancholy, 
And  used  to  throw  my  earthly  rest 
And  quiet  all  away  in  jest — 
I  could  not  love  except  where  Death 
Was  mingling  his  with  Beauty's  breath — 
Or  Hymen,  Time,  and  Destiny 
"V/^ere  stalking  between  her  and  me. 

O,  then  the  eternal  Condor  years 
So  shook  the  very  Heavens  on  high. 
With  tumult  as  they  thunder'd  by: 
I  had  no  time  for  idle  cares, 
Thro'  gazing  on  the  unquiet  sky! 
Or  if  an  hour  with  calmer  wing 
Its  down  did  on  my  spirit  fling, 
That  little  hour  with  lyre  and  rhyme 
To  while  away — forbidden  thing! 
My  heart  half  fear'd  to  be  a  crime 
Unless  it  trembled  with  the  string. 

But  now  my  soul  bath  too  much  room — 
Gone  are  the  glory  and  the  gloom — 
The  black  hath  mellow'd  into  grey, 
And  all  the  fires  are  fading  away. 

My  draught  of  passion  hath  been  deep — 
I  re  veil' d,  and  I  now  would  sleep — 
And  after-drunkenness  of  soul 
Succeeds  the  glories  of  the  bowl— 
An  idle  longing  night  and  day 
To  dream  my  very  life  away. 
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But  dreams. — of  those  who.  dream  as  I, 

Aspiringly,  are  damned,  and  die : 

Yet  should  I  swear  I  mean  alone, 

By  notea  so  very  shrilly  blown, 

To  break  upon  Time's  monotone,  60 

While  yet  my  vapid  joy  and  prrieE 

Are  tintless  of  the  yellow  lea    - 

Why  not  an  imp  the  greybeard  hath, 

Will  shake  his  shadow  in  my  path — 

And  even  the  greybeard  will  overlook 

Connivingly  my  dreaming-book. 
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FAIRY  LAND 


[Poms  hy  Edgar  A.  Poo,  1831.] 

Sit  down  beside  me,  Isabel, 

Jiere,  dearest,  where  the  moonbeam  fell 

Just  now  80  fairy-like  and  well. 

Now  thou  art  dress'd  for  paradise  ! 

1  am  star-stricken  with  thine  eyes! 

My  soul  is  lolling  on  thy  sighs ! 

Thy  hair  is  lifted  by  the  moon 

Like  flowers  by  the  low  breath  of  June! 

Sit  down,  sit  down— how  fame  we  here? 

Or  is  it  all  but  a  dream,  my  dear  ^ 
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You  know  that  most  enormous  flower — 

That  rose— that  what  d'ye  call  it— that  hung 

Up  like  a  dog-star  in  this  bower — 

To-day  (the  wind  blew,  and)  it  swung 

So  impudently  in  my  face. 

So  like  a  thing  alive  you  know, 

I  tore  it  from  its  pride  of  place 

And  shook  it  into  pieces — so 

Be  all  ingratitude  requited. 

The  winds  ran  off  with  it  delighted. 

And,  thro'  the  opening  left,  as  soon 

As  she  threw  off  her  cloak,  yon  moon 

Has  sent  a  ray  down  with  a  tune. 
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And  this  ray  is  a  fairif  ray- 
Did  you  not  say  so,  Isabel? 
How  fantastically  it  fell 
With  a  spiral  twist  and  swell, 
And  over  the  wet  grass  rippled  away 
With  a  tinkling  like  a  bell ! 
In  my  own  country  all  the  way 
We  can  discover  a  moon  ray 
Which  thro'  some  tattered  curtain  pries 
Into  the  darkness  of  a  room. 
Is  by  (the  very  source  of  gloom) 
The  moats,  and  dust,  and  flies, 
On  which  it  trembles  and  lies 
Like  joy  upon  sorrow  ! 
O,  when  will  come  the  morrow? 
Isabel!   do  you  not  fear 
The  night  and  the  wonders  here? 
Dim  vales !    and  shadowy  floods ! 
And  cloudy-looking  woods 
Whose  forms  we  can't  discover 
For  the  tears  that  drip  all  over! 

Huge  moons — see!    wax  and  wane — 
Again — again — again — 
Every  moment  of  the  night — 
Forever   changing  places! 
How  they  put  out  the  starlight 
With  the  breath  from  their  pale  faces ! 
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Lo  !   one  is  coming  down 
With  its  centre  on  the  crown 
Of  a  mountain's  eminence  ! 
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Down — still  down — and  down- 
Now  deep  shall  be — O  deep! 
The  passion  of  our  sleep ! 
For  that  wide  circumference 
In  easy  drapery  falls 
Drowsily  over  halls — 
Over  ruin'd  walls —  , 

Over  waterfalls. 

O'er  the  strange  words — o'er  the  sea- 
Alas  !   over  the  Kca ! 
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[Tamerlnnt  and  Mer  Potms,  1827.] 

In  youth's  spriag  it  was  my  lot 

Tc  haunt  of  the  wide  earth  a  spot 

The  which  I  could  not  love  the  less ; 

So  lovely  was  the  loneliness 

Of  a  wild  lake,  with  hlack  rock  bound, 

And  the  tall  pines  that  tower'd  around. 

But  when  the  night  had  thrown  her  pall 

Upon  that  spot — as  upon  all, 

And  tho  wind  would  pass  me  by 

In  its  stilly  melody, 

My  infant  spirit  would  awake 

To  the  terror  of  the  lone  lake. 

Yet  that  terror  was  not  fright — 

But  a  tremulous  delight, 

And  a  feeling  undefined. 

Springing  from  a  darken  d  mind. 

Death  was  in  that  poison'd  wave 

And  in  its  gulf  a  fitting  grave 

For  him  who  thence  could  solace  bring 

To  his  dark  imagining; 

Whose  wildering  thouglit  could  even  make 

An  Eden  of  that  dim  lake. 
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THK    BKLLS— A   SONG 

[First  Draft,  l»iS.    rulilislu-d  in  '  Sartain's  Union  Magazine  ', 

Doc.  1840.] 

The  Bells  !— hear  the  Wis  ! 
The  merry  wedding  bells ! 
ITie  little  silver  bells  ! 
How  fairy-like  a  melody  there  swells 
From  the  silver  tinklini;    ells 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  ! 
Of  the  bells ! 

The  Bells !— ah,  the  bells  ! 

The  heavy  iron  bells! 

Hear  the  tolling   jf  the  bells !  t-s 

Hear  the  knells  ! 
How  horriblo  a  monody  there  floats 

From  their  throats — 

From  their  deep-toned  throats  ! 
How  I  shudder  at  the  notoi 

From  the  melanrholv  throats 
Of  the  bells,  bell-s  b.:is ! 

Of  the  bells  ! 


NOTE 

Tlie  editor  of  'Sartain's  Union  Magnxiii  '  puV;Ii?.hed  'Iho 
Bellb  ',  as  we  now  have  it,  in  Novtmbcr  1849  ;  ami  th.i;  following 
month  printerl,  ns  a  literary  rnriosity,  this  '  First  Dn  '  I '  whicli, 
l;e  says,  '  came  into  our  possebbion  about  a  year  sin     , 

"  Toe  wrote  the  first  rough  draft  of  7V.e  Bells  at  Mrs  JSliew's 
residence.     "One    day  iic    came    in,'  .-i.>;    recoi'ds,'    'auil    said, 

'  In  her  '  Diary '. 


NOTE  ON   'THE    BKLLS ' 
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■Mark'  Louis**,  I  )tmvv  to  write  ;.  poem :  I  hare  n  ^ellnt  •«» 
Hfiitimt-nt,  no  inipiratlon  !  "  Hi>«  liostttt*  perttuM.i.d  hiih  « 
have  some  tea.  It  wa»  «rved  in  tfic  'onaorvat ory,  tht- 
wiariowa  of  which  vcre  open,  md  admitftd  tli<  ^ound  of 
ncighbtairing  church  i>«lN.  Mrs.  -Oiow  Miid,  playfviliv,  'Hero 
is  paper'  :  but  the  f  'it,  decli;  n  it.  ^Wlared,  'I  >">  ditlike 
flie  noise  '>f  belln  to-iiight,  I  caniioi  wr  ft.  I  ha»«  n  .  subject 
I  am  oxhau-ttd."  Th<(  lady  then  X>Htk  up  the  pen,  and, 
jn<  tending  to  niiniic  his  style,  wrote,  'The  Belld,  by  E.  A.  Foe  ' ; 
;iiid  then,  in  pur.-  sportiveness,  'T'"  BelU,  the  little  ailver 
lit  IK,"  Poe  flnishii.u  .  f  the  gtftnzii.  She  then  ituggestcd  for 
ll»«  next  ver*e,  'T*ie  heavy  iron  Bella';  aii-t  thin  foe  also 
expanded  into  ;i  stanza.  He  next  i opied  out  the  )mpleto 
).oeni,  .ind  headed  it.  'By  Mrs.  M  L.  Shew,  remarking  that  it 
was  he:  poem,  rs  she  had  suggested  and  comp"  '-d  so  mti'  '<  of  it. 
Mi-s.  HS.ew  <  ontmues,  '  My  brotbi  r  oame  in,  md  I  Hcnt  in  to 
Mrs.  Cleniin  !•■  tell  h<  r  that  "  her  toy  would  et  ■  in  tf^n.  and 
was  well '  My  i.rother  tuok  Mr.  Poe  to  his  own  r^  .ni.  whei-o 
he  hIpj)?  twelv  !iour»,  "nd  could  liardly  reeaH  the  eveninj{'« 
work.'  ' — Eiiijar  Al1iinPu«.  h  Life,  Letters,  und Opinions,  hy  John  II. 
Ingram  1»80,  vol.  n,  j)p.  loo,  !5C. 
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TO 

[Manuscript  variation,  entitled  '  To  Mario  Louise  '.] 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
In  the  mad  pride  of  intellectuality. 
Maintained  '  the  power  of  words '—denied  that  ever 
A  thought  arose  within  the  human  brain 
Beyond  the  utterance  of  the  human  tongue: 
And  now,  as  if  in  mockery  of  that  boast 
Two  words — two  foreign  soft  dissyllables — 
Two  gentle  sounds  made  only  to  be  murmured 
By  angels  dreaming  in  the  moon-lit  dew 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon-hill 
Have  stirred  from  out  the  abysses  of  his  heart 
Unthought-like   thoughts— scarcely   the    shades 

thought — 
Bewildering  fantasies — far  richer  visions 
Than  even  the  seraph  harper,  Israfel, 
Who  '  had  the  sweetest  voice  of  all  God's  creatures ', 
"Would  hope  to  utter.     Ah,  Marie  Louise 
In  deep  humility  I  own  that  now 
All  pride — all  thought  of  power— all  hope  of  fame — 
All  wish  for  Heaven — is  merged  for  evermore 
Beneath  the  palpitating  tide  of  passion  ao 

Heaped    o'er    my    soul    by    thee.     Its    spells    are 

broken — 
The  pen  falls  poweriess  from  my  shivering  hand — 
With  that  dear  name  as  text  I  cantioi  write — 
I  cannot  speak — I  cannot  even  think — 
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Alas !    I  cannot  feel ;  for  'tis  not  feeling — 
This  standing  motionless  upon  the  golden 
Threshold  of  the  wide-open  gate  of  Dreams, 
Gazing,  entranced,  adown  the  gorgeous  vista. 
And  thrilling  as  I  see  upor;  the  right — 
Upon  the  left — and  all  the  way  along, 
Amid  the  clouds  of  glory:    far  away 
To  where  the  prospect  terminates — the  only. 
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OTHER  TEXTS 
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A  DREAM  WITHIN  A  DREAM 

ITamerlane  and  Mer  Poems,  1827.    Here  called  '  Imitation '.] 

A  DARK  unfathom'd  tide 

Of  interminable  pride — 

A  mystery,  and  a  dream, 

Should  my  early  life  seem; 

I  say  that  dream  was  fraught 

With  a  wild,  and  waking  thought 

Of  bein^^  that  have  been. 

Which  my  spirit  hath  not  seen, 

Had  I  let  them  pass  me  by, 

With  a  dreaming  eye  ! 

Let  none  of  earth  inherit 

That  vision  on  my  spirit; 

Those  thoughts  I  would  control, 
As  a  spell  upon  his  soul: 
For  that  bright  hope  at  last 
And  that  light  time  have  past, 
And  my  worldly  rest  hath  gone 
With  a  sigh  as  it  pass'd  on  : 
I  care  not  tho'  it  perish 
With  a  thought  I  then  did  cherish. 
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A  DREAM  WITHIN  A  DREAM 

[Al  Aaraaf,  Tr-^ierlane,  and  Minor  Poenu  by  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
1829.     Here  called  '  To '.] 

Should  my  early  life  seem 

[As  well  it  might]  a  dream — 

Yet  I  build  no  faith  upon 

The  king  Napoleon — 

I  look  not  up  afar 

To  my  destiny  in  a  star. 

In  parting  from  you  now 
Thus  much  I  will  avow — 
There  are  beings,  and  have  been 
Whom  my  spirit  had  not  seen  ; 
Had  I  let  them  pass  me  by 
With  a  dreaming  eye — 
If  my  peace  hath  fled  away 
In  a  night — or  in  a  day — 
In  a  vision — or  in  none — 
Is  it  therefore  the  less  gone? 

I  am  standing  'mid  the  roar 
Of  a  weather-beaten  shore. 
And  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Some  particles  of  sand — 
How  few !   and  how  they  creep 
Thro'  my  fingers  to  the  deep ! 
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My  early  hopes?   no — they 
Went  gloriously  away. 
Like  lightning  from  the  sky 
At  once — and  so  will  I. 


So  young  ?   Ah  !   no — not  now- 
Thou  hast  not  seen  my  brow ; 
But  they  tell  thee  I  am  proud 
They  lie — they  lie  aloud — 
My  bosom  b^ts  with  shame 
At  the  paltriness  of  namo 
With  which  they  dare  combine 
■  A  feeling  such  as  mine — 
Nor  Stoic  ?     I  am  not  : 
In  the  terror  of  my  lot 
I  laugh  to  think  how  poor 
That  pleasure  '  to  endure  ! ' 
What !   shade  of  Zeus  ! — I  ! 
Endure  ! — no — no — defy. 
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NOTES— MAINLY  TEXTUAL 


STANZAS.     (Page  4.) 

h  10.  fever].  The  original  edition  has  'ferver'.  Our  text 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Ingram. 

DREAMS.    (Page  7.) 

1.  16.  In  dimesofr/iy  imagining,apart]  A  most  ingenious  emenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Ingram's,  for  the  original '  Inclines  of  mine  imagin- 
ary apart '. 

Readings  of  Wilmer  MS.  :— 

1.  5.  cold]  dull 

1.  6.  must]  shall 

1.  7.  Sim,  upon  the  lovely]  ever  on  the  chilly 

1.  14.  dreams  qf  living]  dreary  fields  of 

1.  15.  loveliness,— hate  left  my  very]  left  unheedingly  my 

SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEAD.     (Page  9.) 
The  Wilmer  MS.  contains  a  few  very  slight  variations,  and 
after  line  18  (end  of  verse  3)  inserts 

But  'twill  leave  thee  as  each  star 
With  the  dewdrop  flies  afar. 

See  also  Visit  (f  Vie  Dead. 

TO  M (Page  11.) 

Readings  of  *  Griswold '  :— 

1.  1.  0!  I  care]  I  heed 

1.  4.  fever]  hatred 

1.  5.  heed]  mourn 

1.  7  meddle  toith]  sorrow  for 

1.  8.  Who  am  a  passer  by]  Omit  all  lines  after  this.    The  Wilmer 
MS.  contains  some  slight  variations  from  text. 
THE    RAVEN.     (Page  17.) 

Readings  of  American  Whig  Review,  February  1845,  of  Broadway 
Journal,  i.  6,  and  of  1845  edition  :— 

1.  9.  sough'^  tried  Am.  W.  li. ;  B.  J. 

1.  27.  sliUntss]  darkness  Am.  W.  R. ;  B.  J.  ;  1S45. 

1.  31.  Back]  Then  Am.  W.  R. ;  B.J. 

1,  39.  tninule]  instant  Am.  W.  R.  :  B.  J.  ;  ISOJ. 

1.  51.  living  human]  sublunary  Anu  W.  R. 
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NOTES 


1.  60.  Then  the  bird  stiii"]  Quoth  the  raven  Am.  W.  R. 

1.  61.  StartUd]  Wondering  w4m.  W.  R. 
•  11.  05-6.  Ml . . .  Merermore] 

So  when  Hope  he  would  adjure 

Stern  Despair  returned,  instead  of  the  sweet  Hope  he  dared 
adjure, 

That  sad  answer  nevermore.     Am.  W.  R. 

1.  67.  fanaj]  sad  soul  1845. 

1.  80.  Seraphim  whose]  angels  whose  faint  .4m.  W.R. ;  B.J. ;  1S45. 

1.  83.  <iuaff,  oh}  Let  me  Am.  W.  R. 

Date  of  Composition. 

(a)  Statement,  not  supported  by  contemporary  documents. 
by  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffls  in  the  Home  Journal,  November  5, 
1884  :  That  Poe  mentioned  a  poem  '  to  be  called  The  Raven '  to 
a  Mrs,  Barhyte  (herself  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Mirror) 
when  he  was  staying  at  the  Barhyte  trout-ponds.  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  showed  that 
lady  a  draft  of  the  poem  during  the  following  summer. 

(6)  Statement  by  Mr.  Rosenbach  in  the  American,  Febriiary  26 
1887,  referring  to  the  winter  of  1843-4  :  '  I  read  ne  Raven  long 
before  it  was  published,  and  was  in  Mr.  George  R.  Graham's 
office  when  the  poem  was  offered  to  him.  Poe  said  that  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Clemm  were  starving,  and  that  he  was  in  ver>' 
pressing  need  of  the  money.  I  carried  him  fifteen  dollars 
contributed  by  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Godley,  Mr.  McMichel.  and 
others,  who  condemned  the  poem,  but  gave  the  money  as 
a  charity.' 

(c)  Statement  by  F.  G.  Fairfield  in  Scnbners  Magazine, 
October,  1876  :  '  Poe  then  occupied  a  cottage  at  Fordham— 
a  kind  of  poet's  nook,  just  out  of  hearing  of  the  busy  hum  of 
the  city.  He  had  walked  all  the  way  from  New  York  that 
afternoon,  and,  having  taken  a  cup  of  tea,  went  out  in  tho 
evening  and  wandered  about  for  an  hour  or  more.  His  beloved 
Virginia  was  sick  almost  unto  death  ;  he  was  without  money 
to  procure  the  necessary  medicines.  He  was  out  till  about  ten 
o'clock.  When  he  went  in  he  sat  at  his  writing-table  and 
dashed  off  The  Raten.  He  submitted  it  to  Mrs.  Clemm  for  her 
consideration  the  same  night,  and  it  was  printed  substantially 
as  it  was  written. 

'This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  poem  was  communicated  to 
me  in  the  fixll  of  I860,  by  a  gentleman  who  professed  to  be  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Clemm  for  the  facts  as  he  stated  them  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  s.Hunter  in  the  ^outh,  in  tho  summer  of  1867, 
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I  took  occasion  to  verify  his  story  by  an  interview  with  that 
aged  lady. 

'Let  me  now  drop  Mrs.  Clemm's  version  for  a  paragraph  to 
consider  another,  resting  upon  the  testimony  of  Colonel  du 
Solle,  who  was  intimate  with  Poe  at  this  period,  and  concurred 
in  by  other  literary  contemporaries,  who  used  to  meet  him  of 
a  mid-day  for  a  budget  of  gossip  and  a  glass  of  ale  at  Sandy 
Welsh's  cellar  in  Ann  Street. 

'  Du  Solle  says  that  the  poem  was  produced  stanza  by  stanza 
at  small  intervals,  and  submitted  by  Poe  piecemeal  to  the 
criticism  and  emendation  of  his  intimates,  who  suggested 
various  alterations  and  substitutions.  Poe  adopted  many  of 
them.  Du  Solle  quotes  particular  instances  of  phrases  that 
were  incorporated  at  his  suggestion,  and  thus  The  Raven  was 
a  kind  of  joint-stock  affair  in  which  many  minds  held  small 
shares  of  intellectual  capital.  At  length,  when  the  last  stone 
had  been  placed  in  position  and  passed  upon,  the  structure  was 
voted  complete.' 

THE  VALLEY  OF  UNREST.     (Pa<je  24.) 
Reading  from  American  Whig  Review,  April  1845. 
1.  19.  uneasily]  unceasingly.     Insert  after  this  line  : — 

They  wave ;  they  weep ;  and  the  tears  as  they  well 

From  the  depths  of  each  pallid  lily-bell. 

Give  a  trickle  and  a  tinkle  and  a  knell. 
See  also  The  Valley  Nia  and  notes  thereon. 

BRIDAL  BALLAD.     (Page  25.) 
Readings  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January  1837. 

I.  3.  Insert  after  this  : — 

And  many  a  rood  of  land. 

II.  6,  7.  Read  :— 

He  has  loved  me  long  and  well 
And,  when  he  breathed  his  vow. 
1.  9.  rang  as  a  knelf]  were  his  who  fell 
1.  10.  Omit. 
1.  18.  Omit. 
1.  19.  Insert  after  this  : — 

And  thus  they  said  I  plighted 

An  irrevocable  vow — 
And  my  friends  are  ail  delighted 
That  his  love  I  have  requited — 
And  my  mind  is  much  benighted 
If  I  am  not  happy  now, 
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Lo  I  the  ring  l»  on  my  hand, 

And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow- 
Satins  and  jewels  grand, 
And  many  a  rood  of  land, 
Are  all  at  my  command. 
And  I  must  be  happy  now. 
11.  20-1,  I  have  spoken,  I  have  spoken 

They  have  registered  the  vow. 
1.  24.  Here  is  a  ring,  cu]  Behold  the  golden  ;  also  in  '  1846*. 
1.  25.  J  am]  proves  me ;  also  in  '  1846 '. 

THE  SLEEPER     (Page  27.) 

Readings  of  the  Sahirday  Museum,  March  4,  1 843,  and  of  1846 '. 
1.  16.  Insert  after  this  line  :— 

Her  casement  open  to  the  skies  S.  M.  ;  tSiH. 

I.  19.  windoio]  lattice  S.  M. 

II.  20-1.  Omit  S.  M. 

1.  44.  jxde']  dim  S.  M.  ;  18i6. 
See  also  Ireru  and  notes  thereon. 

THE  COLISEUM.     (Paoe  29.) 

Readings  of  the  Souihcrv.  Literary  ilessenger,  August  1835. 

1.  11.  Insert  after  this  line  :— Gaunt  vestibules  and  phantom- 
peopled  aisles 

1.  20.  gilded]  yellow 

L  21.  Insert  after  this  line  :— 

Here  where  on  ivory  couch  the  Caesar  sate 
On  bed  of  moss  lies  gloating  tlie  foul  adder. 

1.  26.  But  stay !  these]  These  crumbling 
iiy^litd]  tottering 

1.  28.  crumbling]  broken 

1.  31.  famed]  great 

1.  36.  melody]  in  old  days 

1.  89.  impotent]  desolate 


LENORE.     (Page  HI.) 

In  the  1845  text,  verse  4  (the  last)  reads  :— 
Avaunt !  to-night  my  heart  is  light.     Nn  dirge  will  I  upraise, 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Paean  of  old  days ! 
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Let  no  bell  toll !— lest  her  sweet  soul,  amid  Us  hallowed  mirth, 
ShouM  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  float— up  from  the  damned 

Earth. 
To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below,  the  indignant  ghost  is 

riven — 
From  Hell  unto  a  high  estate  far  up  within  the  Heaven— 
From  grief  and  groan,  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the  King  of 

Heaven. 

CATHOLIC  HYMN.     (Page  83.) 

Readings  of  Soulhm*  Lilernry  Messenger,  April  1836,  and  of 
Burton's  aentleman's  Magazine,  November  1839: — 
Insert  before  the  first  line 

Sancta  Maria !   turn  thino  eyes 
Upon  the  sinner's  s.-xcriftce 
Of  fer\ent  prayer  and  humble  love 
•  From  thy  holy  throne  above. 

1.  5.  brightly']  gently 

1.  0.  not  a  cloud  obscured]  no  storms  were  in 

1.  8.  grace]  love 

L  9.  storms]  clouds 

1.  10.   Darkly]  All 

ISRAFEL.     (Paoe  34.) 

The  motto  is  taken  from  Lalla  Rookh,  by  Tom  Moore,  who 
quotes  Sale,  Preliminary  Viseoitrse,  iv.  71.  Foe  interpolated 
'  whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute  '. 
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DREAMLAND.     (Paoe  36.) 

The  '1845 '  text  has  dews  for  tears  in  line  12,  In  Graham's 
Magazine,  June  ViA  t,  the  first  six  lines  (witli  slight  variations) 
are  repeated  at  tlie  end  of  verses  2  and  3, 

1.  88.  Earth]  worms  G.  3*. 


SONNET— TO  ZANTE.     (Paqe  88.) 

Evidently  suggested  by  Chateaubriand,  who  writes :  '  Je 
souriais  k  ses  noms  d'lscla  c.'oro,  de  Fior  di  Levante.  Ce  nom 
de  fleur  me  rappelle  que  I'hyacinthe  6toit  originaire  de  I'ile  de 
Zante,  et  que  cette  ile  re9Ut  son  nom  de  la  plante  qu'elle  avoit 
port^e.' 
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THE  CITY   IN   THK  HEA.     (Page  3».) 
Readings  of  the  American  Whig  Rerieir,  April  1845. 
1.  8.  Far  off  in  a  region  unblest 

I.  25.  Around  the  mournful  waters  lie. 

II.  28-36.  Omit. 

1.  a6.  For  no]  No  murmuring 

1.  41.  sra$  less  hideouhly']  oceans  not  so  sad 

See  also  The  Doomed  City  and  notoa  thereon. 

TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE.  (Paoi  41.) 
In  the  Spectator,  January  1, 1853,  a  correspondent  printed  a  ver- 
8ion  of  this  i)oom  from  a  manuscript  which  had  been  long  in  his 
Doasewion.  He  attributed  the  prnsm  to  Tennyson  and  accused 
Poe  of  plagiarism.  But  on  January  20  Tennyson  himself  wrote 
to  correct  the  statement  and  to  clear  Poe. 

Readings  of  the  Suuthmi  Literary  M'-itenger,  July  1835  (where 
the  poem  is  called  The  ViaiotMiTi)  :— 

1.5.  with  fairy  fTMitsandl  around  about  with 
11.  7   8.  But  the  dream— it  could  not  last 
And  the  star  of  Hope  did  rise. 
1.  15.  Ambit  '-n— all— is  o'er 
1.  21.  days]  h   urs 
1.  23.  grey]  dark  ;  also  in  '1846'. 
1.  26.  eternal]  Italian 
Insert  after  ti   s  line  :— 

Alas!    for  that  accursed  Time 

They  bore  thee  o'er  tht-  billow, 
From  love  to  titled  age  and  crime 

And  an  unholy  pillow— 
From  me,  and  from  our  misty  clime 
Where  weeps  the  silver  willow. 


TO 


F S   S.   O D.     (Page  43.) 


Readings  of  Southern  Litetary  Messenger.  September  1835,  and 
oi  Burtons  Oentlemnn'x  Magazine,  August  183»  :— 

1.1.  Eliza,  let  thy  generous  heart  .S.  L.  if. 

Fair  maiden,  let  thy  generous  hean  B.  r:.  M. 

1   f,.  grace,  thy  more  »/«n]  unassuming  S.  L.  M. ;  B.  0.  M. 

1.  7.  '^hall  he  au  *,..«.  ...rj  And  tr.ith  slisll  U'  ^  =-  -'-■  -V-     Thy 
truth— shall  be  a  B.  C.  M. 

1.  8.  Forever— and  love  a  duty.     «.  /-  M. ;  B.  G.  M. 
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•I'O  F- .      .I'AOE  44. 

Readings  of  aoulhrn  literary  Me^ii'jn;  July  las:.,  wiu  re  it  is 
oallfid  T„  Mary,  imd  of  Oraharn'»  Magazine,  March  1S12,  whcro  it 
is  called  To  one  Drftrteit : — 
1.  1.  Mary  nmid  tho  cart  a— the  woos  S.  L.  M. 

For  'mid  the  oariiest  ciirt'B  and  wots  (J.  M. 
1.  •_'.   That  croud]  crowding  .S.  A.  M. 
1.  3.  Dr.rtr]  Sad  S.  L.  M.  \  Q.M. 
1,  7.  Uanii]  sweot  S.  /..  If. 
1.  8.  And  Ihua]  Seraph  0.  Af. 
1.  11.  Some  lake  besot  as  lake  wan  Ijo  s.  /-.  >f. 
throbbing  far  and  free']  vexed  as  it  may  bo  0.  M. 

SONNET— SILENCE.     i,Paoe45.; 
KeadiiiRsof  «i(Won'»  Otii(/em((«'s  iiagazivc,  April  1840. 
1.  2.  u'/jic/j  WtMN  is]  life  aptly 
1.  3.  A]  Tho 

THE   CONl^UEHOK   WORM.     v,1'aok46.) 
ReadiiiijS  of  Grahums  Magazme,  January  1843. 
1.  3.  An  awjH]  A  mystic 
1.  13.  firmkua]  shadowy 
1.81.    sirap/is]  the  angels;  and  in  '  1845 '. 
1.  34,  nuitain'j]  dying 
1.  37.  angtU]  seraphs.    vaUid]  haggard 

THE  HAUNTED  PALACE.    iPaoe  48.) 
H<>Hding!<  of  tho  Baltimore  Mitsewii,  April  1839. 
1.  4.  Uadiant}  Snow-white 
1.  17.  H'a»irferer.s]  All  wanderers 
1.  24.  ruler]  sovereign 

SCENES   FROM   POLITIAN.     (Pagk  63.) 
Readings  of  Sonlltcrn  Littraiij  Misi-i iigvr,   Dtcemoer  1835  an<l 
January  1836  : — 

1.  170.  This  sacred]  A  vow— a 

1.  189.  Sur'l;i'\  I  live 

1.  240.  eloquent]  voice — that 

1.  246.  if]  that  lattice 

1.  285.  Beliere  me]  Baldazzar  !   Oh  ! 

1.  805.  sob]  weep 

1.  306.  muitrti]  weep 

1.  309.  turn  here  thine  eyea]  and  listen  to  me 

1.  412.  Paradisul  Hope]  hopes— give  me  to  live 
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1.  Wi.  At  tht  VrUican]  Insurt  after  tbit  lime  :  — 

If  thut  we  luect  »t  uU  it  were  Kk  wt«!! 

1  glioaUt  m«'ot  him  in  ts-"  Vatican— 


That 

In  tho  Vatican 


—with  the  ho»y  walU 


Of  the  VnticHii- 


1.  403.  thni.  atonct] 


-httv  nt  thee  theu 


1.407.  thy  titcrcii]  hold  off  thy 

1.  468.  indetd,  I  d«,«nt><]  I  dnre  no.,  daro  not 

1.  470.  Insert  aft^t  this  iiuo  :— 

E*.tu«dln«  well '  Uioudarost  not  tight  with  mo. 
1.  47r>.  Inxert  after  thts  line  :-Thou  dafwt  not 
1.  476.  wu  Iw''j  »hw 
1.  478.  ike  t4!ri'-^t]  —1  .vm— u 
1.  4tf7.  timi  Hei*''  By  <iod 
indetd\  »m>w  tkis 

SONNET— TO  SCIENCE.     (Page  81.) 

Headings  of  '  l*&»'  nnd  of  *  1881  '— 

1.1.  r,MC^   niott  litSO;  J831 

1.  12.  TliKH'sntle  Nuiad  from  h«r  fountttin  flood,  1829 

1.  14.  tamiii-ndtnc    shrubbe.y  J.S3J 

A.L  AAR.\AF.      Faois82.) 

In  the  1831  text,  tke  first  fifteen  lines  are  replawd  by— 
Mysterioa*  star ! 
Thou  wort  my  dream 
All  a  li)ng  summer  night- 
Bo  Tiovr  my  tliemo  ! 
By  tLit  cloar  stream, 
Of  theo  will  I  write  ; 
Meantime  from  afar 
Bathe  me  in  light ! 
Thy  world  lias  not  the  drofjs  of  ours, 
Yet  all  the  beauty— all  the  flowers 
That  list  our  love,  or  deck  our  bower-* 
In  dreamy  gardens,  where  do  lie 
I>reamy  maiden.-j  all  the  day, 
While  the  silver  wings  of  Circassy 
On  violet  couehet.  faint  away. 

Little— oh  1    little  dwells  in  th(- 
Like  unto  what  on  Earth  ^ve  sec : 
Beauty's  eye  is  here  the  bluest 
In  the  falsest  and  untruest— 
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On  the  «  Awteit  air  'loth  flnnt 

The  moBl  swl  and  aoi-  mn  noU — 

If  wit  •  thee  be  brokf..  hearts, 

Joy  Hit  p«"-'  fully  depart*, 

That  its  tch     still  doth  dwell, 

Like  th  '  murmur  in  the  shell- 

Thou !    ci  ■•  trtiest  typo  of  grk-f 

Ik  t!ie  geii    y  falling  leaf— 

Tlioii !   thy  framing  is  so  holy 

Sorrow  is  not  melancholy. 
Other  Readings  of  '  1829 '  and  •  1831  ♦  :— 
1.  11.  Oh,]  With   ISL'V 
1.  19.  AnoatU]  A  garden-spot  ISiiO',  XHSl 
1.  43.  reared]  rear  1831 
1.  95.  Omit  red  1831 
1.  128.  A'l]  Here  1820  ;  1831 
1.   191.  peirid]  ventured  JSi'f) 
1.  267.  Uad]  hang  1829,  1831 

1.  365.  the  orb  of  Earth]  one  uon»tttnt  star  lH:iO  ;  1831 
1.  371.  he]  it  1820  ;  1831 

« 

TAMERLANE.     (P*ai:  100.) 

Toe's  « Notes'  to  the  Poem  not  reprintsd  in  1845  are  given 
below  with  '  18^7  '  text. 
Readings  of  1881  :— 
i.  3.  deem]  think 
1.  26.  Insert  after  this  lire  :— 

Despair,  the  i'»bled  vampire-bat. 

Hath  long  u  ou  my  bosom  sat, 

And  I  would  rave,  but  that  ho  flings 

A  calm  from  his  unearthly  wings. 

1,  30.  Omit  Jlerce 

1.  57.  Was  giant-like- so  thou  my  mind 

1.  73.  this  iron  heart]    that  as  infinite 

1.  74.  My  soul— KO  was  the  weakness  in  it. 
Insert  after  the  above  line  :— 
For  in  those  days  -t  was  my  lot 
To  haunt  of  the  wido  world  a  spot 
The  which  I  could  not  lovo  the  less. 
So  lovely  was  the  lonoHnPss 
Of  a  wild  lake  with  black  rock  bound, 
And  the  sultau-like  pines  that  tower'd  aroimdl 
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But  when  the  night  had  thrown  her  pall 

Upon  that  spot  as  upon  all, 

And  the  black  wind  murmur'd  by, 

In  a  dirge  of  melody ; 

My  infant  spirit  would  awaku 

To  the  terror  of  that  lone  lake. 

Yet  that  terror  was  not  fright — 

But  a  tremulous  delight — 

A  feeling  not  the  jewell'd  mine 

Ck>uld  ever  bribe  me  to  define, 

Nor  love,  Ada  !  tho'  it  were  thine. 

How  could  I  from  that  water  bring 

Solace  to  my  imagining  ? 

My  solitary  soul — how  make 

An  Eden  of  that  dim  lake  ? 

But  then  a  gentler,  calmer  spell 
Like  moonlight  on  my  spirit  fell, 
But  0 !   I  have  no  words  to  tell. 


1.106. 
11.  112 
1.  119. 

I.  120. 

II.  128 
1.  151. 

I.  152. 

II.  166 


I.  202. 

II.  213 


1.  235. 
1.  243. 


throw  1IU!  on  her  throbbing]  lean  upon  her  gentle 
-15.  Omit  tli'jse  lines.      , 
its  joy— its  Utile  lot]  of  pleasure  or 
'not  was  newpleasure]  The  good,  the  bad 
1-38.  Omit  these  linos. 
on  her  bright]  upon  her 
iv  become]  fitted  for 

-77.  Say,  holy  father,  breathes  tliero  yet 
A  rebel  or  a  Bajazet  ? 
How  now !   Why  tremble,  man  of  gloom, 
As  if  my  words  were  the  Simoom  I 
Why  do  the  people  bow  the  knee, 
To  the  young  Tamerlane— to  nie ! 
hplenduur]  beauty 

-21.  I  re.iched  my  home— what  home  ?   above 
My  home,  my  hope — my  early  love 
Lonely,  like  me,  the  desert  rose, 
Bow'd  down  with  its  own  glor>  grows. 
unpolluted]  undefiled 

Insert  after  this  line  : 

If  my  peace  hath  flown  away 
In  a  night — or  in  a  day — 
In  a  vision — or  in  none — 
Is  it  therefoi*,  the  less  gone? 
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I  was  iitaiidiug  'mid  the  roar 
Of  a  wind-beaten  shore, 
And  I  held  within  my  hand 
Some  particles  of  sand — 
How  bright !   and  yet  to  creep 
Thro'  my  fingers  to  the  deep! 
My  early  hopes  ?  no — they 
Went  gloriously  away, 
Like  lightning  from  the  sky — 
Why  in  the  battle  did  not  I  ? 
See  also  1827  text  and  notes  thereon. 

A  DREAM.     (Pag£  108.; 

Readings  of  '  1827 '  :— 

Insert  before  line  1 : — 

A  wilder'd  being  from  my  birth, 
My  spirit  spurn'd  control. 
But  now,  abroad  on  tho  wide  earth, 
Whore  wanderest  thou,  my  soulV 

1.  18.  storm  and]  misty 

1.  14.  trembled  from']  dimly  ^loiie 

ROMANCE.     (.Paoe  lOi).; 

In  the  Pliilatlelphia  Saturday  Museum,  March  i,  1843,  line  14 
reads  : — 

I  Hcarct'ly  liave  had  time  for  cares. 

Sec  also  Intrixiuctiun  and  notes  thereon, 

FAIRY-LAND.    (Page  110.) 
See  text  of  1831  and  notes  thereon. 

TO (Paok  112.) 

(Tlie  bowers  whereat,  iu  dreams,  I  see) 
Reading8of'1829':— 
1.  11.  Omit  the 
1.  12.  baubles]  trifles 

TO  THE   RIVER .    (Page  113.) 

Readings  of  '  1829 ',  and  of  tlie  Wilmer  MS.  :— 

1.  2.  crystal,  wandering]  labyrinth  like  1829  ;  MS. 

1.  10.  Her  worshipper]  Thy  pretty  self  MS. 

1.  12.  deeply]  lightly  MS. 

1.11.  Of  }-er  soul-searching]  The  scrutiny  of  her,  1829;  MS, 
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THE  LAKE— TO .    (Page  114.) 

Compare  Tamerlane,  '  1881 ' ;  and  see  also  1827  text  and  notes 
thereon. 

SONG.     (Page  115.) 

Readings  of  '  1827 ',  of '  1829 ',  and  of  the  Wilmer  MS.  :— 

1.  6.  Of  young  passion  free  1827 

L  7.  aching]  chained  1827 :  fetter'd  1829 

I.  8.  couia]  might  1827 

II.  5-8.  Omit  these  lines  MS. 
1.  9.  perhaps]  I  ween  1827 

\ 
TO  HELEN.     (Page  116.) 
Readings  of  '  1831 '  and  of  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  March 
1836  :— 

1.  9.  glory  that  teas]  beauty  of  fair 
I.  10.  thatuxis]  of  old 
1.  11.  yon  ItriVZuoif]  that  little 
1.  13.  agate  lamp]  folded  scroll 

ANNABEL  LEE.     (Page   122.) 

TheSouthem  LUerary  Messenger,  November  1849,  has  '  side  of  the' 
for  sounding,  line  41. 

THE  BELLS.     (Page  124.) 
See  The  life's  '  First  Draft '  and  notes  thereon. 


ULALUME.    (Page  129.) 

The  American  Whig  Review,  December  1847,  prints  this,  with 
some    very     sligltt    variations,    and    an    additional    (tenth) 


verse : — 


Said  we,  then— the  two,  then— 'Ah,  can  it 
Have  Vjeen  that  the  woodland  ish  gliouls 
The  pitiful,  the  merciless  ghouls — 
To  bar  up  our  way  and  to  ban  it 

From  the  secret  that  lies  in  the  wolds — 
From  the  thing  that  lies  hidden  in  these  wolds- 
Had  drawn  up  the  spectre  of  a  planet 

From  the  limbo  of  lunary  souls 
This  sinfully  bcintillant  planui 

From  the  Hell  of  the  planetary  sou'    ' 
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TO  HELEN.    (Page  188.) 

The  Union  Magazi.ie,  Nov.  1848,  omits  0  Heaven  ! 
11.  26-28. 

TO .     (.Page  186.) 

See  To  Marie  Louiae. 


thee  and  me, 


A  DREAM  WITHIN  A  DREAM. 

See  versions  of  1827  and  of  1829. 


;Page  142.) 


SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEAD :  VISIT  OF  THE  DEAD.    (Page  147.) 

1.  17.  fever]  Emendation  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  original  has  'ferver'. 
1.24.  mist]  Mr.  Ingram's  substitution  for  «  wisli*. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  UNREST :  THE  VALLEY  NIS.  (Page  148.) 

Readings  of  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  February  1836. 

1.  6.  Far  aicay]  One  and  all,  too 

1.  24.  the]  tall 

11.27-46.  Now  each  visitor  shall  confess 
Nothing  there  is  motionless  : 
Nothing  save  the  airs  that  brood 
O'er  the  enchanted  solitude, 
Save  the  airs  with  pinions  furled 
That  slumber  o'er  that  valley-world. 
No  wind  in  Heaven,  and  lo !  the  trees 
Do  roll  like  seas,  in  Northern  breeze, 
Around  the  stormy  Hebrides — 
No  wind  in  Heaven,  and  clouds  do  fly, 
Rustling  everlastingly, 
Through  the  terror-stricken  sky, 
Rolling,  like  a  waterfall, 
O'er  tlie  horizon's  fiery  wall — 
And  Helen,  like  thy  human  eye, 
Low  crouched  on  earth,  some  violets  lie, 
And,  nearer  Heaven,  some  lilies  wave 
All  banner  like,  above  a  j/rote. 
And  one  by  one,  from  out  their  tops 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  drops. 
Ah,  one  by  one,  from  off  their  stems 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  gems ! 
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THE   SL£EP£K:    IRENE.     (Paoe   150.) 

Readings  of  the  SouUiem  Literary  Messenya;  Muy  1836  :— 
II.  1-2.         I  stand  beneath  the  soaring  moon 
At  midnight  in  the  month  of  June. 
11.  8-8.  Omit. 
1.  18.  bright  pines]  uedars 
1.  20.  reds  vciih  Uiss]  nodding  hangs 
1.  21.  Above  yon  cataract  of  Serangb. 

I.  25.       And  hark  the  sounds  so  low  yet  clear 

(Like  music  of  another  sphere) 
Which  steal  within  the  slumberer's  ear 
Or  so  appear — or  so  appear  1 

II.  37-40.  That  o'er  the  floor,  and  down  the  wall, 

Like  ghosts  the  shaHows  rise  and  fall — 
Then  for  thine  own  all  radiant  sake, 
Lady,  awake  !   awake  !   awake  ! 
II.  41-oy.  Omit. 

LENORE  :  A  I'AEAN.     (Paok  153. 

Readings  of  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January  1830  : — 

1. 

1. 

1. 

II 

11 


8.  Dead]  Her 

26.  perfuiad  there]  niotioiilcsb 
28.  her  hair]  each  tress 
29-32.  Omit  these  lin^s. 
33-4.  In  June  she  died — in  June 

Of  life — beloved,  and  fair 
1.  38.    Thij  life  and  lore  are]  Helen,  thy  soul  is 
39.   untainted]  all-hallowed 


1 

ISRAFEL:  1831  TEXT.     (I'aok  157.) 

Headings  of  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  August  1836,  and  of 
GrahanCs  Magazine,  October  1841  : — 
1.  15.  owing  to]  due  unto  G.  M. 
1.  21.  Onjit  S.  I.  M.  ;  G.  M. 

I.  43.    Wliile  a  stormier]  And  a  loftier  i.  L.  J/.  ;  G.  M. 

THE  CITY  IN  THE  SEA :  THE  DOOMED  CITY.  (Paue  169.) 

Readings  of  Southern  Literary  Mesneiiijir,  August  1836: — 
The  poem  is  here  called  "The  City  of  Sin  '. 

II.  14-19.  Omit. 

1.  20.   No  holy  rays  from  heaven  come  down 
1.  22.  But  light  from  out  the  lurid  iea 
1.  55.  Hell,  rising]   All  Hade» 
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TAMERLANE:    1827   TEXT.     (Paok  1«1.) 
Readings  of  the  original  text,  treated  as  errata  in  1884  re- 
print : — 


1.  25, 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1 


hated']  hatred 


Ingram. 
Mr.  Ingram. 


71.  sleep]  steep 

152.  D'Belt]  Dwell 

190.  irere]  wore.  Mr. 

350.  too  weH]  to  well. 

371.  list]  lisp 
Readings  of  Wilmer  MSS. : — 
1.  91.  breathing]  more  than 

I.  144.  Such  as  I  taught  her  from  the  time 

II.  150-2.  There  were  no  holier  thoughts  than  thine 

I.  1C4.  Which  I  felt  not]  Unheeded  then 

II.  182-8.  Omit. 

I.  189.  me  at  this  time]  for  now  on  me 
190.  Truth  flashes  thro'  eternity 
193.  knoics]  feels 
219.  oicn  fair]  magic 

221-8.  Encircling  with  a  glittering  bound 

Of  diamond  sunshine  and  sweet  spray- 
Two  mossy  huts  of  the  Taglay. 

II.  245-fi.  The  undying  hope  which  now  opprest 

A  spirit  ne'er  to  be  at  rest. 
secret]  silent 
Zed]  thrown 

Astray  from  reason]  Her  mantle  over 
Ambition]  Lion  Ambition  :  omit  vnr  fed 
Insert  after  this  line  : — 

And  crouches  to  a  keeper's  hand. 
254.  beautiful]  terrible 
332.  proudly]  nobly 
334.  earth  hath  seen]  people  saw 
335-7.  Striding  o'er  empires  haughtily, 
A  diademed  outlaw 
More  than  the  Zinghis  in  liis  fame. 
ichaf]  even 

the  dying]  their  parting 
Nothing  hare  ]]  And  I  have  nawc^it 


247. 
250. 
251. 
252. 


1. 
1. 
1. 

11. 


338. 
342. 
34(!. 


A   ROMANCE;     INTRODUCTION. 
Readingsof 'lS29':— 
ll.  11  34.  Omit. 


Paok   177.) 
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1.  35.  0,  Vien  Vie]  Of  lato 

1.  86.  thook  the  very  Hea/eena]  shake  the  very  air 

1.  88.  I  hardly  had  time  for  cares 

I.  44.  hcdffear'd']  would  feel 

II.  46-66.  Omit. 


FAIRY-LAND:    1881    TEXT.     (Paqe   180.) 

Readingsof '1829':— 

II.  1-40.  Omit. 

1.  45  see]  there 

1.  51.       About  twelve  by  the  moon-dial. 
One,  more  filmy  than  the  rest 
[A  sort  which,  upon  trial, 
They  have  found  to  be  the  best] 
Comes  down — still  down — and  down. 


11.  54-63.  While  its  wide  circumference 
In  easy  drapery  falls 
Over  hamlets,  and  rich  halls, 
Wherever  they  may  be — 
O'er  the  strange  woods — o'er  the  sea — 
Over  spirits  on  the  wing — 
Over  every  drowsy  thing— 
And  buries  them  up  quite 
In  a  labyrinth  of  light — 
And  then,  how  deep  !    O  !    deep ! 
Is  the  passion  of  their  sleep ! 
In  the  morning  they  arise, 
And  their  moony  co\rering 
Is  soaring  in  the  skies, 
With  the  tempests  as  they  toss, 
Like — almost  anything — 
Or  a  yellon*  Albatross. 

They  use  that  moon  no  more 
For  the  same  end  as  before — 
Videlicet  a  tent — 
Which  I  think  extravagant : 
Its  atomies,  however, 
Into  a  shower  dissever, 
Of  which  those  butterflies. 
Of  Earth,  wliu  set k  the  skit's 
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And  so  come  down  again 
[The  anbelieving  things !] 
Have  brought  a  specimen 
Upon  their  quivering  wings. 

THE  LAKE :  1827  TEXT.    (Page  183.) 

Readings  of  '  1829 '  and  of  the  Wilmer  MS.  :— 

1.  9.  tcfrtd  would  pass  me  hy']  blaclt  wind  murmured  by  1329 

1.  10.  In  its  ttilly']  In  a  dirge  of  J82S 

I.  11.  infant]  boyish  MS. 

II.  16-16.  A  feeling  not  the  jewell'd  mine 

Should  ever  bribe  me  to  define— 

Nor  Love — although  the  Love  be  thine.    1829. 

1.  20.  dark']  lone  1829 ;  MS. 

1.  21.  Whose  solitary  soul  could  make  lfi29 ;  JIfS. 

A  DREAM  WITHIN  A  DREAM  .  1827,  1st  ed.     (Page  188.) 
1.  18.  sigh]  Mr.  Ingram's  emendation  for  '  sight '. 
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INDEX  TO   FIRST  LINES 
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PAOK 

A  dark  unfathom'd  tid« 1K8 

Ah,  broken  Ih  the  golden   bowl !    the  spirit   flown  for- 
ever    31,  155 

At  midnight,  in  the  munth  of  June 27 

At  morn — at  noon — at  twilight  dim S3 

Because  I  feel  that,  in  the  Heavens  above                   .  141 

Beloved  !  amid  the  earnest  woes 44 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely SA 

Dim  vales — and  shadowy  floods 110 

Fair  isle,  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers  .   .         .         .88 

Fair  river!  in  thy  bright,  clear  flow 113 

Par  away — far  away 148 

For  her  this  rhyme  is  penned,  whose  luminous  eyes  121 

Frora  childhood's  hour  I  have  not  been       ....  143 

Gaily  bedight 128 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells 124 

Helen,  thy  be.iuty  is  to  me 11« 

How  shall  the  burial  rite  be  read  ? 153 

I  dwelt  alone ...  42 

I  have  sent  for  thee,  holy  friar 161 

I  saw  thee  once — ouce  only — years  ago       ....  188 

I  saw  thee  on  thy  bridal  day 115 

In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 34,  157 

In  spring  of  youth  it  was  my  lot 114 

In  thf-  grt^enest  of  our  valleys 43 

In  visions  of  the  dark  night 108 

In  youth  Jiave  I  known  one  witii  whom  the  Rartli    .  4 

Ib  youth's  spring  it  was  my  lot ISJl 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago                                .         .  122 

Kind  stwace  in  a  tlying  hour  ! ICH) 


INDEX  TO  FIRST  LINES 


Lo!    Death  has  reared  himself  a  thrcno 
Lo  !  'tis  a  gala  night 


Not  long  ago,  the  writer  of  those  lines 

0  I  I  care  not  that  n>y  earthly  lot 

0 1  nothing  earthly  save  the  ray 
Of  all  who  hail  thy  presence  as  the  morning 
Oh,  that  my  young  life  were  a  lasting  dream  1 
Once  it  smiled,  a  silent  dull 
Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 

and  'veary 


Romance,  who  loves  to  nod  and  sing  . 

Science  I  true  daughter  of  Old  Timo  tlio"  art 
'Seldom  we  find,'  says  Solomon  Don  Dunco 
Should  my  early  life  seem  .... 
Sit  down  beside  me,  Isabel .        .         ■        • 


Tako  this  kiss  upon  tho  brow  I     .        . 

Thank  Heaven  1  the  crisis 

The  Bells !— hear  tho  bells  ! 

The  bowers  wlcreat.  in  dreams,  I  soo 

The  happiest  day,  tho  happiest  hour . 

The  ring  is  on  my  hand      .        .         •         • 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober 

There  are  some  qualities— some  incorporate  things 

Thou  art  sad,  Castigliono    .         .        •         • 

Thou  was-t  all  that  to  me,  love     . 

Thou  wouldst  be  loved  ?— then  let  thy  heart 

Thy  soul  shall  find  itself  alono    . 

Tls  now  (so  sings  the  soaring  moon)  . 

Twad  noontide  of  summer  .         •         •         • 

Type  of  lb*  antititto  Rome  t    Rich  reliquary 
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In  speaking  of  the  Poetic  Principle.  I  have  no 
design  to  bo  either  thorough  or  profound.  While 
discussing,  very  much  at  random,  the  essentiality  of 
what  we  call  Poetry,  my  principal  purpose  will  he 
to  cite  for  consideration,  some  few  of  those  minor 
English  or  American  poems  which  best  suit  my  own 
taste,  or  which,  upon  my  own  fancy,  have  left  the 
most  definite  impression.  By  '  minor  poems  '  I  mean, 
of  course,  poems  of  little  length.  And  here,  in  the 
beginning,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
a  somewhat  peculi.ir  principle,  which,  whether  right- 
fully or  wrongfully,  has  always  had  its  influence  in 
my  own  critical  estimate  of  the  poem.  I  hold  that 
a  long  poem  does  not  exist.  I  maintain  that  the  phrase, 
*a  long  poem,'  is  simply  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  a  poem  deserves  its 
title  only  inasmuch  as  it  excites,  by  elevating  the  soul. 
The  value  of  the  poem  is  in  the  ratio  of  this  elevating 
excitement.  But  all  excitements  are,  through  a  psychal 
necessity,  transient.  That  degree  of  excitement  which 
would  entitle  a  poem  to  be  so  called  at  all,  cannot  bo 
sustained  throughout  a  composition  of  any  great  length. 
After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  at  the  very  utmost,  it 
flag.^ — fails— a  revulsion  ensues — and  then  the  poem 
is,  in  effect,  and  in  fact,  no  longer  such. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  hf.ve  found  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  critical  dictum  that  the   'Paradise 
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Lost '  is  to  be  devoutly  atlinirecl  tliroughout,  with  the 
absolute  impossibility   of  muintaiiiing  for  it,   during 
])erusal,  the  amount  of  oiithusiasm  which  that  critical 
dictum  would  demand.      This  great  work,  '.n  fact,  is 
to  be   regarded    as   poetical,    only  whan,  losing  sighl 
of   that   vital  requisite    in   all  works  of  Art,   Unity, 
we  view  it  merely  as  a  series  of  minor  poems.     If, 
to  preserve  its  Unity-its  totality  of  effect  or  impres- 
sion— we  read  it  (as  would  be  necessary)  at  a  single 
sitting,    the  result   is   but   a  constant  alternauon   of 
excitement  and  depression.     After  a  passage  of  what 
we  feel  to  be   true  poetry,  there  follows,  inevitably, 
a  passage  of  platitude  which  no  critical  pre-judgment 
can  force  us  to  admire  ;  but  if,  upon  completing  the 
work,  we  re.ad  it  again  ;  omitting  the  first  book     that 
is   to  say,  commencing   with   the    second  -we   shall 
be  surprised  at  now  finding  that  adminable  which  we 
l>efore  condemned— that  damnable  which  we  had  pre- 
viously so  much  admired.     It   follows   from  .nil   this 
that  the  ultim.ate.  aggregate,  or  absolute  effect  of  ev.Mi 
the  best  epic  under  the  sun.  is  a  nullity  :— and  this  is 
precisely  the  fact. 

In  '-egard  to  the  Iliad,  we  have,  if  not  positive  proof, 
at  least  very  good  reason,  for  believing  it  intended  .ns 
a  series  of  lyrics  ;  but,  granting  the  epic  intention, 
I  can  say  only  that  the  work  is  l)ased  in  an  imperfect 
sense  of  Art.  The  modern  epic  is.  of  the  supposititious 
ancient  model,  but  an  inconsiderate  and  blindfold 
imit-ition.  But  the  day  of  these  artistic  anomalies 
is  over.  If,  at  any  time,  any  very  long  poem  verr 
popular  in  reality  which  I  doubt —it  is  at  least  clear 
that  no  very  long  poem  will  ever  be  popular  again. 

That  the  extent  of  a  poetical  work  is,  ccferis  purilni.^, 
V  *  measure  of  its  merit,  seems  undoubtedly,  when  we 
^llus  state    it,  a  pi-oposition   sufficiently  .absurd — yA 
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wo  are   indebted    for    it   to    the   quarterly   Reviews. 
S'lrely  tliere  can   be  nothing  in  mere  ,«/4'c,  abstractly 
considered— there  can  l)e  nothing  in  mere  hidl;  so  far  as 
a  volume   is  concerned,   whicli   lias   so    contiiuiously 
elicited  ailmiration  from  these  saturnine  pamphlets  I 
A  mountain,  to  be  sure,   by   the  mere  sentiment  of 
physical  magnitude  whicli  it  conveys,  docs  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime —  iuit  no  man  is  impressed 
after  tliis   fashion   by  the  material  grandeur  <.)f  even 
'  The    Columbiad '.     Ijven   the   Quarterlies   have   not 
instructed  us  to  be  so  impressed  by  it.     As  ijrt,  they 
have  not  inftiatrd  on  our  estimating  Lamartine  by  the 
cubic   foot,  or  Pollock  by  the  pound — but  what  else 
are  we   to   infer   from   their  continual  pratiny  about 
•sustained   effort"?      If,    by    'sustained    effort',   any 
little    gentleman   has   accomplished    .'Ui    epic,    let   us 
frankly  commend  him  for  the  effort— if  this  indeed  be 
a  thing  commendable,— but  let  us  forbear  praising  the 
epic  on  the  effort's  account.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
common-sense,  in  the  time  to  come,  will  i)refer  deciding 
upon    a   work   of   Art,    rather    by  the    impression  it 
makes— by  the  effect  it  produces— than  by  the  time  it 
t  ok  to  impress  the  effect,  or  by  the  amount  of  '  sus- 
tained  effort '   which    had   been   found   necessary   in 
effecting  the  impression.     The  fact  is,  that  persever- 
ance is  one  thing  and  genius  quite  another — nor  can 
all   the  Quarterlies   in  Christendom   confound  them. 
By-and-by,  this  proposition,  with  many  which  I  have 
})een  just  urging,  will  be  received  as  self-evideht.     In 
the  meantime,  by  being  generally  condemned  as  *ilsi- 
ties,  they  will  not  be  essentially  damaged  as  truths. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  poem  may  be 
improperly  brief.  Undue  brevity  degenerates  into 
mere  epigrammatism.  A  veri/  short  poem,  while  now 
and  then  producing  a  brilliant  or  vivid,  never  produces 
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a  p.v  i'ound  or  enduring,  eflfect.  Tliere  must  be  the 
steady  pressing  down  of  the  stamp  upon  the  wax. 
De  Beranger  has  wrought  innumerable  things,  pun- 
gent and  jpirit-stirring ;  but,  in  general,  they  have 
l)een  too  imponderous  to  stamp  themselves  d'eply 
into  the  public  attention  ;  and  tlius,  as  so  many  featliers 
of  fancy,  have  been  blown  aloft  only  to  be  whistled 
down  the  wind. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  undue  brevity 
ill  depressing  a  poem— in  keeping  it  out  of  the  popular 
view — is  afforded  by  the  following  exquisite  little 
Serenade : 


T  arise  from  droams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleop  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 

And  the  stars  am  shining  bright. 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me     who  knows  how? — 

To  thy  chamber-window,  sweet ! 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream  — 
The  champak  odours  fail 

Like  Bweet  thoughts  in  a  dream  ; 
Tkc  nightingale's  ■  ,)mi)laint, 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  die  on  thine, 

Oh,  ])elovf  d  as  thou  art  I 

Oh,  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ! 
Let  thy  love  in  kis^es  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas ! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast : 
Oh,  pi  ss  it  close  to  thine  again, 

Wht  >>  it  will  break  i>t  last  I 
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Very  few,  perhaps,  are  familiar  with  these  lines — 
yet  no  less  a  poet  than  Shelley  is  their  author.  Their 
warm,  yet  delicate  and  ethereal  imagination  will  Ijo 
appreciated  by  all — but  by  none  so  thoroughly  as 
by  him  who  ha?  himself  arisen  from  sweet  dreams 
of  one  beloved,  to  bathe  in  the  aromatic  air  of  a 
southern  midsummer  night. 

One  of  the  finest  poems  by  "Willis — the  very  best,  in 
my  opinion,  which  he  has  e\'er  written — has,  no  doubt, 
through  this  same  defect  of  undue  brevity,  been  kept 
back  from  its  proper  position,  not  less  in  the  critical 
than  in  the  popular  view. 

The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway, 

'Twas  near  the  twilight-tido^ 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 

Was  walking  i  a  her  pridi*. 
Alone  walk'd  she ;  but,  viewlessly, 

Walk'd  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  oharm'd  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honour  chai'm'd  the  air ; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her. 

And  call'd  her  good  as  fair  - 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her, 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  ke't  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true- 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold. 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo — 
l>ut  honoured  well  are  charms  to  <ell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair — 

A  sliijlit  gir'    lily-pale; 
And  .she  had  unseen  company 

To  iiiake  the  spii'it  quail — 
'Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walk'd  forlorn. 

And  nothing  could  avail. 
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No  niorry  now  can  clear  her  brow 
For  til  is  world's  peace  to  pray  ; 

For,  as  love's  wiM  prayer  dissolveil  in  air, 
Her  woman's  heart  pave  way  ! — 

Hilt  the  sin   forgiven  hy  Christ  in   Heaven 
By  man  is  eurse.l  alwiiy  I 
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In  this  composition  we  fii..1  it  difficult  to  recop;nize 
tho  Willis  wlio  has  written  so  many  men-  '  verses 
of  society'.  The  lints  are  not  only  richly  ideal,  but 
full  of  energj- ;  while  they  breathe  nn  earnestness — an 
evident  sincerity  of  sentiment-  for  which  we  look  in 
vain  throughout  all  the  other  works  of  this  author. 

While  the  epic  mania — while  the  idea  that,  to  merit 
in  poetry,  prolixity  is  indispensable — has,  for  some 
years  past.  l)een  gradually  dying  out  of  the  pu'die 
mind.  l.y  mere  dint  of  its  own  absurdity,  we  find 
it  succeeded  by  a  heresy  too  palpably  false  to  l>e  long 
tolerated,  but  one  which,  in  the  brief  period  it  has 
already  endured,  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished 
more  in  the  corruption  of  our  Poetical  Literature  than 
all  its  other  enemies  combined.  I  allude  to  the  heresy 
of  Tlie  Didactic.  It  has  been  a.ssumed,  tacitly  and 
avowedly,  directly  and  indirectly,  that  the  ultimate 
o})ject  of  all  Poetry  is  Truth.  Every  poem,  it  is  said, 
should  inculcate  a  moral ;  and  by  this  moral  is  the 
poetical  merit  of  the  work  to  be  adjudged.  We 
Americans  especially  have  p.itronized  this  happy  idea; 
and  we  Bostonians,  very  especially,  have  developed  it 
in  full.  We  have  taken  it  into  our  lieads  that  to  write 
a  poem  simply  for  the  poem's  sake,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge such  to  have  been  our  desiga,  would  be  to  confess 
ourselves  radically  wanting  in  the  true  Poetic  dignity 
and  force  : — but  the  simple  fact  is,  that,  would  we  but 
j)ermit  ourselves  to  look  into  our  f>wn  souls,  we  should 
immediately  there  discover  th.at  under  the  sun  there 
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severe.     She  has  v 

iliat  wliicli  is  so  i 

tliaf  with  which  si 


neither  cxist;^  nor  ran  exist  nny  work  more  thoroughly 
(liffnifiwl— more  supremely  nohle  than  tliis  very  poem 
— this  ])oem  }>cr  sf — this  poem  which  is  a  pofiu  un»l 
nothing  more— tliis  poem  written  solely  for  the  jxH^m's 
sake. 

Witli    as   <lepp    !i    reverence  for  the   True  as  ever 
inspired    the  l)osoni   of  man.   T   would,   nevertheleas, 
limit,    in   some   measure,    it?,    modes   ol"    inculcation 
1  would  limit  to  enforce  them.      I  would  not  enfeehle 
them    hy    dissipation      The  demands    of   Truth    are 

'ly  with  the  myrtles.  All 
..de  in  Song,  is  precisely  all 
.ling  whatever  to  do.  It  is 
but  making  her  a  fluunung  pa  dox,  to  wreathe  her  in 
gems  and  flowers.  In  enforcing  u  truth.  Me  need 
severity  rather  than  efflorescence  of  language.  We 
nmst  be  simple,  i)recise.  terse.  We  must  be  cool, 
calm,  unimpassioned.  In  a  word,  we  must  be  in  that 
mood  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  the  exact  <'ou- 
verse  of  the  poetical,  lie  must  be  blind  indeed  who 
does  not  perceive  the  radical  and  chasmal  differences 
between  the  truthful  and  the  poetical  modes  of  incul- 
cation. He  must  be  theory-mad  bej'ond  redemption 
who.  in  spite  of  these  differences,  shall  stiil  persist  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  obstinate  oils  and  waters 
of  Poetry  and  Truth. 

Dividing  the  world  of  mind  into  its  three  most 
immediately  obvious  distinctions,  we  have  the  Pure 
Intellect,  Taste,  and  the  Moral  Sense.  I  place  Taste  in 
the  middle,  because  it  is  just  this  position  which,  in 
the  mind,  it  occupies.  It  holds  intimate  relations  with 
either  extreme  ;  but  from  the  V  ral  Sense  is  separated 
by  so  faint  a  difference  that  Aristotle  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  place  some  of  its  operations  among  the  virtues 
themselves.     Nevertheless,   we  find  the  o^piccs  of  the 
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trio  marked  with  a  sufficient  distinction.  .Tnst  as  the 
i!  ellect  conc»rns  itself  with  Truth,  so  Taste  informs 
us  of  the  Beautiful,  while  the  Moral  Sense  is  regardful 
of  Duty.  Of  this  latter,  while  Conscience  teaches  the 
ohligation.  and  Reason  the  expediency.  Taste  contents 
herself  with  displaying  the  charms :— waging  war 
upon  Vice  solely  on  the  ground  of  her  deformity — her 
disproportion — her  aiiiniosity  to  the  fitting,  to  the 
appropriate,  to  the  harmonious  -  in  a  word,  to  Beauty. 
An  immortal  instinct,  deep  within  the  spirit  of 
man,  is  tlnis.  plainlj-,  a  sense  of  the  Beautiful.  This 
it  is  which  aihninisters  to  his  delight  in  the  manifold 
forms,  and  sounds,  and  odours,  and  sentiments  amid 
which  he  exists.  And  just  as  the  lily  is  repeated 
in  the  lake,  or  the  eyes  of  Amaryllis  in  the  mirror,  so 
is  the  mere  oral  or  written  repetition  of  these  forms, 
and  sounds,  ami  colours,  and  odours.  an<l  sentiments, 
a  duplicate  source  of  delight.  But  this  mere  rejietition 
is  not  poetry.  He  who  shall  simply  sing,  with  how- 
ever glowing  enthusiasm,  or  with  however  vivid  a 
truth  of  descrii)tion,  of  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
odours,  and  colours,  and  sentiments,  which  greet  him 
in  common  with  all  mankind — he,  I  say,  has  yet 
failed  to  prove  his  divine  title.  There  is  still  a  some- 
thing in  the  distance  which  he  has  heen  unable  to 
attain.  We  h.uve  still  a  thirst  unciuenchable,  to  allay 
which  he  has  not  shown  us  the  crystal  springs.  This 
thirst  l)elon:,^s  to  the  immortality  of  Man.  It  is  at 
once  a  consequence  and  an  indication  of  his  perenni.'d 
existence.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
It  is  no  mere  appreciation  of  the  Beauty  before  us — 
but  a  wild  effort  to  reach  the  Beauty  above.  Inspired 
by  an  ecstatic  prescience  of  the  g'  ies  beyond  the 
grave,  we  struggle,  by  multiform  comij.nations  .imong 
the  things  and  thoughts  of  Time,  to  attain  a  portion  of 
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that  Loveliness  whoso  vory  elonients,  poilmps,  api**  r- 
tain  to  eternity  alone.  And  thus  when  by  Poetry-  or 
when  hy  Music,  the  most  entrancing  of  the  Poetic 
moods-  wo  find  ourselves  melted  into  tears— not  as  the 
Ahbati!  Gravia  sui>i)oses— throti.uh  ex(  ess  of  pleasure, 
but  throu^'h  a  certain,  petulant,  impatient  sorrow  at 
our  inability  to  grasi>  now,  wholly,  here  on  earth,  at 
once  and  forever,  those  divine  and  rapturous  joys, 
of  which  through  the  poem,  or  thmuiih  the  music,  wo 
at    '"n  to  but  brief  and  indeterminate  glimpses. 

Tne  struggle  to  apprehend  die  supernal  Loveliness— 
this  struggle,  on  the  part  of  souls  fittingly  constituted  — 
has  given  to  the  world  all  that  which  it  (the  world)  has 
over  been  enal>led  at  once  to  understand  and  to  Jed  as 

poetic. 

The  Poetic  Sentiment,  of  course,  may  develop  itself 
in  various  modes— in  Painting,  in  Sculpture,  in  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  Daiice—very  esi)ecially  in  Music,— and 
very  i>eculiarly,  and  with  a  wide  li.-Ul,  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Landscai)e  Garden.  Our  present  theme, 
however,  has  regard  only  to  its  'nanifestation  "u  woids. 
And  here  let  me  speak  briefly  on  the  topic  ox  rhythm. 
Contenting  myself  with  the  certainty  that  Music,  in 
its  various  modes  of  metre,  rhythm,  and  rhyme,  is  of 
so  vast  a  moment  in  Poetry  as  never  to  be  wisely 
rejected— is  so  vitally  important  an  adjunct,  that  he  is 
simply  silly  who  declines  its  assistance,  1  will  not  now 
pause  to  maintain  its  absolute  essentiality.  It  is  in 
Music,  perhaps,  that  the  soul  most  nearly  attains  the 
great  end  for  which,  when  inspired  by  the  Poetic 
Sentiment,  it  struggles— the  creation  of  supernal 
Beauty.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  hero  this  sublime 
end  is,  now  and  then,  attained  hi  fad.  We  are  often 
made  to  feel,  with  a  shivering  delight,  that  from  an 
earthly  harp   are  stricken   notes   which  cannot  ^      a 
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been  tinfnmiliar  tu  tli«)  jAh.  And  thus  tiifio  run  )»«• 
littl<»  cloiibt  thut  ill  the  uiiHui  uf  Poetry  with  Music  iu 
its  popular  sense,  we  sliuli  find  the  widest  tieUl  for  the 
Poetic  dt'veloi  ment.  The  old  Bardn  and  Minnexingers 
had  advantas;e.s  which  we  do  not  pos'-ess— and  Thomas 
Moore,  singiu}^  his  own  sonj^s,  was,  in  the  most 
L'gitimatu  numner.   pert'ecting  them  as  poents. 

To  recapitulate,  then  :  I  would  define,  in  brief,  the 
P'jetry  of  words  as  Tli<:  Itliiithuikal  Creation  of  Ucunfj/. 
Its  sole  arl»iter  is  Taste.  With  tlie  Tntellect  or  with 
the  Conscience,  it  has  only  collateral  relations.  Unless 
incidentally,  it  has  no  <  oucern  whatever  either  with 
Duty  or  with  Truth. 

A  few  words,  however,  in  explanation.  T/iut  pleasuro 
which  is  at  once  the  most  j)ure,  the  most  e'evating, 
and  the  most  intense,  is  derived,  I  mainti-Ui,  ..  om  the 
contemplation  of  the  Beautiful.  In  the  contomplatiou 
of  Beauty  we  alone  find  it  possible  to  attain  that 
plejisurable  elevation,  or  excitement,  o/tha  soul,  which 
we  i"ecognizo  as  the  i'oetic  Sentiment,  and  which  is  so 
easily  distinguished  from  Truth,  which  is  tlie  satis- 
faction of  the  lieason.  or  from  Passion,  which  is  the 
excit^-ment  of  the  Heart.  I  make  Beauty,  therefore,  — 
using  the  word  as  inclusive  of  the  sublime, — I  make 
Beauty  the  province  of  the  piK-m.  simply  because  it  is 
an  ol)vious  rule  of  Art  that  effects  should  l)o  made  to 
spring  as  directly  is  possible  from  their  causes:- -no 
one  as  \>:i  having  )jt  en  weak  enough  to  deny  that  tin; 
]>eculiar  elevation  in  <piestion  is  at  least  nio.it  rtadllj 
attaiuiiMe  in  the  poe.u.  It  by  no  means  follows,  how- 
ever, that  the  incittnients  of  Passion,  or  the  precepts 
of  Duty,  or  even  Ihe  lesson-  Truth,  may  not  l>e 
introduced  into  ;i  poem,  and  ..ai  advantu^H  ;  for  they 
may  subserve,  incidentally,  in  various  ways,  ihe  general 
purposes  of  the  work  :  -but  the  true  artist  will  always 
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«M»iitriv«  to  tout)  til)  III  down  in  {n-opui*  nulijf^clioit  to  tliat 
Jiiiiuly  wliicli  is  th«  atiiiu  .))heru  and  tho  n-ul  osstauf 

of  thfi  |)(H>lll. 

I  cannot  better  introduce  the  t'nw  im^ms  whk-li 
I  sliiill  i»re»ent  for  your  consideration,  tliun  l»y  the 
eitutiuu  of  the  Proem  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  'Waif: 

'I'ht;  (lay    is  4l(>iif,  ;in(l  tlit;  ihirkiicbs 

Kiills  tVoiii  till-  winjfs  of  Nij,'lit, 
As  a   t'eiitluT  is  wafted  downward 

I'ruui  an  Eiigif  in  his  IHght. 

I   BfC  the  h^'iits  of  the  vilhi^'i! 

(iieain  throuj^h  the  rain  and  tlie  mint, 
Ant'   a   feeling'  of  sadness  eoiiies  o'er  me, 

That  my  soul  eaiinot  .    ist; 

A  feehii>,'  of  sadness  and    lon^in;,', 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resenihleg  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resemhies  the  rain. 


<.'()ine,    read    to  iin'  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  hanish  the  th-  ights  of  day. 

Not  from  the  jjrand  old  masters. 
Not  tVom  the  hards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  eeho 
Through  the  corridors  of  time. 

Kor,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  .suggest, 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Head  from  some  humbler  ))oet, 

^Vho»^;  nongs  gushed   fioi.     his  lieait. 

As  showers  Irom  the  elouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 
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Who  through  long  days  of  labour, 

And  nights  devoi'^  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

With  no  great  range  of  imagination,  these  lines  have 
been  justly  admired  for  their  delicacy  of  expression. 
Some  of  the  images  are  very  effective.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than — 

-  the  bards  sublime. 


Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time. 

The  idea  of  the  last  quatrain  is  also  very  effective. 
The  poem,  on  the  whole,  however,  is  chiefly  to  be 
admired  for  the  graceful  insouciance  of  its  metre,  so  well 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  sentiments,  and 
especially  for  the  ease  of  the  general  manner.  This 
*  ease ',  or  naturalness,  in  a  literary  style,  it  has  long 
been  the  fashion  to  regard  as  ease  in  appearance  alone 
—as  a  point  of  really  difficult  attainment.  But  not  so 
—a  natural  manner  is  difScult  only  to  him  who  should 
never  meddle  with  it— to  the  unnatural.  It  is  but  the 
result  of  writing  with  the  understanding,  or  with  the 
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instinct,  that  tJic  tone,  in  composition,  should  always  be 
that  which  the  mass  of  mankind  would  adopt — and 
must  pei-petually  vary,  of  course,  with  the  occasion. 
The  author  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Xorth  American 
Jieview,  should  be,  upon  all  occasions,  merely  'quiet', 
must  necessarily,  upon  many  occasions,  be  simply  silly, 
or  stupid  ;  and  has  no  more  right  to  be  considered 
'  easy  ',  or  '  natural ',  than  a  Cockney  exquisite,  or  than 
the  sleeping  Beauty  in  the  wax-works. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Bryant,  none  has  so 
much  impressed  me  as  the  one  which  he  entitles  'June'. 
I  quote  only  a  portion  of  it : 

There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

The  golden  light  should  lie, 
And  thick,  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale,  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  buttei-fly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife-bee  and  humming-bird. 


And  what,  if  cheerful  shouts,  at  noon. 

Come,  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon, 

With  fairy  laughter  blent  ? 
And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light. 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument  ? 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 
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I  know  that  I  no  more  should  sec 
The  season's  glorious  show. 

Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  mc. 
Nor  its  wild  music  flow ; 

Hut  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep. 
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The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them,  lingering  by  my  tomb.  • 

These  to  their  soften'd  hearts  should  beiir 

The  thought  of  what  has  been, 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene ; 
Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills, 

Is— that  his  grave  is  green; 
And  deeplv  ..ould  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  again  his  living  voice. 

The  rhythmical  flow,  here,  is  even  voluptuous- 
nothing  could  be  more  melodious.  The  poem  has  always 
affected  me  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  intense 
melancholy  which  seems  to  well  up,  perforce,  to  the 
surface  of  all  the  poet's  cheerful  sayings  about  his  grave, 
we  find  thrilling  us  to  the  soul— while  there  is  the 
truest  poetic  elevation  in  the  thrill  The  impression 
left  is  one  of  a  pleasurable  sadness.  And  if,  in  the 
remaining  compositions  which  I  shall  introduce  to  you, 
there  be  more  or  less  of  a  similar  tone  always  apparent, 
let  me  remind  you  that  (how  or  why  we  know  not)  this 
certain  taint  of  sadness  is  inseparably  connected  with 
all  the  higher  manifestations  of  true  Beauty.  It  is, 
nevertheless, 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  niin. 

The  taint  of  which  I  speak  is  clearly  i>eixeptible  even 
in  a  poem  so  full  of  brilliancy  and  spirit  as  the  'Health' 
of  Edward  C.  Pinkney : 
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I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  k-indly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

'T  is  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own, 

Like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words: 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they, 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burden'd  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 
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Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  measures  of  her  hours; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragiuncy, 

The  freshness  of  young  flowers ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft. 

So  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — 

The  idol  of  past  years ! 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  the  brain. 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

A  sound  must  long  remain ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her, 

So  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 
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I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon — 
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Her  health!  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry, 

And  weariness  a  name. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Pinkney  to  have  been 
born  too  far  south.  Had  he  been  a  New  Englander,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  ranked  as  the  first 
of  American  lyrists,  by  that  magnanimous  cabal  which 
has  so  long  controlled  the  destinies  of  American  Letters, 
in  conducting  the  thing  called  the  North  American 
Review.  The  poem  just  cited  is  especially  beautiful ; 
but  the  poetic  elevation  which  it  induces,  we  must 
refer  chiefly  to  our  sympathy  in  the  poet's  enthusiasm. 
We  pardon  his  hyperboles  for  the  evident  earnestness 
with  which  they  are  uttered. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  design,  however,  to  expatiate  upon 
the  merits  of  what  I  should  read  you.  These  will  neces- 
sarily speak  for  themselves.  Boccalini,  in  his  'Adver- 
tisements from  Parnassus',  tells  us  that  Zoiluo  once 
presented  Apollo  a  very  caustic  criticism  upon  a  very 
admirable  book— whereupon  the  god  asked  him  for  the 
beauties  of  the  work.  He  replied  that  he  only  busied 
himself  about  the  errors.  On  hearing  this,  Apollo, 
handing  him  a  sack  of  unwinnowed  wheat,  bade  him 
pick  out  all  the  chajf  for  his  reward. 

Now  that  fable  answers  very  well  as  a  hit  at  the 
critics— but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  god  was 
in  the  right.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  true 
limits  of  the  critical  duty  are  not  grossly  misunderstood. 
Excellence,  in  a  poem  especially,  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  axiom,  which  need  only  be  prope-lyjJJ/^ 
to  become  self-evident.  It  is  not  excellence  if  it  r  ^quires 
to  be  demonstrated  as  such :— and  thus,  to  point  out 
too  particularly  the  merits  of  a  work  of  Art,  is  to  admit 
that  they  are  not  merits  altogether. 
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Among  the  'Melodies'  of  Thomas  Mooi-e,  is  one 
whose  distinguished  character  as  a  poem  proper  seems 
to  have  been  singularly  left  out  of  view.  I  allude  to 
his  Imes  beginning  :  '  Come,  rest  in  this  bosom  '.  The 
intense  energy  of  their  expression  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  thing  in  Byron.  There  are  two  of  the  lines  ii 
which  a  sentiment  is  conveyed  that  embodies  the  all 
in  all  of  the  divine  passion  of  Love — a  sentiment  which, 
perhaps,  Las  found  its  echo  in  more,  and  in  more 
passionate,  human  hearts  than  any  other  single  senti- 
ment ever  embodied  in  words : 

Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer, 
Though   the  heixl  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home  is  stil! 

here; 
Here  still  is  the  smile  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast, 
And  a  heart  and  a  hard  all  thy  own  to  the  last. 

Oh !   what  was  love  made  for,  if  't  is  not  the  same 
Through  joy  and    through    torment,   through   glory  and 

shame  ? 
1  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt  'a  in  that  heart, 
1  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  call'd  me  thy  Angel  in  moments  of  bliss, 
And  thy  Angel  I  '11  be,  'mid  the  horrors  of  this, — 
Through  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to  pursue, 
And  shield  thet,  and  save  thee,— or  perish  there  too ! 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  of  late  days,  to  deny  Moore 
Imagination,  while  granting  him  Fancy — a  distinction 
originating  with  Coleridge — than  whom  no  man  more 
fully  comprehended  tlie  great  powers  of  Moore.  The 
fact  is,  "lat  the  fancy  of  this  poet  so  far  predominates 
over  all  his  other  facultias,  and  over  the  fancy  of  all 
other  men,  as  to  have  inci'iced,  very  naturally,  the  idea 
that  he  is  fanciful  onlif.  iut  never  was  thei-e  a  greater 
mistake.  Never  was  a  grosser  wrong  done  the  fame  of 
a  true  poct.     In  the  compass  of  the  English  language 
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T  can  call  to  mind  no  poem  more  profoundly,  more 
weirdly  imaginative,  in  the  best  sense,  than  the  lines 
commencing :  '  I  would  I  were  by  that  dim  lake,' 
which  are  the  composition  of  Thomas  Moore.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  remember  them. 

One  of  the  noblest — and,  speaking  of  Fancy,  one  of  the 
most  singularly  fanciful — of  modern  poets,  was  Thomas 
Hood.  His  '  Pair  Ines '  had  always,  for  me,  a.,  inex- 
pressible charm : — 

Oh !  saw  ye  not  fair  Ines  ? 

Sne  's  gone  into  the  West, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun  is  down. 

And  rob  the  world  of  rest  : 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her, 

The  smiles  that  we  love  best, 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  cheek, 

And  pearls  upon  her  breast. 

Oh  !    turn  again,  fair  Ines, 

Before  the  fall  of  night, 
For  fear  the  moon  should  shine  alone. 

And  stars  unrivall'd  bright; 
And  blessed  will  the  lover  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  light, 
And  breathes  the  love  against  thy  cheek 

I  dare  not  even  write ! 

Would  I  had  been,  fair  Ines, 

That  gallant  cavalier, 
Who  rode  so  gaily  by   thy  side, 

And  whisper'd  thee  so  near ! 
Were  there  no  bonny  dames  at  homo, 

Or  no  true  lovers  here, 
Tha  should  cross  the  seas  to  wn 

Tli>;  dearest  of  the  dear  ? 

I  saw  thee,  lovely  Ines, 

Descend  along  the  shore, 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 

And  banners  waved  before ; 
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And  gentle  j'outh  and  maidens  gay, 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore  ; 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream, 
If  it  had  been  no  more  I 

Alas,  alas,  fair  Ines! 

She  went  away  with  song. 
With  Music  waiting  on  her  slops, 

And  shoutings  of  the  throng ; 
Hut  some  were  sad  and  felt  no  mirth, 

But  only  Music's  wrong. 
In  sounds  that  sang  Farewell,  Farewell, 

To  her  you  've  loved  so  long. 

Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines, 

That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fair  >i  lady  on  its  deck. 

Nor  danced  so  light  before. 
Alas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea, 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore  ! 
The  smile  that  blessed  one  lover's  heart 

Has  broken  many  more. 

'  The  Haunted  House  ',  by  the  same  arc'-  ,  is  one  of 
the  truest  iJoems  ever  written — one  of  th<  truest — one 
of  the  most  unexceptionable — one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
avtistic,  both  in  its  theme  and  in  its  execution.  It  is, 
moreover,  powerfully  ideal — imaginative.  I  regret  that 
its  length  renderait  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Lecture.  In  place  of  it,  permit  me  to  offer  the 
universally  .appreciated  '  Bridge  of  Sighs  '. 

One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate, 
(ione  to  her  death  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fiiir ! 
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Look  at  lier  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing.  - 

Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her. 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now,  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Hash  and  undutiful : 
Past  all  dishonour, 
Death  lias  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  Eve's  family 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses; 
Whilst  worderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  ? 

Who  was  her  father? 

Who  was  her  mother  ? 

Had  she  a  sister? 

Had  she  a  brother? 

Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 

Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other? 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun ! 
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Oh,  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  8hc  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelinga  had  changed : 
Love,  liy  harsh  evidence 
Thrown  from  its  eminence } 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement. 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood,  with  amazement, 
Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver; 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river: 
Mad  from  life's  history. 
Glad  to  death's  mystery, 
Swift  to  be  hurl'd    - 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world  ! 

In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it— think  of  it, 
Dissolute  man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care  : 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly. 
Young,  and  so  fair! 
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Kre  her  limbs  fripidly 
Stiffen  too  rifjidly, 
Decently,-  kindly, — 
Smooth,  and  compose  them  ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 
Stnrinjf  so  blindly ! 

Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity, 
A-  when  with  the  daring 
ha<i  look  of  desjiairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurred  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 
Into  her  rest. — 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 
Over  her  breast ! 

Owning  her  weakness, 
]fer  evil  behaviour, 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  ! 


Tlie  vigour  of  this  poem  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
its  pathos.  The  versification,  althougli  carrying  the 
fanciful  to  the  very  verge  of  the  fantastic,  is  nevertheless 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wild  insanity  •\vliich  is  the 
thesis  of  the  poem. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Lord  Byron,  is  one  which 
has  never  received  from  the  critics  the  praise  which  it 
undoubtedly  deserves : 

Though  the  day  of  my  destinj'  's  over. 
And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 

Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 
The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 
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'I'lioujili  tliy  Koul  with  my  frrief  was  iicquaintcd 

It  nhnink  not  to  Bhare  it  with  me, 
And  th*"  love  which  my  Rpirit  hath  iiaintud 

It  nt-ver  hath  I'ounJ  hut  in  Hue. 

Then  wlien  nature  around  me  \»  smilinj», 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguilinf;, 

Uecause  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  ther. 

Though  the  rocK  of  my  last  hope  is  shivered, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  1  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain  — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  panf,'  to  pursue  me; 

Tbny  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  ; 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me; 

'T  is  of  thte  that  1  think  -  not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me; 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake; 
Though  loved,  thou  foreborest  to  grieve  r  .o : 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  couldst  shal 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me  ; 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly ; 
Though  watchful,  't  was  not  to  defame  me ; 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 


Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  maiiv  with  one- 
if  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
1  have  found  that  whatever  it  lost  me, 

Jt  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 
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From  tilt'  wreik  of  ^.n-  jiattt,  which  hath  |K>i-iiihiHl, 

Thu8  much  I  iit  h'ast  may  n'cull : 
It  hiitU  tiiuffht  me  that  which  1  most  therii'hed 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all. 
In  th-.    '''^rt  a  fountain  iti  Hurin^^iii^, 

In  t  .•  wid  •  waste  there  still  if  a  tiee, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singui^,', 
•         Which  -jienks  to  my  spirit  of  thu; 

Although  the  rhythm,  herp,  is  oneof  tho  most  difficult, 
the  versification  could  scarcely  be  improved.  No  nobler 
fhnue  ever  engaged  tho  i)en  of  poet.  It  is  the  soul-ele- 
vating idea,  that  no  man  can  consider  himself  entitled 
to  complain  of  Fate  •while,  in  his  adversity,  ho  still 
retains  the  unwavering  love  of  woman. 

From  Alfred  Tennyson — although  ini)erfect  sincerity 
I  regard  him  as  the  noblest  \x)et  that  ever  lived — I  have 
left  myself  time  to  cite  only  a  very  brief  specimen.  I 
cull  him,  and  think  him  the  noblest  of  poets — not  be- 
cause the  impressions  he  produces  are,  at  all  times,  the 
most  profound — uot  because  the  poetical  excitement 
which  he  induces  is,  at  all  times,  the  most  intense - 
but  Ijecause  it  is,  at  all  times,  the  most  ethereal — in 
other  words,  the  most  e'«vating  and  the  most  pure. 
No  jjoet  is  so  little  of  the  earth,  earthy.  What  I  am 
about  to  read  is  from  his  last  long  poem,  'The Princess': 


Tears,  idle  teai-s,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  h.ippy  autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworUi, 
Sid  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  : 
f^'o  sad,  so  fresh,  the  day  that  are  no  iiiorL. 
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Ah,  »iul  tiiul  HtmiiKO  an  in  tliirk  Hiimiiu'i-  iIuwih 
Tilt'  eiirlicst  pipe  of  half  iiwiiki'ii'il  liinN 
To  <Iyinu  e.ir«,  when  unto  tlyin^  t'y»'H 
The  ca«enu"nt  nlowly  groviA  a  Rlimniprin«  «<|iiari' ; 
So  sad,  no  utran^'',  the  ilivyn  that  un.'  no  more. 

Duur  at  remcmherM  kiiiex  after  ilcath, 
Antl  swi-et  an  thoic  by  hopeleiw  fanry  feign'd 
On  lipn  that  i-.re  for  others;    deep  an  love, 
Deep  a»  first  love,  and  wild  with  »ll  regret; 
(>  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  arc  no  more! 

Thus,  although  in  a  very  cursory  and  imperfect  man- 
ner, I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  you  my  conception 
of  the  Poetic  Principle.     It  has  been  my  purposr  t<» 
suggest  that,  while  this  Principle  itself  is,  strictly  and 
simply,  the  Human  Aspiration  for  Supernal  Beauty,  the 
manifestation    -f  the  Principle  is  always  found  in  an 
elevating  excitement  of  the  Som/— quite  independent  of 
that  passion  which  is  the  intoxication  of  the  Heart— cr 
of  that  Truth  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Reason. 
For,  in  regard  to  Passion,  alas  !  its  tendency  is  to  de- 
grade, rather  than  to  elevate  the  Soul.    Love,  on  the  con- 
trary—Love— the  true,  the  divine  Eros — the  Uranian, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Dionasan  Venus-  is  unques- 
tionably the  purest  and  truest  of  all  poetical  themes. 
And  in  regard  to  Truth-  if,  to  be  sure,  through  the 
attainment  of  a  truth,  we  are  led  to  perceive  a  harmony 
where  none  was  apparent   before,  we    experience,  at 
once,  the  true  poetical  effect     but  this  effect  is  refer- 
able to  the  harmony  alone,  and  not  in  the  least  degree 
to  the  truth  which  merely  served  to  render  the  harmony 
manifest. 

We  shall  reach,  however,  more  immediately  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  what  the  true  Poetry  is,  by  more 
referenc*  o  a  few  of  the  simple  elements  which  induce 
in  the    ■"    3t    himself  the  true    poetical   effect.      He 
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recognizes  the  ambrosia  which  nourishes  his  soul,  in  the 
bright  orbs  that  shine  in  Heaven— in  the  volutes  of  the 
flower— in  the  clustering  of  low  shrubberies— in  the 
waving  of  the  grain-fields— in  the  slanting  of  tall, 
Eastern  trees — in  the  blue  distance  of  mountains — in 
the  grouping  of  clouds— in  the  twinkling  of  half-hidden 
brooks— in  the  gleaming  of  silver  rivers— in  the  repose 
of  sequestered  lakes— in  the  star-mirroring  depths  of 
lonely  wells.     He  perceives  it  in  the  songs  of  birds— in 
the  harp  of  -Eolus— in  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind— 
in  the  repining  voice  of  the  forest— in  the  surf  that 
•complains  to  the  shore — in  the  fresh  breath  ofthe  woods 
—in  the  scent  of  the  violet— in  the  voluptuous  perfume 
of  the  hyacinth— in  the  suggestive  odour  that  comes  to 
him,  at  eventide,  from  far-distant,  undiscovered  islands, 
over  dim  oceans,  illimitable  and  unexplored.    He  owns 
it  in  all  noble  thoughts— in  all  unworldly  motives— in 
all  holy  impulses—  in  all  chivalrous,  generous,  and  self- 
sacrificing  deeds.    He  feels  it  in  the  beauty  of  woman— 
in  the  grace  of  her  step — in  the  lustre  of  her  eye—  in 
the  melody  of  her  voice— in  her  soft  laughter — in  her 
sigh— in  the  harmony  of  the  rustling  of  her  robes.    He 
deeply  feels  it  in  her  winning  endearments— in  her  burn- 
ing enthusiasms— in  her  gentle  charities — in  her  meek 
and   devotional   endurances— but   above  all— ^ah,    far 
above  all— he  kneels  to  it — he  worships  it  in  the  faith, 
in  the  purity,  in  the  strength,  in  the  altogether  divine 
majesty — of  her  love. 

Let  me  conclude  by  the  recitation  of  yet  another  brief 
poem — one  -y  diiferent  in  character  from  any  that  I 
have  before  quoted.  It  is  by  Motherwell,  and  is  called 
*  The  Song  of  the  Cavalier '.  With  our  modern  and  al- 
together rational  ideas  of  the  absurdity  and  impiety  of 
warfare,  we  are  not  precisely  in  that  frame  of  mind  best 
adapted  to  sympathize  with  the  sentiments,  and  thus 
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to  appreciate  the  real  excellence,  of  the  poem.  To  do 
this  fully,  we  must  identify  ourselves,  in  fancy,  Avith 
the  soul  of  the  old  cavalier. 

Then  mounte !  then  mounte,  brave  gallants,  all, 

And  don  your  helmes  amaine : 
Deathe's  couriers,  Fame  and  Honour,  call 

Ua  to  the  field  againe. 

No  shrewish  teares  shall  fill  our  eye 

When  the  sword-hilt 's  in  our  hand ; 
Heart-whole  we  '11  part  and  no  whit  sighe 

For  the  fayrest  of  the  land ; 
Let  piping  swaine,  and  craven  wight, 

Thus  weepe  and  puling  crye. 
Our  business  is  like  men  to  fight, 

And  hero-like  to  die! 
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Charles  Dickeks,  in  a  note  now  lying  before  me, 
alluding  to  an  examination  I  once  made  of  the 
mechanism  of  *  Barnaby  Rudge',  says  :  'By  the  way, 
are  you  aware  that  Godwin  wrote  his  "Caleb "Williams" 
backward  ?  He  first  involved  his  hero  in  a  web  of 
difficulties,  forming  the  second  volume,  and  then,  for 
the  first,  cast  about  him  for  some  mode  of  accounting 
for  what  had  been  done.' 

I  cannot  think  this  the  precise  mode  of  procedure  on 
the  part  of  Godwin— and  indeed  what  he  himself 
acknowledges  is  not  altogether  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Dickens'  idea  ;  but  the  author  of  *  Caleb  Williams' 
was  too  good  an  artist  not  to  perceive  the  advantage 
derivable  from  at  least  a  somewhat  similar  process. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  eveiy  plot,  worth  the 
name,  must  be  elaborated  to  its  denouement  before 
any  thing  be  a^'  ted  with  the  pen.  It  is  only 
with  the  denouei  .nstantly  in  vLnv  that  we  can  give 

a  plot  its  indispt  .o-ble  air  of  co.-jequence,  or  causa- 
tion, by  making  the  inciuents,  and  especially  the  tone 
at  all  points,  tend  to  the  development  of  the  intention. 

There  is  a  radical  error,  I  think,  in  the  usual  mode 
of  constructing  a  story.  Either  history  affords  a 
thesis— or  one  is  suggested  by  an  incident  of  the 
day— or,  at  best,  the  author  sets  himself  to  work 
in  the  combination  of  striking  events  t.)  form  merely 
the  basis  of  his  narrative— designing,  generally,  to  fill 
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in  with  description,  dialogue,  or  authorial  comment 
„r  creviL  of  fact,  or  action,  may,  from  page  to 
Daee  render-  themselves  apparent. 
Tp  efer  commencing  with  the  consxderatxon  of  an 
./rt;     Keeping  originality  ahvays  in  view-for  he  is 
£  to  Sself  who  ventures  to  dispense  with  so 
Sous  and  so  easily  attainable  a  source  of  interest-^ 
I  L  to  myself,  in  the  first  place :  '  Of  the  -num««.ble 
eff^ts  or  impr;ssions,  of  which  the  heart^the  intellect 
frX  generally)  the  soul  is  -ceptihle   -h^^^^^^^ 

ji  I,  on  the  p;-' -r:;,r;tiivid^s 

f r-dL  Xlr  Ulnt  rrwrLght  hy  incident 
or  tone-whether  by  ordinary  incidents  and  peculia 
;„e  or  the  conver^%rbypeculiarity  both  of  incident 

and    tone-afterward    looking  about    me    (or    rathe 
within)  for   such  combinations   of  event    or  tone,  as 
rhall  best  aid  me  in  the  construction  of  the  effect. 

I  have  often  thought  how  interesting  a  maga^n. 

paper  might  be  written  by  any  author  who  would- 

Zt  is  to  «ay    who  could-detail,  step  by  step,  the 

lesbv  which  any  one  of  his  compositions  attained 

rXatl^ott  oVcompletion.     Why  such  a  paper 
L  never  been  given  to  the  world,  I  am  much   at 
a  Toss Tsay-but.  perhaps,  the  authorial  vanity  has 
had  more  to  do  with  the  omission  than  any  one  other 
Luse      Most  writers-poets  in especial-prefer  having 
t  understood  that  they  compose  by  a  species  of  fine 
ftenzy-an   ecstatic  intuition-and  would   positively 
Ihudder  at  letting  the  public  take  a  peep  behind  the 
tiies    at  the  elaborate  and   vacillating  ciudities  o 
hoT^M-at  the  true  purposes  seized  only  at  the  las 
„oment-at  the   innumerable  glimpses  of  idea  that 
Xd  not  at  the  maturity  of  full  view-at  the  fully 
Tatured  fancies  discarded  in   despair  as  unmanage- 
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able — at  the  cautious  selections  and  rejections — at  tho 
painful  erasures  and  interpolations — in  a  word,  at  the 
wheels  and  pinions — the  tackle  for  scene-shifting — 
the  step-ladders  and  demon-traps,  the  cock's  feathers, 
the  red  paint  and  the  black  patches,  which,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  constitute  the  properties 
of  the  literary  histrio. 

I  am  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  case  is  by  no 
means  common,  in  which  an  author  is  at  all  in  con- 
dition to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  his  conclusions 
have  been  attained.  In  general,  suggestions,  having 
arisen  pellmell,  are  pursued  and  forgotten  in  a  similar 
manner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  neither  sympathy  with  the 
repugnance  alluded  to,  nor,  at  any  time,  the  least 
difficulty  in  recalling  to  mind  the  progressive  steps  of 
any  of  my  compositions  ;  and,  since  the  interest  of  an 
analysis,  or  reconstruction,  such  as  I  have  considered 
a  desideratum,  is  quite  independent  of  any  real  or 
fancied  interest  in  the  thing  analysed,  it  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  decorum  on  my  part  to  show 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  some  one  of  my  own 
works  was  put  together.  I  select  '  The  Raven '  as 
most  generally  known.  It  is  my  design  to  render 
it  manifest  that  no  one  point  in  its  composition  is 
referable  either  to  accident  or  intuition — that  the  work 
proceeded,  step  by  step,  to  its  completion  with  the 
precision  and  rigid  consequence  of  a  mathematical 
problem. 

Let  us  dismiss,  as  irrelevant  to  the  poem  per  se,  the 
circumstance— or   say  necessity — which,    in  the 

first  place,  gave  rise  tu  the  intention  of  composing 
a  poem  that  should  suit  at  once  the  popular  and  the 
critical  taste. 

We  commence,  then,  with  this  intention. 
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ri:rror;:i^'ifni:et.i..yasu.e.i„„or 

r  .  7  tw  is  to  sav  of  brief  poetical  effects.     It 

brief  ones— that  is  to  say,  "^  f  ,        , 

ph,..c.  °;««^"7^_^';^  ^°,t.  i,  essentially  pros. 
„„e.hal£  of  the  J'^^  „eUemonl,  interspersed, 
— a  succession   ot  poeucai  c-"^  +1,-.  wVinlp 

S  the  vastly  important  artistic  element,  totality, 

""if'allfrevident,  then,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
„^t, Tregards  length,  to  all  -"^I'^^^Z^r 
the  limit  of  a  single  sittrng-a^d  "f  -  "'J^nson 
certain  classesof  prose  ""^'r''''\ZZitr»-y  ^ 
Crusoe-,  (demanding  "°  ""f ^-/^^^.l^foperly  be 
advantag^usly  --^•^^'  '  „"  L   Stf  th'e  extent 

Ta^rm^Tmad^  to'hear  mathematical  rela- 
of  a  poem  may  excitement 

tion  to  its  --^T^-.^ ^^Jtorl,  to    the    degree 
,r  elevation-again    -  J>"-'   ^^^    ,  capable  of  in- 

of  the  tnie  P^t--\  ^^^f^^  J^  brevity  must  be  in 
ducing ;    for  it  is  clear  that  the  orevi  y 
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direct  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  intended  effect  :- 
this,  with  one  proviso-that  a  certain  degree  of 
duration  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  production  of 

anv  effect  at  all. 

Holding  in  view  these  considerations,  as  well  as 
that  degree  of  excitement  which  I  deemed  not  above 
the  popular,  while  not  Wow  the  critical,  taste,  I 
,^eached  at  once  what  I  conceived  the  proper  length 
for  my  intended  poem,  a  length  of  about  one  hundred 
lines.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  hundred  and  eight. 

My  next  thought  concerned  the  choice  of  an  impres- 
sion, or  effect,  to  be  con  veyed  ;  and  here  I  may  as  wel 
observe    that,   throughout  the    construction,  I   kept 
steadily  in  view  the   design  of  rendering   the  work 
universally  appreciable.     I  should  be  carried  too  far 
out   of  my  immediate   topic  were   I  to  demonstrate 
a  point  upon  which  I  have  repeatedly  insisted    and 
which,  with  the  poetical,  stands  not  in  the  slightest 
need  of  demonstration-the  point,  I  mean,  that  Beauty 
is  the  sole  legitimate  province  of  the  poem.     A  few 
words,  however,  in  elucidation  of  my  real   meaning, 
which  some  of  my  friends  have  evinced  a  disposition 
to  misrepresent.     That  pleasure  which  is  at  once  the 
most  intense,  the  most  elevating,  and  the  most  pure  is, 
I  believe,  found  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful. 
When,  indeed,  men  speak  of  Beauty,  they  mean,  pre- 
cisely, not  a  quality,  as  is  supposed,  but  an  effect- 
they   refer,  in  short,  just  to  that  intense   and  pure 
elevation  of  soul-not  of  intellect,  or  of  heart-upon 
which  I  have  commented,  and  which  is  experienced 
in   consequence    of    contemplating    'the    beautiful'. 
Now  I  designate  Beauty  as  the  province  of  the  poem, 
merely  because  it  is  an  obvious  rule  of  xVrt  that  effects 
should  be  made   to  spring  from  direct  causes-that 
objects  should  be  attained  through  means  best  adapted 
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for  their  .ttainm.nt-no  on.  ..  y«t  l>«v;ng  >«"  T^ 

ICh  to  a™,  that  the  P;«;"t:  t  ot^: 

"^Z^ZT^^^^^oHC^U.    »a  th. 

vlt  pLion    or  the  excilome-t  of  the  heart,  .re. 

rough":::lh,e,  to  .  oerUin  '^'^^;^^_ 

rtrrei^^ro^ri.; -at>o.  of 

F  H  tL^^o:Ter:;rn.:7- - 

here  «iid.  *"' .l^'  „  ,t,„_  introduced,  into  a 
'"'"""tr'th';  m^  «^""nXid.tion,  or  .id  the 
^,:l;X  '.a  a':  discords  in  -ic  -.y^-^nre 
L  the  true  artist  .ill  ••"^  -"'X'  p^'omi- ' 

S. Tu'thT^-V  w-i"- '» ">»  ""•»'>''" '"' 

%TaX;tht  d'ty  as  my  P-ince,  n,y  n„t 

,„S::^'r:tred ;» the  ,o«  of  its »i«^k^' j":^:'; 

Uo„-.nd  .11  experience  has  shown  that  this  tone  s 

^rtTtirStai^  .^l  the  .ost  le^tln-ate 
"^C'tn'Xte'T-ince.  and  the  tone,  hein«th.« 

which    might   serve    me    as   a    key  n 

^.ruction  of  the  poem    some  p.vot    n«n 

whole  structure   might  turn,     in    tu  j    ^^^^.-Iv 

Ter  nil  the  usual  artistic  effects-or  more  propeilj 


■'«-r-0>,»'V 


■i?:-»=J 


■i 
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points,  in  the  theatrical  sense— I  did  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive immediately  that  no  one   had  been  so  univer- 
sally employed  as  that  of  the  refrain.     The  universality 
of  its  employment  sufficed   to  assure   me  of  its   in- 
trinsic  value,  and  spared  me  the   necessity  of  sub- 
mitting it    to   analysis.     I    considered   it,   however, 
with  regard  to  its  susceptibility  of  improvement,  and 
soon    saw    it   to    be    in    a   primitive   condition.     As 
commonly  used,  tl.e  r^rain,  or  burden,  not  only   is 
limited  to  lyric  verse,  but  depends  for  its  impression 
upon  the    force   of   monotone— both   in    sound    and 
thought.     The  pleasure   is  deduced  solely  from    the 
sense  of  identity— of  repetition.     I  resolved  to  diver- 
sify,   and    so   heighten,   the    effect,  by   adhering,    in 
general,    co   the    monotone    of    sound,  while    I   con- 
tinually varied   that  of  thought:    that  is  to   say,    I 
determined  ».  •  produce  continuously  novel  effects,  by 
the   variation   of  the   ajypUcatiott   of  the   re/ram— the 
refrain  itself  remaining,  for  the  most  part,  unvaried. 
These  points  being   settled,  I  next   bethought  me 
of  the   nature  of   my  refrain.      Kince  its  application 
was    to   be   repeatedly  varied,  it  was  clear   that  the 
refrain   itself   must  be    brief,  for    there   would   have 
been  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  frequent  varia- 
tions of  a^plicati.  '    in   any  sentence  of  length.     In 
proportion  to  the  brevity  of  the  sentence,  would,   of 
course,  bo  the  facility  of  the  variation.     This  led  me 
at  once  to  a  single  word  as  the  best  refrain. 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  cliaracter  of  the 
word.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  <^  refrain,  the 
division  of  the  poeu\  into  stanzas  was,  of  course, 
.1  corollary:  the  refrain  forming  the  close  to  each 
stanza.  That  such  a  close,  to  have  force,  must  be 
sonorous  and  susceptible  of  protracted  emphasis,  ad- 
mitted no  doubt ;  and  these  considerations  inevitably 
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kd  me  to  the  long  o  m  th«  mo»t  sonorouB  vowel, 
in  connection  with  r  as  the  moet  producible  consonant. 
The  sound  of  the  rtfrain  being  thus  determined,  it 
l.ecame  necessary  to  select  aword  enabodying  this  sound, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  fullest  possible  keeping 
with  that  melancholy  which  I  had  predetermined  as  the 
tone  of  the  poem.  In  such  a  search  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  to  overlook  the  word  'Nevermore'. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  very  first  which  presented  itself. 

The  next  de«irfcro^um  was  a  pretext  for  the  continuous 
use  of  the  one  word  'Nevermore'.     In  observing  the 
difficulty  which  I  at  once  found  in  inventing  a  suffi- 
ciently plausible  reason  for  its  continuous  repetition,  I 
<Ud  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this  difficulty  arose  solely 
from  the  pre-assu.nption  that  the  word  was  to  be  so 
continuously  or  monotonously  spoken  by  a  hujnan  being 
—I  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  short,  that  the  difficulty 
lay  iu  the  reconcilUtion  of  thU  monotony  'vith   the 
exercise  of  reason  on  the  part  of  the  creature  repeating 
the  word.     Here,  then,  immediately  arose  the  idea  of 
a  Mon-reasoning  creature  capable  of  speech  ;  and,  very 
naturally,  a  parrot,  in  the  first  instance,  suggested  itself, 
but  was  superseded  forthwith  by  a  Raven,  as  equally 
capable  of  speech,  and  infinitely  more  in  keeping  with 
the  intended  tone. 

I  had  now  gone  so  far  as  the  conception  of  a  Raven— 
the  bird  of  ill  omen— monotonously  repeating  the  one 
word,  '  Nevermore ',  at  the  conclusion  of  each  stanza,  in 
a  poem  of  melancholy  tone,  and  in  length  about  ono 
hundred  lines.  Now,  never  losing  sight  of  the  object 
mpremeness,  or  perfection,  at  all  points,  I  asked  myself : 
'  Of  all  melancholy  topics,  what,  according  to  the  uni- 
irrsal  understanding  of  mankind,  is  the  most  melan- 
choly ? '  Death— was  the  obvious  reply.  '  And  when,'  I 
said, '  is  this  most  niclancholy  of  topics  most  poetical  ? ' 
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From  what  I  have  already  explained  at  some  length, 
the  answer,  here  also,  is  obvious— '  When  it  moat 
cloeely  alliwi  itself  t<.  Beauty :  the  death,  then,  of  a 
beautiful  woman  in,  unquestionably,  the  most  poetical 
topic  in  the  world— and  equally  is  it  beyond  doubt  that 
the  lips  best  suited  for  such  topic  are  those  of  a  bereaved 

lover.' 

I   hod   now  to  combine  the  two  ideas,  of  a  lover 
lamenting  his  deceased  mistress  and  a  Raven  continu- 
ously repeating  the  word  *  Nevermore  *.     I  had  to  com- 
bine these,  bearing  in  mind  my  design  cf  varying,  at 
every  turn,  the  application  of  the  word  repeated ;  but 
the   only    intelligible    mode   of  such  combination   is 
that    of  imagining  the   Ruven   employing    the   word 
in  answer   to  the  queries   of  the   lover.      And   here 
it  was  that  I  saw  at  once  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  effect  on  which  I  had  been  depending— that  is  to 
say,  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  applicatian.     I  saw 
that  I  could  make  the  first  query  propounded  by  the 
lover— the  first  quer>'  to  which  the  Kaven  shoidd  reply 
'  Nevermore  '—that  I  could  make  this  first  query  a  com- 
monplace one— the  second  less  so— the  third  still  less, 
and  so  on— until  at  length  the  lover,  startled  from  his 
original  nonchalance  by  the  melancholy  character  of  the 
word  itself- by  its  freqient  repetition— and  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ominous  reputation  of  the  fowl  that 
uttered  it— is  at  length  excited  to   superstition,    and 
wildly  propounds  queries  of  a  far  different  character- 
queries  whose  solution  he  has  passionately  at  heart- 
propounds  them  half  in  superstition  and  half  in  that 
species  of  despair  which  delights  in  self-torture--pro- 
pounds  them  not  altogether  because  he  believes  in  the 
prophetic  or  demoniac   character  of  the  bird  (which, 
reason  assures  him,  is  merely  repeating  a  lesson  learned 
Ijy  rote),  but  because  he  experiences  a  frenzied  pleasure 
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in  so  modelling  his  questions  as  to  receive  from  the 
expected  '  Nevei-more '  the  most  delicious,  because  the 
most  intolerable,  of  sorrow.  Perceiving  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me-or,  more  strictly,  thus  forced  upon 
me  in  the  progress  of  the  construction— I  first  estab- 
lished in  mind  the  climax,  or  concluding  query— that 
query  to  which  '  Nevermore  '  should  be  in  the  last  place 
an  answer-that  query  in  reply  to  which  this  word 
'  Nevermore '  should  involve  the  utmost  conceivable 
amount  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

Here,  then,  the  poem  may  be  said  to  have  its  begin- 
ning—at the  end,  where  all  works  of  art  should  begin 
—for  it  was  here,  at  this  point  of  my  preconsiderations, 
that  I  first  put  pen  to  paper  in  the  composition  of  the 
stanza : 

•Prophet,'  said  I,  'thing  of  evil!   prophet  still  if  bird  or 

devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above   us-by   that  God  we 

both  adore,  . 

Tell  this   soul   with   sorrow  laden,   if  within   the  distant 

Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom   the  angels  name 

Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore.'  , 

Quoth  the  raven  'Nevermore  . 

I  composed  this  stanza,  at  this  point,  first  that,  by 
establishing  the  climax,  I  might  the  better  vary  and 
graduate,  as  regards  seriousness  and  importance,  the 
preceding  queries  of  the  lover-and,  secondly,  that  I 
might  definitely  settle  the  rhythm,  the  metre,  and  the 
length  and  general  arrangement  of  the  stanza— as  well 
as  graduate  the  stanzas  which  were  to  precede,  so  that 
n  >ne  of  them  might  surpass  this  in  riiythmical  effect. 
Had  I  been  able,  in  the  subsequent  composition,  to  con- 
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struct  more  vigorous  stanzas,  I  should,  without  scruple, 
liave  purposely  enfeebled  them,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  climacteric  effect. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  of  the  ver- 
sification.    My  first  object  (as  usual)  was  originality. 
The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  neglected,  in  versifi- 
cation, is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the 
world.     Admitting  that  there  is  little  possibility  of 
variety  in  mere  rhythm,  it  is  still  clear  that  the  possible 
varieties  of  metre  and  stanza  are  absolutely  infinite— 
and  yet,  for  centuries,  no  man,  in  verse,  has  ever  done,  or 
ever  seemed  to  think  of  doing,  an  original  thing.    The  fact 
is,  that  originality  (unless  in  minds  of  very  unusual 
force)  is  by  no  means  a  matter,  as  some  suppose,  of  im- 
pulse or  intuition.    In  general,  to  be  found,  it  must  be 
elaborately  sought,  and  although  a  positive   merit  of 
the  highest  class,  demands  in  its  attainment  less  of 
invention  than  negation. 

Of  course,  I  pretend  to  no  originality  in  either  the 
rhythm  or  metre  of  the  '  Raven '.     The  former  is  tro- 
chaic—the latter  is  octameter  acatalectic,  alternating 
with  heptameter  catalectic  repeated  in  the  refrain  of 
the  fifth  verse,  and  terminating  with  tetrameter  cata- 
lectic.    Less  pedantically— the  feet  employed  through- 
out (trochees)  consist  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by 
a  short :  the  first  line  of  the  stanza  consists  of  eight  of 
these  feet— the  second  of  seven  and  a  half  (in  effect  two- 
thirds)— the  third  of  eight— the  fourth  of  seven  and 
a  half— the  fifth  the  same— the  sixth  three  and  a  half. 
Now,  each  of  these  lines,  taken  individually,  has  been 
employed  before,  and  what  originality  the  '  Raven  '  has, 
is  in  their  combination  into   stanza;  nothing  even  re- 
motely approaching  this  combination  has>  ever  been 
attempted.    The  effect  of  this  originality  of  combination 
is  aided  by  other  unusual,  and  some  altogether  novel 
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effects,  arising  from  an  extension  of  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  rhyme  and  alliteration. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the  mode  of 
bringing  together  the  lover  and  the  Raven-and  the 
first  branch  of  this  consideration  was  the  locale.  For 
this  the  most  natural  suggestion  might  seem  to  be 
a  forest,  or  the  fields-but  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  a  close  circumscripnon  of  si  ce  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  the  effect  of  insulated  incident :— it  has 
the  force  of  a  frame  to  a  picture.  It  has  an  indis- 
putable moral  power  in  keeping  concentrated  the 
atter.lion,  and,  of  course,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  mere  unity  of  place. 

I  determmed,  then,  to  place  the  lover  in  his 
chamber— in  a  chamber  rendered  sacred  to  him  by 
memories  of  her  who  had  frequented  it.  The  room 
is  represented  as  richly  furnished-this  in  mere  pur- 
suance of  the  ideas  I  have  already  explained  on  the 
subject  of  Beauty,  as  the  sole  true  poetical  thesis. 

The  locale  being  thus  determined,  I  had  now  to 
introduce  the  bird-and  the  thought  of  introducing 
him  through  the  window,  was  inevitable.  The  idea 
of  making  the  lover  suppose,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  against 
the  shutter,  is  a  'tapping'  at  the  door,  originated  in 
a  wish  to  increase,  by  prolonging,  the  reader's 
curiosity,  and  in  a  desire  to  admit  the  incidental 
effect  arising  from  the  lovers  throwing  oijen  the 
door,  finding  all  dark,  and  thence  adopting  the  half- 
fancy  that   it    was   the   spirit  of   his    mistress  that 

knocked- 

I  made  the  night  tempestuous,  first,  to  account  for 
the  Raven's  seeking  admission,  and  secondly,  for  the 
effect  of  contrast  with  the  (i^hysical)  serenity  within 
the  chamber. 
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I  made  the  bird  alight  on  the  bust  of  Pallas,  also 
for  the  effect  of  contrast  between  the  marble  and  the 
plumage— it  being  understood  that  the  bust  was 
absolutely  suggested  by  the  bird— the  bust  of  Pallas 
being  chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keeping  with  the 
scholarship  of  the  lover,  and,  secondly,  for  the 
sonorousness  of  the  word,  Pallas,  itself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  poem,  also,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  force  of  '  'last,  with  a  view  of  deepen- 
ing the  ultimate  impr  For  example,  an  air  of 
the  fantastic— approach^  ^  .-  nearly  to  the  ludicrous 
as  was  admissible— is  givm  to  the  Raven's  entrance. 
He  comes  in  '  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter '. 

Not  the  hast  oheinatue   made  he— not   a   moment   stopped 

or  stayed  he, 
But  with  mien  of  lord  or  iadij,  perched  above  my  chamber 

door. 

In  the  two  stanzas  which  follow,  the  design  is  more 
obviously  carried  out : — 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling 
By  the  grare  and  stern  decorum  of  the  cotintenanie  it  wore, 
'Though  thy  crest  he  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,'  I  said,  'art 

sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly   grim    and    ancient   Raven    wandering    from  the 

nightly  shore  — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian 

shore  ? ' 

Quoth  the  Raven     Nevermore  '. 


Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so 

plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning— little  relevancy  bore  ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Erer  yet  was  blest  with  stjiny  bird  above  his  chamber  door- 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber  door, 
^Vith  such  name  as  '  Nevermore '. 
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The  effect  of  the  denmement  being  thus  provided 
for  1  ilmediat.-y  drop  the  fantastic  for  a  tone  of  the 
for,l  '"'^^'''^J.^^^^^-g^.^thistone  commencing  in 

the  line, 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke 

only,  etc. 

From  this   epoch   the   lover    no   longer    jests-no 

longer  sees  any  thing  .ven  of  the  fantastic  m     he 

Zen's  demeanor.     He  speaks  of  him  as  a     gr mi, 

ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yor^  , 

and  feels  the  'fiery  eyes'  ^""""f /"'%^"'^^.  ^^Uie 

core'      This  revolution  of  thought,  or  fanc>,  on  the 

oTer's  part,  is  intended  to  induce  a  similar  one  on 

he  part   of  the   reader-to   bring  the  mind  into   a 

proprLme  for  the  denou.nent  which  js  now  brought 

^bout  as  rapidly  and  as  dirccil.  '^^^,h! Raven's  reply 
With  the  denouement  proper-with  the  Raven  s  xeply 
.Nevermore',  to  the  lover's  final  demand  if  he  sha 
^ZZ  mi  tress  in  another  world-the  poem,  in  is 
rL  phase,  thatofash.plen.ra^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t'^i'^htrunt""^^^^^  real.^  A  raven, 
Itr  earned  by  rote  the  single  word  '  Nevermore  . 
'rd  havtg  esca^d  from  the  custody  of  its  owner,  is 
;^:fven  at  midnirht,  through  the  violence  of  a  storm 
seek  admission  at  a  window  from  wh.ch  a  ight 
«till  2leams-the  chamber-window  of  a  student,  occu 
still  gleams  ^^^^  .^  dreammg 

:;1  h:fovrd':i^.-  deceased.     The  casement  bein. 

^hro.-^  open  at  the  fluttering  of  a  birds  .mgs  th 

birdWf  perches  on  the  most  convenient  seat  out 

theTmmSiate  reach  of  the  student,  who,  amused 

by    L"n    aent  and  the   oddit,    of  the  visitor,  de- 
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meaner,  demands  of  it,  in  jest  and  without  looking  for 
a  reply,  its  name.     The  raven,  ad  dressed,  answers  with 
its  customary  word,  '  Nevermore  '—a  word  which  finds 
immediate  echo  in  the  melancholy  heart  of  the  student, 
who,  giving  utterance  aloud  to  certain  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  occasion,  is  again  startled  by  the  fowl's 
repetition  of  '  Nevermore  '.     The  student  now  guesses 
the  state  of  the  case,  but  is  impelled,  as  I  have  before 
explained,  by  the  human  thirst  for  self-tortui-e,  and  in 
part  by  superstition,  to  propound  such  queries  to  the 
bird  as  will  bring  him,  the  lover,  the  most  of  the 
luxury  of  sorrow,   through   the    anticipated   answer 
'  Nevermore  .     With  the  indulgence,  to  the  extreme, 
of  this  self-torture,  the  narration,   in  what   I  have 
termed  its  first  or  obvious  phase,  has  a  natural  ter- 
mination, and  so  far  there  has  been  no  overstepping  of 
the  limits  of  the  real. 

But  in  subjects  so  handled,   however  skilfully,  or 
with   however  vivid  an   array   of  incident,   there  is 
ahvays  a  certain  hardness  or  nakedness,  which  repels 
the  artistical  eye.     Two  things  are  invariably  required 
—first,  some  amount  of  complexity,  or  more  properly, 
adaptation ;    and,  secondly,  som'*  amount  of  sugges- 
tiveness— some  under-current,  however  indefinite,  of 
meaning.     It  is  this  latter,  in  especial,  which  imparts 
to  a  work  of  art  so  much  of  that  richness  (to  borrow 
from  colloquy  a  forcible  term)  which  we  are  too  fond 
of  confounding  with  the  ideal.     It  is  the  excess  of  the    • 
suggested  meaning— it  is  the  rendering  this  the  upper 
instead  of  the   under-current   of  the  theme— which 
turns  into  prose  (and  that  of  the  very  flattest  kind) 
the  so-called  poetry  of  the  so-called  transcendentalists. 

Holding  these  opinions,  I  added  the  two  concluding 
stanzas  of  the  poem— their  suggestiveness  being  thus 
made  to  pervade  all  the  narrative  which  has  preceded 
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them.     The  undercurrent  of  meaning  is  rendered  first 
apparent  in  the  lines— 
•Take  thy  beak   from  out   m,  Ueart,  and  take  thy  form 

from  off  my  door !  ' 

Quoth  the  Raven  '  Nevermore  . 

It  will  be  obsei^ed  that  the  words,   '^o-  ^^^^ 
heart '  involve  the  first  metaphorical  express  on  in   he 
^el'      They,  with  answer,  'Nevermore,'  dispose  the 
S'to  seek  a  moral  in  all  that  has  been  previously 
narrated      The  reader  begins  now  to  regard  the  Raven 
rembllatical-but  it  is  not  until  the  -^  l-^J^ 
of  the  very  last  stanza,  that  the  intention  of  making 
him  embTematical  of  Mour.ful  andNever-enJ^n,  Be 
mmVrance  is  permitted  distinctly  to  be  seen : 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  ui 
A.dTt.Wht  .-.r  W«  ,t,e«.,m,  th,o..  hi,  shadow 

ABd™  r«»n™"  «."  "'"'  ''■'-'■'  "■■»'  '""  "'"""'^  °" 

the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted- nevermore. 
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The  word  '  Verse '  is  here  used  not  in  its  strict  or 
primitive  sense,  but  as  the  term  most  convenient  for 
expressing  generally  and  without  pedantry  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  consid  ation  of  rhythm,  rhyme, 
metre,  and  versification. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  topic  in  polite  literature  which 
has  been  more  pertinaciously  discussed,  and  there  is 
certainly  not  one  about  which  so  much  inaccuracy, 
confusion,    misconception,    misrepresentation,    mysti- 
fication, and   downright   ignorance  on  all  sides,  can 
be  fairly  said  to  exist.     Were  the  topic  really  difficult, 
or  did  it  lie,  even,  in  the  cloud-land  of  metaphysics, 
where  the  doubt-vapors  may  be  made  to  assume  any 
aud  every  shape  at  the  will  or  at   the  fancy  of  the 
sazer.  we  should  have  less  reason  to  wonder  at  all 
this  contradiction   and   perplexity ;    but   in   fact  the 
subject  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  one-tenth  of  it,  possibly, 
may  be  called  ethical ;  nine-tenths,  however,  appertain 
to  mathematics  ;  and  the  whole  is  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  commonest  common-sense. 

'  But,  if  this  is  the  case,  how,'  it  will  be  asked,  '  can 
so  much  misunderstanding  have  arisen?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  thousand  profound  scholars,  investi- 
gating so  very  simple  a  matter  for  centuries,  have 
not  been  able  to  place  it  in  th-^  fullest  light,  at  least, 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  ? '  These  queries,  I  confess, 
are  not  easily  answered : — at  all  events,  a  satisfactorj' 
reply  to  them  might  cost  more  trouble,  than  would, 
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if  ,  -i^erly  consideml.  the  whole  rexata  quaesiio  to 
which   they    have    reference.     Nevertheless,  there    is 
little    difficulty    or    danger    in    suggesting    that    the 
'thousand  profound  sr>.olars'  may  have  failed,  first, 
because  they 'verescboL       secondly,  because  they  were 
profound,  and  thirdly,  because  they  were  a  thousand- 
the  impotency  of  the  scholarship  and  profundity  having 
been  thus  multiplied  a  thousand-fold.     I  am  serious 
in  these  suggestions;   for,  first  again,  there  .s  some- 
thing in  'scholarship'  which   seduces  us  into  blind 
worfhip  of  Bacon's  Idol  of  the  Theatre-into  irrational 
.leference   to  antiquity ;    secondly,  the   proper     pro- 
fundity' is  rarely  profound-it  is  the  nature  of  truth 
in  general,  as  of  some  ores  in  particular,  to  be  nches 
when  most  superficial ;    thirdly,  the  clearest  subject 
may  be  overclouded  by  mere  superabundance  of  talk. 
In  chemistry,  the  best  way  of  separating  two  bodies 
is  to  add  a  third ;   in   speculation,  fact  often  agrees 
with   fact   and   argument  with   argument,   until   an 
additional  well-meaning  fact  or  argument  sets  every 
thing  by  the  ears.     In  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  a 
point  is  excessively  discussed  because  it  is  obscure; 
in  the   ninety-nine   remaining  it  is  obscure  because 
excessively  discussed.     When  a  topic  is  thus  circum- 
stanced, the  readiest  mode   of   investigating  it  is  to 
forget    that     any    previous    investigation    has    been 

attempted.  , 

But  in  fact,  while  much  has  been  written  on  the 
Greek' and  Latin  rhythms,  and  even  on  the  Hebrew, 
little  effort  has  been  made  at  examining  that  of  any 
of  the  modern  tongues.  As  regards  the  English, 
comparatively  nothing  has  been  done.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  we  are  without  a  treatise  on  our 
own  verse.  In  our  ordinary  grammars  and  in  our 
works   on  rhetoric   or   prosody   in  general,   may   be 
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found  occasional  chapters,  it  is  true,  which  have  the 
lieading  *  Versification  ',  hut  these  are,  in  all  instances, 
exceedingly  meagre.     They  pretend  to  no  analysis; 
they  propose  nothing  like   system  ;   they  maV;e  no 
attempt  at  even   rule;    every  thing  depends   upon 
'authority'.     They  are   confined,    in   fact,    to  mere 
exemplification  of  the  supposed  varieties  of  English 
feet  and  English  lines ;— although  in  no  work  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  are  these  feet  correctly  given 
or  these  lines  detailed   in  any  thing  like  their  full 
extent.    Yet  what  has  been  mentioned  is  all— if  we 
except  the  occasional  introduction  of  some  pedagogue- 
ism,  such  as  this,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Prosodies : 
'  When  a  syllable  is  wanting,  the  verse  is  said  to  be 
catalectic ;   when  the  measure   is   exact,  the   lino   is 
acatalectic  ;    when   there  is  a   redundant  syllable   it 
forms  hypermeter.'     Now  whether  a  line  be  termed 
catalectic  or  acatalectic  is,  perhaps,  a  point  of  no  vital 
importanca ;  it  is  even  possible  that  the  student  may 
be  able  to  decide,  promptly,  when   the  a  should  be 
employed  and  when  omitted,  yet  be  incognizant,  at 
the  same  time,  of  all  that  is  worth  ?•  lowing  in  regard 
to  the  structure  of  verse. 

A  leading  defect  in  each  of  our  treatises  (if  treatises 
they  can  be  called),  is  the  confining  the  subject  to 
mere  Versification,  while  Verse  in  general,  with  the 
understanding  given  to  the  term  in  the  heading  of 
this  paper,  is  the  real  question  at  issue.  Nor  am  I 
aware  of  even  one  of  our  grammars  which  so  much 
as  properly  defines  the  word  versification  itself. 
'  Versification,'  says  a  work  now  before  me,  of  which 
the  accuracy  is  far  more  than  usual— the  'English 
Grammar'  of  Goold  Brown,— 'Versification  is  the  art 
of  arranging  words  into  lines  of  correspondent  length, 
so  as  to  produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alternation 
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of   syllables  differing  in  quantity.'     The  commence- 
ment of  this  definition  might  apply,  indeed,  to  the 
art  of  versification,  but  not  versification  itself.      Ver- 
«ification  is   not   the  art  of  arranging,  etc.,  but  the 
actual  arranging-a  distinction   too  obvious    o  need 
comment.      The   error    here    is    identical    w.th    on. 
which  has  been  too  long  permitted  to  disgrace  the 
initial  page  of  every  one  of  our   school   grammars 
I  allude  to  the  definitions  of  English  grammar  itself. 
.  English  grammar,'  it  is  said,  '  is  the  art  o    speaW 
and  writing   the  English   language   correctly.      Ihm 
phraseology,    or    something    e«««"«'^"y /'""''''•'    '! 
Lnployed,  I  believe,  by  Bacon,  Miller.  Fisk  Greenleaf 
IngersoU,  Kirkland.  Cooper,  Flint,  Pue,  Coinly,  an.1 
many    others.      These    gentlemen,    it    is    presumed, 
adopted   it  without  examination   from  Murray,  who 
derived  it  from  Lily  (whose  work  was   ^  <iuam  solum 
Renia  Majestas  in  omnibus  schoUs  docendam  praenp't  ), 
and   who   appropriated   it  withovit    acknowledgment, 
but  with   some   unimportant  modification,   from  the 
Latin  Grammar  of  Leonicenus.      It  may  be  ahown. 
however,  that  this  definition,  so  complacently  received 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  proper  definition  of  Lngli«h 
.rammar.     A  definition  is  that  which  so  describes  its 
object  as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others;   it  is  no 
definition  of  any  one  thing  if  its  terms  are  applicable 
to  any  one  other.     But  it  it  be  asked:  'What  is  the 
desi^-the  end-the  aim  of  English  grammar?    our 
obvious  answer  is:    'The  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  English  language  correctly. '-that  is  to  say,  we 
must  use  the  precise  words  employed  as  the  definition 
of   English    grammar   itself.      But   the   object   to   be 
attained  bv  any  means  is,  assuredly,  not  the  means 
English  grammar  and  the  end  contemplated  by  Lngiish 
grammar  .re  two  matters  sufficiently  distinct ;  nor  can 
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the  one  l)e  more  rnafutiinl)'  '^ofjanlwl  as  thfi  other  than 
•  fishing-hook  as  a  fiHli.  The  detinition,  therefore, 
which  is  applicable  in  the  latter  instance,  cannot,  in 
the  former,  he  true.  Grammnr  in  general  is  th«t 
analysis  of  luiiguago  ;  English  Grammar  of  the 
English. 

But  to  return  to  V^ersificution  as  definef]  in  our 
extract  above.  '  It  is  the  art,'  says  the  extract,  '  of 
arranging  Avords  into  lines  of  correspondent  length.' 
Not  so ;  a  correspondence  in  the  length  of  line-  '  .  v 
no  means  essential.  Pindaric  odes  are,  surt  '  la- 
stances  of  versification,  yet  tliese  compositions  are 
noted  for  extreme  diversity  in  the  length  of  their 
lines. 

The  arrangement  is,  moreover,  said  to  lie  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  *  harmo})//  by  the  regular  alter- 
nation", etc.  But  harmony  is  not  the  sole  aim — not 
even  the  principal  one.  In  the  construction  of  verse, 
melody  should  never  \>e  left  out  of  view  ;  yet  this  is  a 
point  which  all  our  prosodies  have  most  unaccountably 
forborne  to  touch.  Reasoned  rules  on  this  topic 
should  form  a  portion  of  all  systems  of  rhythm. 

'  So  as  to  produce  harmony,'  says  the  definition,  *  by 
the  regular  alternation,'  etc.  A  regular  alternation,  s« 
described,  forms  no  part  of  any  principle  of  versification. 
The  arrangement  of  spondees  and  dactyls,  for  example, 
in  the  Greek  hexameter,  is  an  arrangement  which  may 
be  termed  at  random.  At  least  it  is  arbitrary.  With- 
out interference  with  the  line  as  a  whole,  a  dactyl 
may  be  substituted  for  a  spondee,  or  the  converse,  at 
any  point  other  than  the  ultimate  and  penultimate 
feet,  of  which  the  former  is  always  a  spondee,  the 
latter  nearly  always  a  dactyl.  Here,  it  is  clear,  we 
have  no  'regular  alternation  :;i'  syllables  dilTenng  itt 
(juantity '. 
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'So  as  to  produce  harmony,'  proceeds  the  definition, 
'by  the  regular  alternation   of  syllables  differing  m 
nuantity;-in  other  words,  by  the  alternation  of  long 
and  short  syllables;    for  in  rhythm  all  syllables  ai^ 
necessarily  either  short  or  long.     But  not  only   lo  1 
deny  the  necessity  of  any  regularity  in  the  succession 
of  feet  and,  by  consequence,  of  syllables,  but  dispute 
the  essentiality  of  any  alternatim,  regular  or  irregular, 
of  syllables  long  and  short.     Our  author,  observe,  is 
now  engaged  in  a  definition  of  versification  in  general, 
not  of  English  versification  in  particular.     But  the 
Greek  and  Latin  metres  abound  in  the  spondee  and 
pyrrhic— the  former  consisting  of  two  long  syllables, 
the  latter  of  two  short ;  and  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  the  unmediate  succession  of  many  spondees 
and  many  pyrrhics. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  Silius  Italicus  : 

Fallis  te,  raensas  inter  quod  credi*  inermem 

Tot  bellis  quaesita  viro,  tot  caedibus  annat 

Majestas  eterna  ducem:  si  admoveris  cm 

Cannas,  et  Trebiura  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaque  busta, 

Et  Pauli  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbi-am. 

Making  the  elisions  demanded  by  the  classic  proso- 
dies, we  should  scan  these  hexameters  thus : 

Fallis  1  te  men  1  sas  In  |  ter  quod  |  crSdis  in  I  ermem  1 
Tot  bel  1  lis  qQae  1  sita  vi  |  ro  tot  i  caedibus  1  urmat  | 
Majes  1  tas  e  i  terna  du  ;  cem  s'ad  i  movciis  1  ora 
Cannas  |  et  Trebi"  I  anf  ocu  |  los  Tra.y  1  menaque  1  bu.ta  ; 
Et  Pau  i  li  8ta  i  r'  ingen  ;  tern  ml  ,  raberis  \  umbram  1 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  and  last  of  these 
lines,  we  have  only  two  short  syllables  in  thirteen, 
with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  no  less  than  mnr 
long  syllables.  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  all  this 
with  a  definition  of  versification  which  describes  it  as 
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'  the  ai-t  of  arranging  words  into  lines  of  corresponden- 
length  so  as  to  produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alter, 
nation  o/sijllables  differing  in  quantity '  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  our  prosodist's  inten- 
tion was  to  speak  of  the  English  metres  alone,  and 
that,  by  omitting  all   mention   of  the   spondee   and 
pyrrhic,  he  has  virtually  avowed  their  exclusion  from 
our  rhythms.     A  grammarian  is  never  excusable  on 
the  ground  of  good   intentions.     We    demand  from 
him,  if  from   any  one,   rigorous   precision  of    style 
But  grant  the  design.     Let  us  admit  that  our  author, 
following   the    example    of    all  authors    on   English 
Prosody,  has,  in   defining   versification   at  large,  in- 
tended a  definition  merely  of  the  English.     All  these 
prosodists,  we  will  say,  reject  the  spondee  and  pyrrhic. 
Still  all  admit  the  iambus,  which  consists  of  a  short 
syllable  followed  by  a  long ;  the  trochee,  which  is  the 
converse  of  the  iambus ;   the  dactyl,  formed  of  one 
long  syllable  followed  by  two  short ;  and  the  anapaest — 
two  short  succeeded  by  a  long.     The  spondee  is  im- 
properly rejected,  as   I  shall  presently   show.     The 
pyrrhic  is  rightfully  dismissed.    Its  existence  in  either 
ancient  or  modern  rhythm  is  purely  chimerical,  and 
the  insisting  on  so  perplexing  a  nonentity  as  a  foot  of 
ttco  short  syllables,  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence 
of  the  gross  irrationality  and  subservience  to  authority 
which   characterize  our  Prosody.     In  the  meantime 
the  acknowledged  dactyl  and  anapaest  are  enough  to 
sustain  my  proposition  about  the  'alternation,'  etc., 
without  reference  to  feet  which  are  assumed  to  exist 
in  the  Greek  and  Ijatin  metres  alone :  for  an  anapaest 
and  a  dactyl  may  meet  in  the  same  line  ;   when,  of 
course,  we  shall  have  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
four  short  syllables.     The  meeting  of  these  two  feet, 
to  be  sure,  is  an  accident  not  contemplated  in  the 
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definition  now  discussed ;  for  this  definition,  in  de- 
manding  a  'regular  alternation  of  syllables  differing 
in  quantity',  insists  on  a  regular  succession  of  similar 
feet.     But  here  is  an  example : 

Sing  to  in«     Isabello. 

This  is  the  opening  line  of  a  Uttle  ballad  now  before 
me,  which  proceeds  in  the  same  rhythm— a  peculiarly 
beautiful  one.  More  than  all  this :  English  lines  are 
often  well  composed,  entirely,  of  a  regular  succession 
of  syllables  all  of  the  same  quantitif~the  first  lines, 
for  instance,  of  the  following  quatrain  by  Arthur  C. 

Coxe: 

March!  march!  march! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread. 
Ho  !  ho  !  how  they  step. 
Going  down  to  the  dead ! 

The  line  italicized  is  formed  of  three  caesuras.  The 
caesura,  of  which  I  have  much  to  say  hereafter,  is 
rejected  by  the  English  Prosodies  and  grossly  mis- 
represented in  the  classic.  It  is  a  perfect  foot— the 
most  important  in  all  verse— and  consists  of  a  single 
long  syllable  ;  hut  tlie  length  of  this  syllable  varies. 

It  has  thus  been  made  evident  that  there  is  not  one 
point  of  the  definition  in  question  which  does  not 
involve  an  error.  And  for  any  thing  more  satisfactory 
or  more  intelligible  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  any 
published  treatise  on  the  topic. 

So  general  and  so  total  a  failure  can  be  referred 
only  to  radical  misconception.  In  fact  the  English 
Prosodists  have  blindly  followed  the  pedants.  These 
latter,  like  les  moutons  de  Panurge,  have  been  occupied 
in  incessant  tumbling  into  ditches,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  their  leaders  have  so  tumbled  before.    The 
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Iliad,  being  taken  as  a  starting-point,  was  made  to 
stand  in  stead  of  Nature  and  common-sense.  Upon 
this  poem,  in  place  of  facts  p,nd  deduction  from  fact, 
or  from  natural  law,  were  built  systems  of  feet, 
metres,  rhythms,  rules,— rules  that  contradict  each 
other  every  five  minutes,  and  for  nearly  all  of  which 
there  may  be  found  tw^ice  as  many  exceptions  as 
examples.  If  any  one  has  a  fancy  to  be  thoroughly 
confounded — to  see  how  far  the  infatuation  of  what  is 
termed  'classical  scholarship'  can  lead  a  book- worm 
in  the  manufacture  of  darkness  out  of  sunshine,  let 
him  turn  over,  for  a  few  moments,  any  of  the  v/erman 
Greek  prosodies.  The  only  thing  clearly  made  out  in 
them  is  •«>ry  magnificent  contempt  for  Liebnitz' 
princi  '    <>)    -^  sufficient  reason '. 

To  c  V '  r^.ttention  from  the  real  matter  in  hand  by 
any  fat .  ei  reference  to  these  works,  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  weak.  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  at  this 
moment,  one  essential  particular  of  information  that 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  them  ;  and  I  will  drop  them 
here  with  merely  this  one  observation  :  that,  employ- 
ing from  among  the  numerous  'ancient'  feet  the 
spondee,  the  trochee,  the  iambus,  the  anapaest,  the 
dactyl,  and  the  caesura  alone,  I  will  engage  to  scan 
correctly  any  of  tha  Horatian  rhythms,  or  any  true 
I'hythm  that  human  ingenuity  can  conceive.  And 
this  excess  of  chimerical  feet  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
least  of  the  scholastic  supererogations.  Ex  uno  disce 
omnia.  The  fact  is  that  Quantity  is  a  point  in  whose 
investigation  the  lumber  of  mere  learning  may  be 
dispensed  with,  if  ever  in  any.  Its  appreciation  is 
universal.  It  appertains  to  no  region,  nor  race,  nor 
era  in  especial.  To  melody  and  to  harmony  the 
Greeks  hearkened  with  ears  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  we  employ  for  similar  purposes  at  present ;  and 
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1  .ho»ld  not  U  condemned  ^or^^lZ:^'2Z 

*«t  .  V-  a«.u»  »' ^f- -:'^r.ut  in  the  city 
after  ihe  same  fashion  as  does  a  p- 

ofPenn.  tup  human  enjoyment  of  equality, 

rem  origmatesm  the  humane  J  y  ^^^^^^  ^^. 

fitness.     To  this  enjoyment    abo    a  ^^.^     ^^^^ 

verse-rhythm,  metre  ^^an-     hy-e  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 

./.ai«.  and  other  -^^^^  ^^f  Jlt^^lly  confound 
As  there  are  somo  i^^^^'^^J"  j^  j^^.^  to  say  that 
rhythm  and  metre,  ^^^^^^^^^J^.^t  (that  is,  the 
the  former  concerns  the  ^  "^'•"^f/  ?^  ^^^^  j^^s  to  do 
arrangements  of  f^  :^' Z^^  ^  ^  dactylic 
with  the  numfccr  of  thes..  leeu  .  ^ 

rnytnm'  we  express  a  «^quence  ^/^^^^:^„,,-,,„. 
dactylic  hexamder'  we  imply  a 
sistingof  six  of  these  dactyls.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

To  return  to  ^f«'''f,  J  ;/ repetition,  and  adapta- 
similarity,  proportion,  identity       P  ^^  ^^ 

tion  or  fitness.     It  might  not  be  very  ^^^ 

even  behind  the  idea  of  ^^i-^'^'l^^^f^^^^  pleasure  in 
and  why  it  is  that  the  human  nature  take    p 
tt,  but  such  an  investigation  would     -  -^  ^^^ 

..v  in  view,  ^/".^XThrLt     hit   man  derives 
the  fact   is   undeniable -the   la  -^et  us 

.„ioUt  ''-  '•\rr:"oncerl«Ited  .y  the 

one  of  its  faces:    tlie  •"^l""'' ^  f  ,„,„,e.      On 

„s.,  that  of  the  angles  Jo*U;  ^^  ,1^^  similar 
bringing  to  view  a  --"'""'^  »  t'  i,  ^^„.red  ;  on 
to  the  first,  tins  Pl«;!7  ^"'^^^  to  be  cnbed,  and 

bringing  to  view  a  »^"^' ".^j    that  ">»  ''««8''' 
3„  „„.     I  have  no  doub  ,  mdeed  ^^  ^^^^^ 
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is  to  say,  as  far  ua  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  there 
would  be  a  decrease  in  similar  relations. 

The  perception  of  pleasure  in  the  equality  of  sounds 
is   the   principle    of   Music.      Unpractised   ears   can 
appreciate  only  simple  equalities,  such  as  are  found 
in  ballad  airs.      While  comparing  one  simple  sound 
with  another  they  are  too  much  occupied  to  be  capable 
of  comparing  the  equality  subsisting  between  these 
two  simple  sounds,  taken  conjointly,  a..d  two  other 
similar  simple  sounds  taken   conjointly.      Practised 
ears,  on  the  other  hand,  appreciate  both  equalities  at 
the  same  instant^-although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  both  are  heard  at  the  sane  instant.     One  is  heard 
and  appreciated  from  itself :  the  other  is  heard  by  the 
memory;    and   the   instant  glides   into  and   is  con- 
founded  with  the  secondary,  appreciation.      Highly 
cultivated  musical  taste  in  this  manner  enjoys  not 
only  these  double  equalities,  all  appreciated  at  once, 
but  takes  pleasurable  cognizance,  through  memory,  of 
equalities  the  members  of  which   occur  at  intervals 
so  great  that  the  uncultivated   taste  loses  them  al- 
together.    Tha*^  this  latter  can  properly  estimate  or 
decide  on  the  merits  of  what  is  called  scientific  music, 
is  of  course  impossible.     But  scientific  music  has  no 
claim  to  intrinsic  excellence — it  is  fit  for  scientific  ears 
alone.     In  its  excess  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  physique 
over  the  morale  of  music.      The  sentiment  's  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense.     On  the  whole,  the  advocates 
of  the  simpler  melody  and  harmony  have  infinitely 
the  best  of  the  argument ;   although  there  has  been 
very  little  of  real  argument  on  the  subject. 

In  verse,  which  cannot  be  better  designa*"-^.  than 
as  an  inferior  or  less  capable  Music,  there  is,  happily, 
little  chance  for  perplexity.  Its  rigidly  simple  character 
not  even  Science— not  even  Pedantry  can  greatly  pervert. 
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'  ^U  rudtoent  of  ve^  ^^  ^fS!:.tuZt^ 

the  .?«.*.      The  -^  J™j',:„lT„lt  in  the 
..tUliction  in  e,»d.ty  of  »ou"d  »o  ^^ 

construction  of  words  of  '""J"         '„,  g„a  that 

.ented.     In  »o"°'>»-'"'"  f^lf^Lcient  tongues, 
spondees  most  abound  m  *«"«"'  ^  t^, 

The  second  s^p  -  »"  '^'.^  .^Ction,  of  t»o 
comparison,  that  is  to  say,  in  ,pondee. 

spondees-of  two  word.  --Pl^^^  "'^i^/J  „,  Tree  of 

rrrdrBTritr^^.-—^^^ 

i'i.1^  «f  'The  Principle  ot  Varieiy  lu  «^"  •> 

title  ot    ine  jrnnvr       ...     xv.^  -.gae — nor  m  mam- 

oours,  there  » J.  ^tit;    is  t^^rinciple,  the 
taining  it.     The     Urn  ormuy  safeguard  from 

.Variety •  is  but  the  P"-7  ^^/f^^^f J^^^^ 
.lf.destructionb^excessof  se^^^^^^^^  bJen  chosen 

is  the  very  ^^orst  word  tha  ^^.^^^  .^  ^.^^^ 

for  the  expression  of  the  ^e^erali  ^^  ^^^ 

''T:TrlrZTXZu  in  this  new 
attempt  at  ^'-I'lf  ^,  ,„Uating  two  or    more 

direction  would  be   that  differently  ac 

.voids  formed   each   \^l\'^\       .  ^ut  having  the 
eented  (that  is  to  say,  ^^^^[^""^^^fl^^^^  ,f  collating 

,a.e  order  -^^^^Zf^Zl^lore  tro'chees.     And 
two  or  more  iambuses,  oi  t  pliable  nonsense 

Uere  let  me  pans,  to  assert  that^-^^^^^  ^^^   ^,,^,.^ 

Has    been    written    on    ^be  ^o^  ^„,,,  the  sun. 

syllables  than  on  ^ny    ^^\J^^^^,^  ■,,,  as  it  is 
lu  general,  a  ^J^^^^JJ     jj,„.      The  natural  long 

-:ht-ri::^--th"r:ur> 
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Prosodies  have  a  rule  that  '  a  vowel  before  two  conso- 
nants is  long '.    This  rule  is  deduced  from  '  authority ' 
—that  is,  from  the  obsei-vation  that  vowels  so  circum- 
stanced, in  the  ancient  poems,  are  always  in  syllables 
long  by  the  laws  of  scansion.     '  '.e  philosophy  of  the 
rule  is  untouched,  and  lies  simply  in  the   physical 
difficulty  of  giving  voice  to   such  syllables— of  per- 
forming the   lingual   evolutions  necessary  for   their 
utterance.     Of  course,  it  is  not  the  vowel  that  is  long, 
(although  the  rule  says  so)  but  the  syllable  of  which 
the  vowel  is  a  part.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  length 
of  a  syllable,  depending  on  the  facility  or  difficulty  of 
its  enunciation,  must  have  great  variation  in  various 
syllables  ;   but  for  the  purposes  of  verse  we  suppose 
a  long  syllable  equal  to   two  short  ones:— and  the 
natural  deviation  from  this  relativeness  we  correct  in 
perusal.    The  more  closely  our  long  syllables  approach 
this  relation  with  our  short  ones,  the  better,  ceteris 
paribus,  will  be  our  verse :  but  if  the  relation  does  not 
exist  of  itself,  we  force  it  by  emphasis,  which  can, 
of  course,  make  any  syllable  as  long  as  desired  ;— or, 
by  an  effort  we  can  pronounce  with  unnatural  brevity 
a  syllable  that  is  naturally  too  long.     Accented  sylla- 
bles  are   of  course   always   long— but,   where   unen- 
cumbered with  consonants,   must  be   classed  among 
the  unnaturally  long.     Mere  custom  has  declared  that 
we   shall   accent   them— that   is  to  say,  dwell  upon 
them  ;  but  no  inevitable  lingual  difficulty  forces  us  to 
do  so.     In  fine,  every  long  syllable  must  of  its  own 
accord  occupy  in  its  utterance,  or  must  be  made  vo 
occupy,  precisely  the  time  demanded  for  two  sh'  .  i 
ones.     The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  found   i  the 
caesura — of  which  more  anon. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  with  the  trochees  or 
iambuses  (the  one  would  have  suggested  the  other) 


t- 
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must  have  led  to  a  trial  of  dactyls  or  anapaests- 
natural  dactyls  or  anapaests— dactylic  or  anapaestic 
icords.     And  now  some  degree  of  complexity  has  been 
attained.    There  is  an  appreciation ,  first ,  of  the  equality 
between  the  several  dactyls,  or  anapaests,  and,  secondly, 
of  that  between  the  long  syllable  and  the  two  short 
conjointly.     But  here  it  may  be  said  that  step  after 
step  would  have  been  taken,  in  continuation  of  this 
routine,   until  all  the  feet  of  the   Greek  prosodies 
became  exhausted.      Not   so;   these  remaining  feet 
have  no  existence  except  in  the  brains  of  the  scholi- 
asts.    It  is  needless  to  imagine  men  inventing  these 
things,  and  folly  to  explain  how  and  why  they  invented 
them,   until  it  shall  be  first  shown  that  they  are 
actually  invented.     All  other  '  feet '  than  those  which 
I  have  specified,  are,  if  not  impossible  at  first  view, 
merely  combinations  of  the  specified  ;   and,  although 
this  assertion  is  rigidly  true,  I  will,  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing, put  it  in  a  somewhat  different  shape.    I  will 
say,  then,  that  at  present  I  am  aware  of  no  rhythm— 
nor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  can  be  constructed — 
which,  in  its  last  analysis,  will  not  be  found  tc  consist 
altogether  of  the  feet  I  have  mentioned,  either  exist- 
ing   in    their  individual   and   obvious  condition,    or 
interwoven  with  each  other  in  accordance  with  simple 
natural  laws  which  I  will  endeavour  to   point  out 
hereafter. 

We  have  now  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  men  con- 
structing indefinite  sequences  of  spondaic,  iambic, 
trochaic,  dactylic,  or  anapaestic  words.  In  extending 
these  sequences,  they  would  be  again  arrested  by  the 
sense  of  monotone.  A  succession  of  spondees  would 
immediately  have  displeased ;  one  of  iambuses  or  of 
trochees,  on  account  of  the  variety  included  within 
the  foot  itself,  would  have  taken  longer  to  displease ; 
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one  of  dactyls  or  anapaests,  still  longer ;  but  even  the 
last,  if  extended  very  far,  must  have  become  weari- 
aome.  The  idea,  first,  of  curtailing,  and,  secondly,  of 
defining  the  length  of,  a  sequence,  would  thus  at  once 
have  arisen.  Here  then  is  the  line,  or  verse  proper  ^ 
The  principle  of  equality  being  constantly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  process,  lines  would  naturally 
be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  equal  in  the  number 
of  their  feet ;  in  the  second  instance,  there  would  be 
variation  in  the  mere  number:  one  line  would  be 
twice  as  long  as  another ;  then  one  would  be  some 
less  obvious  multiple  of  another ;  then  still  less 
obvious  proportions  would  be  adopted  ; — nevertheless 
there  would  be  proportion,  that  is  to  say,  a  phase  of 
equality,  still. 

Lines  being  once  introduced,  the  necessity  of 
distinctly  defining  these  lines  to  the  car,  (as  yet  written 
verse  does  not  exist,)  would  lead  to  a  scrutiny  of  their 
capabilities  at  their  terminations : — and  now  would 
spring  up  the  idea  of  equality  in  sound  between  the 
final  syllables— in  other  words,  of  rhyme.  First,  it 
would  be  used  o  Jy  in  the  iambic,  anapaestic,  and 
spondaic  rhythmb  (granting  that  the  latter  had  not 
been  thrown  aside,  long  since,  on  account  of  its  tame- 
ness),  because  in  these  rhythms,  the  concluding 
syllable  being  long,  could  best  sustain  the  necessary 
protraction  of  the  voice.  No  great  while  could  elapse, 
however,  before  the  effect,  found  pleasant  as  well  as 
useful,  would  be  applied  to  the  two  remaining  rhythms. 


'  Verse,  from  the  Latin  vertere,  to  turn,  is  so  called  on  account 
of  the  turning  or  re-commencement  of  tlie  series  of  feet.  Thus 
a  verse,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  line.  In  this  sense,  however, 
I  have  preferred  using  the  latter  word  alone  ;  employing  the 
former  in  the  general  acceptation  given  it  in  the  heading  of 
this  paper. 
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But  an  the  chief  force  of  rhyme  must  lie  in  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  the  attempt  to  create  rhyme  at  all  in 
these  two  remi;ining  rhythms,  the  trochaic  and  dac 
J  "  would  necessarily  result  in  double  and  triple 
riymes,  such  as  beauty  with  dutu  (trocbaic)  and 
fjeautiful  with  dutiful  (dactylic). 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  suggesting  these  pro- 
teases,  I  assign  them  no  date ;  nor  do  I  even  insist 
upon  Iheir  orler.  Rhyme  is  supposed  to  be  of  modern 
origin,  and  were  this  proved,  my  positions  remain 
untouched.  I  may  say,  however,  m  P-J^-K'  \»^^* 
several  instances  of  rhyme  occur  in  the  '  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  and  that  the  Roman  poets  oc«^'«»»"y 
employ  it.  There  is  an  effective  species  of  ancient 
rh^ing  which  has  never  descended  to  the  modems : 
th^in  which  the  ultimate  and  penultmiate  syllables 
rhyme  with  each  other.     For  example: 

Parturiunt  montes;  nascetur  ridicu/w*  mus. 

And  again : 

Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  iVicibua  su.. 

The  terminations  of  Hebrew  verse  (as  far  as  undei- 
stL)  show  no  signs  of  rhyme ;   but  what  thinking 
person  can  doubt  that  it  did  actually  exist  ?     That 
^en    have    so    obstinately  and  blindly    insisted,    m 
7neral,   even   up   to   the   present   day,    in  conhning 
rhyme  to  the  ends  of  lines,   when  its  eftect  is  even 
be  ter  applicable  elsewhere,  intimates,  in  my  opnu^ 
the  sense  of  some  ncccssiti,  in  the  connection  of  the 
ltd  with  the  rhyme,.-hints  that  the  origin  of  rhyine 
lay  in  a  necessity  which  connected  it  with    he  end 
shows  that  neither  mere  accident  noi-  mete  iancy  gav e 
rise  to  the  connection, -points,  in  a  word   at  the  ve  5 
necessity  which  I  have  .u^gested  (that  of  some  mode 
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of  defining  lines  to  the  ear)  as  the  true  origin  of  rhyme. 
Admit  this,  and  we  throw  the  origin  far  back  in  the 
night  of  Time— beyond  the  origin  of  written  verse. 

But,  to  resume.  The  amount  of  complexity  I  have 
now  supposed  to  be  attained  is  very  considerable. 
Various  systems  of  equalization  are  appreciated  at  once 
(or  nearly  so)  in  their  respective  values  and  in  the 
value  of  each  system  with  reference  to  all  the  others. 
Ai  our  present  ultimatum  of  complexity,  we  have 
arrived  at  triple-rhymed,  natural-dactylic  lines,  exist- 
ing proportionally  as  well  as  equally  with  regard  to 
other  triple -rhymed,  natural -dactylic  lines.  For 
example : 

Virginal  Lilian,  rigidly,  Immblily  dutiful ; 

Sivintlily,  lowlily, 

Thrillingly,  holily 
Beautiful ! 

Here  we  appreciate,  first,  the  absolute  equality  be- 
tween the  long  syllable  of  each  dactyl  and  the  two 
short    conjointly;    secondly,    the    absolute     equality 
between  each  dactyl  and  any  other  dactyl— in  other 
words,   among  all  the  dactyls;  thirdly,  the  absolute 
equality  between  the  t%  o  middle  lines ;  fourthly,  the 
absolute  equality  between  the  first  line  and  the  three 
others  taken  conjointly  ;  fifthly,  the  absolute  equality 
between    the    last    two   syllables    of    the    respective 
words  'dutiful'  and   -beautiful';    sixthlj'.  the  abso- 
lute equality  between  the  two  last  syllables  of  the 
respective  words  'lowlily'  and  'holily';   seventhly, 
the  proximate  equality  between  the  first  syllable  of 
'dutiful'     and     the     fir4    syllable     of     'beautiful'; 
eighthly,  the   proximate   equality   between   the   first 
syllable  of  '  lowlily '  and  that  of  '  holily ' ;    ninthly, 
the  proportional  equality  (that  of  five  to  one)  between 
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the  first  lino  and  each  of  its  ia»=inl«  "«  the  dactyls; 
tenthly,  th«  proportional  ©quality  (that  vt  two  to  one,) 
between  each  of  the  mid<ilo  lines  and  itn  mem>»«r8, 
the  dactyls ;  .'leventhly,  tlie  proi^rtional  equality 
between  thu  first  line  and  each  of  the  two  middle- 
that  of  five  to  two ;  twelfthly,  the  proportional  equa- 
lity l>etween  the  first  line  and  the  last-  tliat  of  five 
to  one ;  thirteenthly,  the  proportional  equality  between 
«aeh  of  the  middle  lines  and  the  last  that  of  two  to 
one;  lastly,  the  proportional  equality,  as  concerns 
number,  between  all  the  lines,  taken  collectively,  and 
any  individual  line — that  of  four  to  one. 

The  consideration  of  this  last  equality  vould  give 
birth  immediately  to  the  idea  of  s/a«ro'— that  is  to 
say.  the  insulation  of  lines  into  .qual  or  obviously 
proportional  masses.  In  its  primitive  (which  was 
also  its  best)  form,  the  stanza  would  most  probably 
have  had  absolute  unity.  In  other  words,  the  removal 
of  any  one  of  its  lines  would  have  rendered  it  im- 
perfect ;  as  in  the  case  above,  where,  if  the  last  line, 
for  example,  be  taken  away,  there  is  left  no  rhyni«i  to 
the  '  dutiful '  of  the  first.  Modern  stanza  is  excessi  vely 
loose — and  where  so,  inrffective,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now,  although  in  the  deliberate  written  stateii^^sit 
which  I  have  here  given  of  ese  various  systems  'f 
equalities,  there  seems  to  be  an  infinity  of  complexity- 
so  much  that  it  is  hard  t<  conceive  the  mind  tuKing 
cognizance  of  them  all  in  the  rief  period  occupi  ^  by 
the  perusal  or  recital  of  the  stanza-  yet  the  difii<  ulty 
is  in  fact  apparent  only  when  we  will  it  to  beco  so  so. 
Any  one  fond  of  mental  experiment  may  satisfj  'lini- 
self,  by  trial,  that,  in  listening  to  the  lines,  h-  loes 
actually  (although  with  a  seeming  unconsciousncM,  o 

»  A  stanza  is  often  vulgarly,   and  with  g^rose  iini.roprtet}-. 
called  a  verse. 
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account  of  the  rapid  volutions  of  s^n^tioi'  ecognw* 
and  instantaneouiily  sippreciate  (mor.  at  W  ut^nw  =y 
aa  his  ear  is  tultivat—l)  each  md  all  of  th«  equali^  *- 
tiona  dettti'^d.  The  leasun'  r  ceivt  or  n-ceivabU 
has  very  much  such  t  rogreasiv*^  increace,  and  in  very 
nearly  such  mathHinutical  relatioua,  aa  those  which 
I  hav»>  suggested  iii  the  ca»e  of  the  crystal. 

It  will  be  obf*erved  that  I  speak  of  merely  a  proxi- 
mate equulitv  b«twr©n  iii«  first  syllable  of  'dutiful' 
and  that  uf  beautiful  ' ;  and  it  may  l>e  asked  w}>y 
we  cann«.t  imagiiw  th.-  (-arli«»st  rhym<  s  to  have  had 
absolute  instead  of  i  ox  mate  equality  of  sound.  But 
absolute  eqaality  would  hav«-  involve,  the  use  of 
idvuUeal  Words;  and  it  is  tlu>  plica^  -^meneKs  or 
oionotuny— that  of  stnse  as  well  as  that  of  sou nd — 
wliich  would  have  causo.l  these  rhymes  to  be  r^^je*  ted 
in  the  vory  first  instance. 

Tl,  •  narrowness  of     '»e  linr'     withi      whi.  U   v     » 
composed  of  natural  f t-  t  alone  must  necessarily  h  ve 
been   confined,    wouli    have    led,    after  a    '         bri*^f 
inter\'al,  to  the  triii      ml  imn»e<liftte  adopti'  a  <.>     trti 
i.cial  feet— that  is  i"  say,  of  u^t-i  not  constit    tc-  each 
of  a  single  word    but    wo  or  even  three  wurds     or 
i.urts  of  words.      "hese  feet  wuld   be  intern       'J-  i 
natural  ont  -.,     For  examp     : 
A  nreath  !  cin  i  ake     tl.-m  as     .'■■  breath     has  m* 

This  IS  an  iambic  line  iu  which  eiich  i&iniui>  is  formed 
of  two  won  Is.     Again: 

The  uii    Ima    gina     ble  might  |  of  Jove. 

This  is  an  iambic  line  in      iiich  the  first  fooi  rmed 

of  a  word  and  u  part  of  u  ord ;  the  second  and  tb.ird, 
of  pares  taken  from  the  ody  or  interior  of  a  W(  rd  ; 
the  fourth,  of  a  part  and  a  whole :    the  fifth,  of  two 
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complete  words.     There  are  no  natural  feet  in  either 
lines.     Again: 

Can  It  'oS  1  fancied  that  1  Deity  1  ever  vin  1  dict'^vely 
Made  m  h\8  1  image  &  |  mannlkln  |  merely  td  |  madden  It . 

These  are  two  dactylic  lines  in  which  we  find 
natural  feet  ('Deity',  ' mannikin '),  feet  composed  of 
two  words  ('fancied  that',  'image  a',  'merely  to  , 
'madden  it'),  feet  composed  of  three  words  ('can  it 
be',  'made  in  his'),  a  foot  composed  of  a  part  of 
a  word  ('dictively'),  and  a  foot  composed  of  a  word 
and  a  part  of  a  word  ('  ever  vin '). 

And  now,  in  our  supposititious  progress,  we  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  exhaust  all  the  essentialities  of  verse. 
What  follows  may,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as 
embellishment  merely-but  even  in  this  embellish- 
ment, the  rudimental  sense   of  equality  would   have 
been  the  never-ceasing  impulse.    It  would,  for  example, 
be  simply  in  seeking  farther  administration  to  this 
sense  that  men  would  come,  in  time,  to  think  of  the 
re/rain,  or  burden,  where,  at  the  closes  of  the  several 
stanzas  of  a  poem,  one  word  or  phrase  is  repeated- 
and  of  alliteration,  in  whose  simplest  form  a  consonant 
is  repeated  in  the  commencements  of  various  words. 
This  effect    would    be   extended    so    as   to    embrace 
repetitions  both  of  vowels  and  of  consonants,  m  the 
bodies  as  well  as  in  the  beginnings  of  words  ;    and, 
at  a  later  period  would  be  made  to  infringe  on  the 
province   of  rhyme,  by  the   introduction  of  general 
similarity  of  sound  between  whole  feet  occurring  in 
the  body  of  a  line  :-all  of  which  modifications  I  have 
exemplified  in  the  line  above, 

Jtfade  in  his  image  a  mannikin  n.erely  to  madden  it. 
Farther  cultivation  would  improve  also  the  rc/rain 
by   relieving  its  monotone  in  slightly   varying   the 
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phrnae  at  each  repetition,  or  (as  I  have  attempted  to 
do  in  'The  Raven')  in  retaining  the  phrase  and 
varying  its  application — although  this  latter  point  is 
not  strictly  a  rhythmical  eflfect  alone.  Finally,  poets 
when  fairly  wearied  w'th  following  precedent — fol- 
lowing it  the  more  closely  the  less  they  perceived  it 
in  company  with  Reason — would  adventure  so  far  as 
to  indulge  in  positive  rhyme  at  other  points  than  the 
ends  of  lines.  First,  they  would  put  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  line ;  then  at  some  point  where  the  multiple 
would  be  less  obvious;  then,  alarmed  at  their  own 
audacity,  they  would  undo  all  their  work  by  cutting 
these  lines  in  two.  And  here  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  the  infinity  of  'short  metre',  by  which  modem 
poetry,  if  not  distinguished,  is  at  least  disgraced.  It 
would  require  a  high  degree,  indeed,  both  of  culti- 
vation and  of  courage,  on  the  part  of  any  versifier, 
to  enable  him  to  place  his  rhymes — and  let  them 
remain — at  unquestionably  their  best  position,  that 
of  unusual  and  unanticipated  intervals. 

On  account  of  the  stupidity  of  some  people,  or  (if 
talent  be  a  more  respectable  word),  on  account  of 
their  talent  for  misconception— I  think  it  necessary 
to  add  here,  first,  that  I  believe  the  '  processes '  above 
detailed  to  be  nearly  if  not  accurately  those  which  did 
occur  in  the  gradual  creation  of  what  we  now  call 
verse  ;  secondly,  thab,  although  I  so  believe,  I  yet 
urge  neither  the  assumed  fact  nor  my  belief  in  it,  as 
a  part  of  the  true  propositions  of  this  paper  ;  thirdly, 
that  in  regard  to  the  aim  of  this  paper,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  these  processes  did  occur  either 
in  the  order  I  have  assigned  them,  or  at  all ;  my 
design  being  simply,  in  presenting  a  general  type  of 
what  such  processes  might  have  been,  and  must  have 
resembled,  to   help   there    the  '  some  people ',  to  an 
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^asy  understanding  of  what  I  have  farther  to  say  on 

the  topic  of  Verse. 

There  is  one  point  which,  in  my  summary  of  the 
processes,  I  have  purposely  forborne  to  touch  :  because 
this  point,  being  the  most  important  of  all,  on  account 
of  the  immensity  of  error  usually  involved  m  its 
consideration,  would  have  led  me  into  a  series  of 
detail  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  a  summary. 

Every  reader  of  verse  must  have  observed  how 
seldom  it  happens  that  even  any  one  line  proceeds 
uniformly  with  a  succession,  such  as  I  have  supposed, 
of  absolutely  equal  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  succes- 
sion  of  iambuses  only,  or  of  trocUees  only,  or  of 
dactyls  oniy,  or  of  anapaests  only,  or  of  spondees 
only.  Even  in  the  most  musical  lines  we  find  the 
succession  interrupted.  The  iambic  pentameters  of 
Pope,  for  example,  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
frequently  varied  by  trochees  in  the  beginning,  or  by 
(what  seem  to  be)  anapaests  in  the  body,  of  the  line. 

6h  thou  I  whate  |  ver  tl  |  tie  please  |  thir^  ear  1 
Dean  Dra  |  pigr  Bick  |  erstaff  |  or  Gul  |  iver  1 
Whether  1  thdu  choose  |  Cervan  |  tea'  se  I  rlous  air  | 
Or  laugh  1  and  shake  i  In  Rab  !  eiais'  ea  |  sy  chair.  | 

Were  any  one  weak  enough  to  refer  to  the  prosodies 
for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  here,  he  would  find 
it  solved  as  usual  by  a  nde,  stating  the  fact  (or  what  it, 
the  rule,  supposes  to  be  the  fact),  but  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  the  rationale.  '  By  a  synaeresis  of 
the  two  short  syllables,'  say  the  books,  'an  anapaest 
may   sometimes   be   employed   for   an   iambus,   or   a 

dactyl  for  a  trochee In  the  beginning  of  a  lino 

a  trochee  is  often  used  for  an  iambus.' 

Blending  is  the  plain  English  for  synaerem— hut 
there  should  be  no  blending;  neither  is  an  anapaest 
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ever  employed  for  an  iambus,  or  a  daclyl  for  a  trochee, 
These  feet  differ  in  time ;  and  no  feet  so  differing  can 
ever  be  legitimately  used  in  the  same  line.     An  ana- 
paest is  equal  to  four  short  syllables— an  iambus  only 
to  three.    Dactyls  and  trochees  hold  the  same  relation. 
The  principle  of  equality,  in  verse,  admits,  it  is  true,  of 
variation  at  certain  points,  for  the  relief  of  monotone, 
as  I  have  alr-^ady  shown,  but  the  point  of  time  is  that 
point  which,  being  the  rudimental  one,  must  never  be 
tampered  with  at  all. 

To  explain:— In  farther  efforts  for  the  relief  of 
monotone  than  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
summary,  men  soon  came  to  see  that  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  for  adhering  to  the  precise  number 
of  syllables,  provided  the  time  required  for  the  whole 
foot  was  preeerred  inviolate.  They  saw,  for  instance, 
that  in  such  a  line  as 

Or  laugh  I  and  shake  |  in  Rab  |  eUis'  ea  I  sy  chair,  ] 

the  equalization  of  the  three  syllables  elais'  ea  with 
the  two  syllables  composing  any  of  the   other  feet, 
could   be   readily   effected    by  pronouncing   the   two 
syllables  elais'  in  double  quick  time.     By  pronouncing 
each  of  the  syllables  e  and  lais'  twice  as  rapidly  as  the 
syllable  sy,  or  the  syllable  in,  or  any  other  syllable, 
they  could  bring  the  two  of  them,  taken  together,  to 
the  length,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  time,  of  any  one  short 
syllable.     This  consideration  enabled  them  to  affect 
the  agreeable  variation  of  three  syllables  in  place  of 
the   uniform  two.     And  variation  was  the  object- 
variation  to  the  ear.     What  sense  is  there,  then,  in 
supposing  this  object  rendered  null  by  the  blending 
of  the  two  syllables  so  as  to  render  them,  in  absolute 
effect,  one?     Of  course,  there  must  be  no  blending. 
Each   syllable  must  be  pronounced  as  distinctly  as 
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possible  (or  the  variation  is  lost),  l-ut  with  twice  the 
rapidity  in  which  the  ordinary  syllable  is  enunciated. 
That  the  syllables  dais'  ea  do  not  compose  an  anapaest 
is  evident,  and  the  signs  (Ha)  of  their  accentuation  are 
erroneous.  The  foot  might  be  written  thus  (??«),  the 
inverted  crescents  expressing  double  quick  time  ;  and 
might  be  called  a  bastard  iambus. 
Here  is  a  trochaic  line : 

See  the  delicate  i  footed  1  rein-deer.  1 
The  prosodies-that  is  to  say,  the  most  considerate 
of  them-would  here  decide  that  ^delicate   is  a  dacty 
used  in  place  of  a  trochee,  and  would  refer  to  what 
they  call  their  '  rule ',  for  justiiication.    Others,  varying 
the  stupidity,  would  insist  upon  a  Procrustean  adjust- 
ment thus  (del'cate)-an  adjustment  recommended  to 
all  such  words  as  silvery,  murmuring,  etc.,  which,  it  is 
said,    should  be   not  only  pronounced,   but  written 
sUv'ry,    murmVmg,   and    so   on,   whenever  they   find 
themselves  in  trochaic  predicament.     I  have  only  to 
say  that  'delicate',  when  circumstanced  as  above  is 
neither  a   dactyl   nor  a   dactyl's   equivalent;    that  I 
would  suggest   for  it  this  («??)  accentuation ;    that 
I  think  it  as  well  to  call  it  a  bastard  trochee ;  and  that 
all  words,  at  all  events,  should  be  written  and  pro- 
nounced in  full,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  as  nature 

intended  them.  . 

About  eleven  years  ago,  there  appeared  m  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine  (then  edited,  I  Relieve  by 
Messrs.  Hoffman  and  Benjamin)  a  review  of  Mr.  Willis 
Foems  ;  the  critic  putting  forth  his  strength  or  his 
weakness,  in  an  endeavour  to  show  that  the  poet  was 
either  absurdly  affected,  or  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  verse  :  the  accusation  being  based  alto^ther 
on  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  made  occasional  use  of  this 
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very  word  '  delicate ',  and  other  similar  words,  in  *  the 
Heroic  measure,  which  every  one  knew  consisted  of 
feet  of  two  syllables '.  Mr.  W.  has  often,  for  example, 
such  lines  as 

That  binds  him  to  a  womun's  delicate  love- 
in  the  gay  sunshine,  reverent  in  the  storm — 
With  its  invisible  fingers  my  loose  hair. 

Here,  of  coarse,  the  feet  licate  love,  verent  in,  and  sible 
fin,  are  bastard  iambuses ;  are  not  anapaests  ;  and  are 
not  improperly  used.  Their  employment,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  Mr.  Willis,  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable 
instances  he  has  given  of  keen  sensibility  in  all  those 
matters  of  taste  which  may  be  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  fanciful  embellishment. 

It  is   also   about   eleven  years  ago,  if  I   am   not 
mistaken,  since  Mr.  Home  (of  England),  the  author 
of  '  Orion  ',  one  of  the  noblest  epics  in  any  language, 
thought  it  necessary  to  preface  his  '  Chaucer  Modern- 
ized '  by  a  very  long  and  evidently  a  very  elaborate 
essay,  of  which  the  greater  portion  was  occupied  in  a 
discussion  of  the  seemingly  anomalous  foot  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.     Mr.  Home  upholds  Chaucer 
in   its  frequent   use;    maintains    his  superiority,   on 
accmint  of  his  so  frequently  using  it,  over  all  English 
versifiers ;  and,  indignantly  repelling  the  common  idea 
of  those  who  make  verse  on  their  fingers,  that  the 
superfluous  syllable  is  a  roughness  and  an  error,  very 
chivalrously  makes  battle  for  it  as  *  a  grace'.     That 
a  grace  it  is,  there  can  be   no   doubt;    and  what  I 
complain  of  is,  that  the  author  of  the  most  happily 
versified  long  poem  in  existence,  should   have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  discussing  this  grace  merely  as 
a   grace,  through    forty  or   fifty  vague  pages,  solely 
because  of  his  inability  to  show  hotc  and  tihy  it  is  a 
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grace— by  which  showing  the  question  would  have 
been  settled  in  an  instant. 

About  the  trochee  used  for  an  iambus,  as  we  see  m 
the  beginning  of  the  line, 

Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 

there  is  little  that  need  be  said.     It  brings  me  to  the 
general  proposition  that  in  all  rhythms,  the  prevalent 
or  distinctive  feet  may  be  varied  at  will,  and  nearly 
at  random,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  equivalent 
feet-that  is  to  say,  feet  the  sum  of  whose  syllabic 
times  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  syllabic  times  of  the 
distinctive  feet.     Thus  the  trochee  whether,  is  equal  in 
the  sum  of  the  times  of  its  syllables,  to  the  iambus, 
mu  choose,  in  the  sum  of  the  times  of  Us  syllables; 
each  foot  being,  in  time,  equal  to  three  short  syllables. 
Good  versifiers,  who  happen  to  be,  also,  good  poets, 
contrive  to  relieve  the  monotone  of  a  series  of  feet, 
by  the  use  of  equivalent  feet  only  at  rare  intervals, 
and    at   such    points   of    their    subject    as   seem    in 
accordance  with  the  startling  character  of  the  variation. 
Nothing  of  this  care  is  seen  in  the  line  quoted  above— 
•Uthough  Pope  has  some  fine  instances  of  the  dupUcate 
effect     Where  vehemence  is  to  be  strongly  expressed, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  wrong  in  venturmg 
on  tico  consecutive  equivalent  feet-although  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  known  the  adventure   made, 
except   in    the    following   passage,    which    occurs   in 
*  Al  Aaraaf ',  a  boyish  poem,  written  by  myself  when 
a  boy.    I  am  referring  to  the  sudden  and  rapid  advent 
of  a  star : 

Dim  was  its  little  disk,  and  angel  eyes 
Alone  could  see  the  phantom  in  the  skies 
When  first  the  phantom's  course  was  found  to  be 
madlong  hTtheryi&rd  o'er  the  starry  sea. 
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In  the  'general  proposition'  above,  I  speak  of  the 
occasional  introduction  of  equivalent  feet.   It  sometimes 
happens  that  unskilful  versifiers,   without  knowing 
what  they  do,  or  why  they  do  it,  introduce  so  many 
•variations'  as  to  exceed  in  number  the  'distinctive* 
feet;  when  the  ear  becomes  at  once  balked  by  the 
bouleverscment  of  the  rhythm.     Too  many  trochees, 
for  example,  inserted  in  an  iambic  rhythm,  would 
convert  the  latter  to  a  trochaic.     I  may  note  here, 
that,   in   all  cases,  the  rhythm   designed  should  be 
commenced  and  continued,  toithout  variation,  until  the 
ear  has  had  full  time  to   comprehend  what  is  the 
rhythm.     In  violation  of  a  rule  so  obviously  founded 
in  common-sense,  many  even  of  our  best  poets,  do  not 
scruple  to  begin  an  iambic  rhythm  with  a  trochee,  or 
the  converse ;   or  a  dactylic  with  an  anapaest,  or  the 
converse  ;  and  so  on. 

A  somewhat  less  objectionable  error,  although  still 
a  decided  one,  is  that  of  commencing  a  rhythm,  not 
with  a  different  equivalent  foot,  but  with  a  '  bastard  * 
foot  of  the  rhythm  intended.     For  example : 

Many  a  |  thought  will  \  come  to  j  memory.  | 

Here  many  a  is  what  I  have  explained  to  be  a 
bastard  trochee,  and  to  be  understood  should  be 
accented  with  inverted  crescents.  It  is  objectionable 
solely  on  account  of  its  position  as  the  opening  foot 
of  a  trochaic  rhythm.  Memory,  similarly  accented, 
is  also  a  bastard  trochee,  but  Mwobjectionable,  although 
by  no  means  demanded. 

The  farther  illustration  of  this  point  will  enable  me 
to  take  an  important  step. 

One  of  the  finest  poets,  Mr.  Christopher  Pease  Cranch, 
begins  a  verj'  beautiful  p'H.nn  thus : 
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Many  are  the  thoughU  that  eome  to  me 

In  my  lonely  musing ; 
And  they  drift  bo  strange  and  swift 

There's  no  time  for  choosing 
Which  to  follow ;  for  to  ^eave 

Any,  seems  a  losing. 

♦A  losing'  to  Mr.  Cranch,  of  course-but  this  eu 
passant.  It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  intention  ih 
trochaic,  although  we  do  not  see  this  intention  by  the 
opening  foot,  as  we  should  do-«r  even  by  the  opennig 
line.  Beading  the  whole  stanza,  however,  we  perceive 
the  trochaic  rhythm  as  the  general  design,  and  so, 
after  some  reflection,  we  divide  the  first  line  thus  : 
Many  are  the  I  thoughts  that  1  come  t6  me.  I 

Thus  scanned,  the  line  will  seem  musical.     It  is-- 
highly  so.     And   it   is  because   there  is  no  end   to 
instances   of  just   such   linos  of  apparently  incom- 
prehensible music,  that  Coleridge  thought  proper  to 
invent  his  nonsensical  system  of  what  he  calls  '  scanning 
by  accents '-as  if  'scanning  by  accents'   were  any 
thing  more   than  a   phrase.     Wherever  'Christabel 
is  really  not  rough,  it  can  be  as  readily  scanned  by  the 
true  laws  (not  the  supposititious  mles)  of  verse  as  can 
the  simplest   pentameter   of  Pope;    and  where   it  ts 
rough  {passim),  these  same  laws  will  enable  any  one 
of  common-sense   to  show  why  it   is  rough,  and  to 
point     out,    instantaneously,     the     remedy    for    the 

roughness. 

A  reads  and  re-reads  a  certain  line,  and  pronourcee 
it  false  in  rhythm-unmusical.  B,  however,  roads  it 
to  A  and  A  is  at  once  struck  with  the  perfection  of 
the  'rhythm,  and  wonders  at  his  dulness  m  not 
♦catching'  it  before.  Henceforward  he  admits  the 
line  to  be  musical.     B,  triumphant,  asserts  that,  to 
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be  sure,   the  line  is  musical — for  it  is  the  work  of 
Coleridge,— and  that  it  is  ^1   who  is  not;   the  fault 
being  in  A's  false  reading.     Now  here  A  is  right  and 
B  wrong.     That  rhythm  is  eiToneous  (at  some  point 
or  other  more  or  less  obvious)  which  ani/  ordinary 
reader  can,  without  design,  read  improperly.     It  is  the 
business  of  the  poet   so   to  construct   his  line   that 
the  intention  must  be  caught  at  once.     Even   when 
these    men    have  precisely  the  same  understanding 
of  a  sentence,  they  differ,  and  often  widely,  in  their 
modes  of  enunciating  it.      Any  one  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to   examine   the   topic  of  emphasis  (by 
which  I  here  mean  not  accent  of  particular  syllables, 
but  the  dwelling  on  entire  words),  must  have  seen 
that  men  emphasize  in  the  most  singularly  arbitrary 
manner.     There  are  certain  large  classes  of  people, 
for  example,  who  persist  in  emphasizing  their  mono- 
syllables.    Little  uniformity  of  emphasis  prevails; 
because  the  thing  itself— the  idea,  emphasis — is  refer- 
able to  no  natural,  at  least  to  no  well-comprehended, 
and  therefore  uniform,  law.     Beyond  a  very  narrow 
and  vague  limit  the  whole  matter  is  conventionality. 
And  if  we  differ  in  emphasis  even  when  we  agree  in 
comprehension,   how  much  more  so  in  the   former 
when  in  the  latter  too!    Apart,  ho»vever,  from  the 
consideration  of  natui-al  disagreement,  is  it  not  clear 
that,   by    iripping   here    and   mouthing    there,    any 
sequence  of  words  may  be  twisted  into  any  species 
of  rhythm?     But  are  we  thence  to  deduce  that  all 
sequenctjs  of  words  are  rhythmical  in  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the   term?— for  this  is  th  >  deduction, 
precisely,  to  whicii  the  rcductio  ad  absurdutn  will,  in 
the  end,  bring  all  the  propositions  of  Coleridge.     Out 
of  a  hundred  readers  of  *  Christabel ',  fifty  will  1>e  able 
to  make  notliing  of  its  rhythm,  while  forty-nine  of  the 
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mod.3t  to  wume,  for  .  momei.t,  th.1  lb»l  very 

^rmtSIS!'  of  wh»i  U  hor.  .avncod  I  c«.not  do 

bettor  than  quote  a  poem  : 

Pease  porridge  hot  -pea«e  porridge  cold- 
Pease  porridge  in  the  pot-Bine  days  old. 

Now  those  of  my  mders  >vho  have  never  /leard  this 
!im  pronounced  according  to  the  nursery  con-»t  on- 
STt"  will  find  its  rhythm  as  obscur.  as  -  e^^P  "^^^^^^ 
note;  while  those  who  have  heard  it,  ^f ^  ^'^^^^ 
thus,  declare  it  musical,  and  wonder  how  there  can  bo 
any  doubt  about  it. 

♦«  v^  rpadv    at  a  moments  notice,  w  »»«' 
LLf  of  .  3llao.W  poetical  Uce.«-that  of 
reading  aloud  one's  own  doggerel. 
In  Mr.  Cranch's  line, 

Many  are  the  \  thoughts  that  ]  come  to  1  tne.  1 
the  general  error  of  which  I  sp.ak  is,  of  -urso^^  veiy 
p::tLy  exemplified,   and    the    purpose    for  -hich, 
chiefly,  1  cite  it,  lies  yet  farther  on  in  our  tup.c. 

Th     two   divUions,  ^tnouolrtsmr^.A  Uon.0^ 
Jordinary  trochees.     Of  the  last  division,  ^mc,  .o 
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will  talk  hereafter.  The  firMt  divitiion,  '  many  are  the,' 
would  be  thus  accented  by  the  Gre«k  Pru^odius, 
*  ni&ny  ire  th^,'  and  wuuld  W  called  by  them  (wrrpo- 
Aoyof.  The  Latin  bouks  would  style  the  foot  Poeon 
Primus,  and  both  Greek  and  Latin  would  swear  tlmt  it 
was  comi>o»ied  of  a  trochee  and  what  they  term 
a  pyrrhic — that  is  to  say,  a  foot  of  two  ahort  syllables 
— a  thing  that  cannot  hf,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

But  now,  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty.  The  astro- 
logos,  according  to  the  prosodies'  own  showing,  ia 
equal  to  five  short  syllables,  and  the  trochee  to  three-- 
yet,  in  the  line  quoted,  these  two  feet  are  t^qual.  They 
occupy  precisely  the  same  time.  In  fact,  the  whole 
music  of  the  line  depends  upon  their  being  made  to 
occupy  the  same  time.  The  prosodies  then,  have 
demonstrated  what  all  mathematicians  have  stupidly 
failed  in  demonstrating — that  three  and  five  are  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  however,  about  the 
bastard  trochoe  and  the  bastard  iambus,  no  one  can 
have  any  trouble  in  understanding  that  many  are  tlie 
is  of  similar  character.  It  is  merely  a  bold»T  variation 
than  usual  from  the  routine  of  trochees,  and  intro- 
duces to  the  bastard  trochee  one  additional  syllable. 
But  this  syllable  is  not  short.  That  is,  it  is  not  short 
in  the  sense  of  *  short '  as  applied  to  the  final  syllable 
of  the  ordinary  trochee,  where  the  word  means  merely 
the  half  of  long. 

In  this  case  (that  of  the  additional  syllable),  '  short,' 
if  used  at  all,  must  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  sixth 
of  long.  And  all  the  three  final  syllables  can  be  called 
sJiort  only  with  the  same  understanding  of  the  term. 
The  three  together  arc  eq-inl  only  to  the  one  short 
syllable  (whose  place  they  supply)  of  the  ordinary 
trochee.     It  follows  that  there  is  no  sense  in  thus  {-) 

V  2 
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,«c«»*inK  tl«N»«  ^r^UMes.  We  must  d«vi.*e  for  tl«m 
Home  n«xv  c!«.Mcter  which  «hall  denot.  the  h.x.K  of 
lone.  I^t  it  l«  'c,-th«  crescent  phM^ed  with  th« 
.urve  to  the  left.  The  whole  foot  (mfei.y  are  th*) 
raJKlit  he  called  »  'juick  Irochef.  ^ 

We   come    now    to    the    final    a,vi«ion.    -m.      o 
Mr.   Cmnch'H  li.i-.     h  m  clear  tJmt  thin  foot,  nhort 
,«  it  appears,  is  fully  equal   in   time  t..  each  of  the 
prececlin"    It  -  i"  f-t  the  ch...  ra- the  foot  wh.ch 
in  the   beginning   of  thin  paper.   I   called   the   mo«t 
i;n,K>rtanr!n  .11  verne.     It«  chief  office  i.  that  of  pau«e 
or  lermiHHtum;  and  here  -  at  the  end  of  a  line-lt« 
„«p  is  ea=.y.  becauae  there  i«  no  daiiger  of  miHappre- 
bonding  itK  value.     We  pau«e  on  it,  by  a  ae^mirg 
«^  .HHlty,  juHt ."..  long  as  it  b^  taken  u.  to  pronounc. 
tbe  pr-edi.»«  feet,  whether  iambuses,  trochees,  dac- 
tyls.    -^  unap*i*«ts.      Tt   is  thus  a  mrMe  foot,  and, 
with  8orn..  ««*,  may  1«  well  introduced  into  the  body 
of  a  lia^.  u«  in  a  little   poem  of  great   beuuty  by 
Mrs.  Welby: 
I  h»v«  !  '^  lit    lie  .tep  I  son  |  of  on  1  ly  throe  \  year*  old.  \ 

Here  we  dwell  on  the  caesurj*,  son,  just  as  long  an  it 
requires  us  to  pronounce  either  of  the  precedmg  or 
«u  ceeding  iambuses.  lt«  value,  therefore  in  t Im 
H„e,  is  that  of  three  short  syllables.  In  the  ol  ow.„g 
dactylic  line  it«  value  is  that  of  four  abort  syllables. 

Piil^  ;m  a  !  lily  was  1  Kmily  |  Gr»y. 
1  have  accented  the  caesura  with  a  dotted  line  ( 
by  way  of  expressing  this  variability  of  value. 

I  observed  just  now  that  there  could  be  no  such 
foot  as  one  of  two  short  syllables.  What  we  start 
from  in  the  very  Winning  of  all  idea  on  the  topic 
of  verse,  is  quantity,  length.    Thus  when  we  enunciate 
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on  in«lep«iH}ent  aylUbltt  it  in    long,   /w  a  iiifttter   of 
i*ours«>.      Tf   wf>    «nunciato    two,    dw^lliiiK    on    both 
equally,  w»'  exprwia  pquality  in  tho  eiui'MorafJon,  or 
length,  »nd  hiiv*»  a  right  *o  call  them  tsv"  Uma  '♦ylli 
ble«.     If  w«  dwell  on  one  nioi-e  than   the  oth«'i.  w« 
have  also  a  right  to  call  one  "short,  becauw  it  I*-    !u»rt 
in  relation  to  the  otlier.      But  if   we  dwell  on   f»otli 
equally  an«i  with  a  tripping  voice,  saying  to  «»urselves 
here  Rr«  two  sho,  t  ayllahles,  the  query  might  well  l).< 
asked  of  Uh  -'in  whitiim  to  what  are  t:    v  short?' 
Shortntws  ia      it  tlio    negation   of  length.      To  hii  , 
then,  that  tw^o  HyllablM«,  placed  independently  of  any 
other  syllable,  are  short,  is  mon-ly  to  say  iliat  tliey 
have   no   positive   length,    or    enunciation — in    other 
words  that  they  are  no  syllables— that  they   «U*  not 
exist  at  all.     And  if,  pernibting,  we  add  auj   thing 
about  their  equality,  we  are  merely  floundering  in  the 
idf.a  of  an  identical  equation,  where,  a*  boing  tqual  <<* 
X,  nothing  is  shown  to  be  et^ual  to  zero.     In  a  word, 
we  can  form  no  conception  of  a  pyrrhic  as  of  an  in- 
dependent foot.      Tt  is  a  mer»'  chimera  bred  in  the 
mad  fancy  of  a  pedant. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  equalization  of  th^ 
several  feet  of  a  Ime,  it  niuut  not  be  deduced  that  any 
necessity  for  equality  in  time  exists  between  the  rhythm 
of  several  lines.  A  pooni,  or  even  a  f^tanza,  may 
begin  with  iambuses,  in  the  first  line,  and  proceed 
with  nnapaeUs  in  the  second,  or  even  with  the  less 
accordant  da  tyls,  as  in  the  oiwning  of  quite  a  pretty 
s^tecimen  of  verso  by  Miss  Mary  A.  S.  Aid  rich. 

The  wa  \  ter  li  I  ly  sleeps  \  in  pride  \ 
Down  In  the  |  depths  of  the  j  S/Xire  I  lake.  | 

Here  azure  is  a  8|)ondee.  equivalent  to  a  dactyl ;  lake, 
a  caesura. 
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I  shall  now  best  proceed  in  quoting  the  initial  lines 
of  Byron's  *  Bride  of  Abydos  ' : 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime— 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle 

Now  melt  into  softness,  now  madden  to  crime? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine. 
And  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom  ? 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ; 


Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine  V 
T  is  the  land  of  the  East— 't  is  the  clime  of  the  Sun- 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  ? 
Oh,  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  that  they  bear  and  the  tales  that  they  tell ! 

Now  the  flow  of  these  lines  (as  times  go)  is  very  sweet 
and  musical.  They  have  been  often  admired,  and 
justly— as  times  go,— that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  better  versification  of  its  kind.  And  whei-e 
verse  is  pleasant  to  the  ear,  it  is  silly  to  find  fault 
with  it  because  it  refuses  to  be  scanned.  Yet  I  have 
heard  men,  professing  to  be  scholars,  who  made  .no 
scruple  of  abusing  these  lines  of  Byron's  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  musical  in  spite  of  all  law.  Other 
gentlemen,  not  scholars,  abused  'all  law'  for  the  same 
reason  ;  and  it  occurred  neither  to  the  one  party  nor 
to  the  other  that  the  law  about  which  they  were  dLs 
puting  might  possibly  be  no  law  at  all-an  ass  of 
a  law  in  the  skin  of  a  lion. 

The  Grammars  said  something  about  dactylic  lines, 
and  it  was  easUy  seen  that  these  lines  were  at  least 
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meant  for  dactylic.  The  first  one  was,  therefore,  thus 
divided : 

Know  yg  thS  |  land  where  thS  ]  cyprgss  And  |  myrtlS.  | 

The  concluding  foot  was  a  mystery  ;  but  the  Prosodies 
said  something  about  the  dactylic  '  measure '  calling 
now  and  then  for  a  doulle  rhyme ;  and  the  court  of 
inquiry  were  content  to  rest  in  the  double  rhyme, 
without  exactly  perceiving  what  a  double  rhyme  had 
to  do  with  the  questioii  of  an  irregular  foot.  Quitting 
the  first  line,  the  second  was  thus  scanned  : 

Are  emblems  ]  of  dfieds  that  |  are  d6ne  In  |  their  cllrae.  | 

It  was  immediately  seen,  however,  that  this  would  not 
do,— it  was  at  war  with  the  whole  emphasis  of  the 
reading.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  Byron,  or 
any  one  in  his  senses,  intended  to  place  stress  upon 
such  monosyllables  as  'are',  'of,  and  'their',  nor 
could  'their  clime',  collated  with  'to  crime',  in  the 
corresponding  line  below,  be  fairly  twisted  into  any 
thing  like  a  'double  rhyme',  so  as  to  bring  every 
thing  within  the  category  of  the  grammars.  But 
farther  these  grammars  spoke  not.  The  inquirers, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  their  sense  of  harmony  in  the 
lines,  when  considered  without  reference  to  scansion, 
fell  back  upon  the  idea  that  the  '  Are '  was  a  blunder, 
— an  excess  for  which  the  poet  should  be  sent  to 
Coventry,— and,  striking  it  out,  they  scanned  the 
remainder  of  the  line  as  follows : 
emblSms  of  ]  deeds  that  ire  |  done  In  their  |  clime.  | 

This  answered  pretty  well ;  but  the  grammars  admitted 
no  such  foot  as  a  foot  of  one  syllable  ;  and  besides  the 
rhythm  was  dactylic.  In  despair,  the  books  are  well 
searched,  however,  and  at  last  the  investigators  are 
gratified  by  a  full  solution  of  the  riddle  in  the  pro- 
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found  'Observation'  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article:-' When  a  syllable  is  wanting,  the  verse  is 
said  to  be  catalectic  ;  when  the  measure  is  exact,  the 
line  is  acatalectic  ;  when  there  is  a  redundant  syllable 
it  forms  hypermeter.'  This  is  enough.  The  anomalous 
line  is  pronounced  to  be  catalectic  at  the  head  and  to 
form  hypermeter  at  the  tail,— and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  it 
being  soon  discovered  that  nearly  all  the  remaming 
lines  are  in  a  similar  predicament,  and  that  what  flows 
so  smoothly  to  the  ear,  although  so  roughly  to  the 
eye  is,  after  all,  a  mere  jumble  of  catalecticism, 
acatalecticism,  and  hypermeter-not  to  say  worse. 

Now,  had  this  court  of  inquiry  been  in  possession 
of  even  the  shadow  of  the  phaosophy  of  Verse,  they 
would  have  had  no  trouble  in  reconciling  this  oil  and 
water  of  the  eye  and  ear,  by  merely  scanning  the 
passage  without  reference  to  lines,  and,  continuously, 
thus : 

Know  ye  the  1  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  1  myrtle  Are  1 
emllems  of  1  deeds  that  are  |  done  in  their  1  clime  V.  here 
Ih"  I  rage  of  the  !  vulture  the  |  love  of  the  j  turtle  No%7  | 
melt  into  |  softness   now  |  madden  to  |  rr,Mi«  |  Know  ye 
the  1  land  of  the  |  cedar  and  |  vine  Where  the  1  flowers 
ever  1  blossom  the  |  beams  ever  1  shine  Where  the  |  light 
wings  of  I  Zephyr  op  I  pressed  with  per  \fiinie  Wax  \  faint 
o-er  the  I  gardens  of  |  Gul  in  their  |  bloom  Where  the  1 
citron  and  |  olive  are  i  fairest  of  1  fruit  And  the  j  voice  of 
the  I  nightingale  1  never  is  |  mute  Where  the  !  virgins  are  ^ 
soft  as  the  1  roses  they  1  twine  And  \  all  save  the  |  spirit 
of  1  man  is  di  \  vine  'T  is  the  |  land  of  the  j  Kast  1 1.  the  | 
clime  of  the  |  Sun  Can  he  1  smile  on  such  1  deeds  as  his  , 
children  'lave  i  done  Oh  |  wild  as  the  |  accents  of  |  lovers' 
fare  i  well  Are  the  1  hearts  that  they  |  hear  and  the  |  tales 
that  they  i  tell. 

Here  'crime'  and  'tell'  (italicize.')  are  caesuras,  each 
having  the  value  of  a   dactyh  four  short  syllables; 
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while   'fume  Wax  \  '  twine  And  \  and  '  donf  Oh ',  are 
spondMS,  which,  of  course,  being  composed  of  two 
long  syllables,  are  also  equal  to  four  short,  and  are 
the  dactyl's  natural  equivalent.    The  nicety  of  Byron's 
ear  has  led  him  into  a  succession  of  feet  which,  with 
two  trivial  exceptions  as  regards  melody,  are  absolutely 
accurate — a  very  rare  occurrence  this  in  dactylic  or 
anapaestic  rhythms.     The  exceptions  are  found  in  the 
spondee  '  twine  And '.  and  the  dactyl,  *  smilr  o»  mteh  \ 
Both  feet  are  false  in  point  of  melody.      In  'twine 
And ',  to  make  out  the  rhythm,  we  must  force  *  And ' 
into  a  length  which  it  will  not  naturally  bear.     We 
are  called  on  to  sacrifice  either  the  proper  length  of 
the  syllable  as  demanded  by  its  position  as  a  member 
of  a  spondee,  or  the  customary  accentuation  of  the 
word  in  conversation.     There  is  no  hesitation,  and 
should  be  none.     We  at  once  give  up  the  sound  for 
the  sense ;    and  the  rhythm  is  imperfect.     In  this 
instance  it  is  veri/  slightly  so ; — not  one  person  in  ten 
thousand  could,  by  ear,  detect  the  inaccuracy.     But 
the  perfection  of  Verse,  as  regards  melody,  consists  in 
its  necer  demanding  any  such  sacrifice  as  is  here 
demanded.     The  rhythmical,  must  agree,  iJioroughlt/, 
with  the  reading,  flow.     This  perfection  has  in  no 
instance  been  attained — but  is  unquestionably  attain- 
able.    *  Smile  on  stick,'  the  dactyl,  is  incorrect,  because 
'  such ',  from  the  character  of  the  two  consonants  ch, 
cannot  easilif  be  enunciated  in  the  ordinary  time  of 
a  short  syllable,  which  its  position  declares  that  it  is. 
Almost  every  reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
slight   difficulty  here;    and   yet   the  error   is  by  no 
means    so   important  as   that  of  the  'And*  in  the 
spondee.     By  dexterity  we  maif  pronounce  'such'  in 
the  true  time  ;  but  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  rliyt!.- 
inical  deficiency  of  the  '  And '  by  dr.iwing  it  out,  merely 


land  where  the  j  cypress  and 
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aggravates  the  offence  against  natural  enunciation,  by 
directing  attention  to  the  offtnce. 

My  main  obje:t,  however,  in  quoting  these  lines,  is 
to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  prosodies,  the  length  of  a 
line  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  matter.    We  might  divide 
the  commencement  of  Byron's  poem  thus : 
Know  ye  the  !  land  where  the  j 
or  thus : 

Know  ye  the 

or  thus : 
Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  \  myrtle  are  | 

or  thus: 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  1  myrtle  are  I 

emblems  of  1 
In  short,  we  may  give  it  any  division  we  please,  and 
the  lines  will  be  good— provided  we  have  at  least  two 
feet  in  a  line.  As  in  mathematics  two  units  are 
required  to  form  number,  so  rhythm  (from  the  Greek 
ipteti6^,  number)  demands  for  its  formation  at  least 
two  feet.     Beyond  doubt,  we  often  see  such  lines  as 

Know  ye  the — 
Land  where  the— 

lines  of  one  foot ;  and  our  prosodies  admit  such  ;  but 
with  impropriety:  for  common-sense  would  dictate 
that  every  so  obvious  division  of  a  poem  as  is  made  by 
a  line  should  include  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary 
for  its'  own  comprehension  ;  but  in  a  line  of  one  foot 
we  can  have  no  appreciation  of  rinjthm,  which  depends 
upon  the  equality  between  two  or  more  pulsations. 
The  false  lines,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  single  caesura, 
which  are  Sfen  in  mock  Pindaric  odes,  are  of  course 
'rhythmical '  only  in  connection  with  some  other  Une ; 
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and  it  is  this  want  of  independent  rhythm  which 
adapts  them  to  the  purposes  of  burlesque  alone.  Their 
effect  is  that  of  incongruity  (the  principle  of  mirth), 
for  they  include  the  blankness  of  prose  amid  the 
harmony  of  verse. 

My  second  object  in  quoting  Byron's  lines,  was  that 
of  showing  how  absurd  it  often  is  to  cite  a  single  line 
from  amid  the  body  of  a  poem,  for  the  purpose  of 
instancing  the  j^rfection  or  imptrfection  of  the  line's 
rhythm.     Werft  we  to  ( i^e  by  itself 

Know  ye  tlu>  hind  wlu'ri;  th>^  cypress  and  myrtle, 

we  might  justly  oondemii  it  as  defective  in  the  final 
foot,  which  is  equal  to  only  thiee,  instead  of  being 
equal  to  four,  short  syllables. 

In  the  foot  'flotvers  ever'  wt)  shall  find  a  further 
exemplification  of  the  principle  of  the  bastard  iambus, 
bastard  trochee,  and  quick  trochee,  as  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  in  describing  these  feet  above.  All  the 
Prosodies  on  English  Ver&e  would  insist  upon  making 
an  elision  in  \fioirrrs',  thus  'flmr'rs\  hut  this  is  non- 
sense. In  the  quick  trocheo  •  ttutnt/  arc  tM'  occurring 
in  Mr.  Cranch's  trochaic  line,  we  had  to  equalize  the 
time  of  the  three  syllables  'aw?/,  are,  the'  to  that  of 
the  one  short  syllable  whose  position  they  usurp. 
Accordingly  each  of  theso  syllables  is  equal  to  the 
third  of  a  short  syllable — that  is  to  say,  the  sixth  oj 
a  lonf}.  But  in  Byron's  dacti/lic  rhythm,  we  have  to 
equalize  the  time  of  the  three  syllables  'ers,  ev,  er' 
to  that  of  the  one  lonff  syllable  whose  positi^m  they 
usurp,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  of  the  two  shoti. 
Therefore,  the  value  of  each  of  the  syllables  'c/w,  et-, 
and  cr '  is  the  third  of  a  long.  We  enunciate  them  with 
only  half  the  rapiditj'  we  employ  in  enimciating  the 
three  final  syllables  of  the  quick  trochee — which  latter 
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r    *      Th«  '  Hmcera  erer\  on  the  contrary,  is 
i.  a  rave  foot.    ^J^J^^  '      ,,  ;,  tUe  lastard 

"  r  ""the  ttchat'o  ^he'bastard  iambus  in  the 

iambic.     >^«  °»»y  *  ,     ji  jt  a  bastard  dactyl 

the  crescent  to  the  right,  and  caU    t  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

*^^:rrr^t;^ofthatconf.icmw^^ 

U  a^to  iL  introduced  in  an  essay  of  this  kmd  by  too 

T  fcnVS  th«  M  thomselves  .re  not  «m  feet, . . 
*:-t^;^rlt  but  sin.ply  modiacations  of  the  fee  , 
an>  proper  -so      ,  fierive  their  names. 

'T'    th     fSXiil  of  this  time.     The  time,  for 
only  m  the  '?^^'^«'*^  ^^^^^t  (or  half  of  long) 

example,  occupied  by  the  one  v  ^^^^^ 

avllable   in  the  ordinary  iambus,  is,  in  t 
7p!ltd\Tally  over  two  syllables,  which  are  accordingly 

'^^;Hs^::^thefactofthee.entiality,or^l^ 

time    of  the  foot  being  unchanged-is  now  so  iMy 

11  the  reader  that  I  may  venture  to  propose,  finally, 

r„  accentuation  which  shall  answer  the  real  puipo^- 

t^ris^o  sav  what  should  be  the  real  purpose— fall 

r  Ihou     t^e  purpose  of  expressing  to  the  eye  the 

ra:frlt  •o\!a:r;^^^ 

I  hive  already  shown  that  enunciation,  or  Icfflk,  is 
J  .It  iVom  which  we  start.     In  other  words,  we 
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V,«>gin  with  ft  h>,>(,  syllable.     This,  then,  is  our  unit; 
and  there  will  be  no  need  of  accenting  it  at  all.     An 
unaccented  syllable,  in  a  system  of  accentuation,  is  to 
be  regarded  always  as  a  long  syllable.    Thus  a  spondee 
would  be  without  accent.     In   an   iambus,  the  first 
Hvllable  being  'short',  or  the  half  of  long,  should  be 
a'ccented  with  a  small  2,  placed  heneath  the  syllable ; 
the  hist  syllable,  being  long,  should  be  unaccented : 
the  whole  would   be   thus  (control).     In   a    trochee, 
these  accents  would  be  merely  conversed,  thus  (manly). 
In  a  dactyl  oach  of  the  two  final  syllables,  being  the 
half  of  long,  should,  also,  be  accented  with  a  small 
2  beneath  the  syllable  ;    and,   the  first  syllable  left 
unaccented,  the  whole  would  be  thus  (happmess).     In 
an  anapaest  we  should  converse  the  dactyl,  thus  (in  the 
land)       In    the    bastard    dactyl,    each    of   the    three 
concluding  syllables  being  the  third  of  long,  should 
be  accented  with  a  small  3  beneath  the  syllable,  and 
the  whole  foot  would  stand  thus  (flowers  ever).     In 
the  bastard  anapaest  we  should  converse  the  bastard 
dactyl,  thus  (in  the  rebound).     In  the  bastard  iambus, 
each  of  the  two 'initial  syllables,  being  the  fourth  of 
long,  should  be  accented  below  with  a  small  4 ;  the 
whole  foot  would  be  thus  (in  the  rain).    In  the  bastard 

4  4 

trochee  we  should  converse  the  bastard  iambus,  Lhus 
(many  a)  In  the  quick  trochee,  each  of  the  three 
concluding  syllables,  being  the  sixth  of  long,  should 
U  accented  below  with  a  small  6;  the  whole  foot 
would  be  thus  (many  are  the).  The  quick  iambus  is 
not  yet  created,  and 'most  probably  never  will  be,  for 
it  will  be  excessively  useless,  awkward,  and  liable  to 
mi8conception,-a8  I  have  already  shown  that  even 
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the  quick  troche.  i8,-but  should  it  appear  we  nvunt 
accent    it    by   conversing   the   quick   trochee.     The 
Ira,  being  variable  in  length,  but  always  lojr 
than  'loug\  should  be  accented  abate,  with  a  numbe 
expressing  the  length  or  value  of  the  distinctive   oot 
of  the  rhythm  in  which  it  occurs.     Thus  a  caesui^ 
occurring  in  a  spondaic  rhythm,  would  be  accented 
wHh  TLall  2  above  the  syllable,  or,  rather,  foot. 
Occurring  in  a  dactylic  or  amapaestic  rhythm,  we  also 
accent  it  with  the  2.  above  the  foot.     Occuining  in  an 
iambic  rhythm,  however,  it  must  be  «ce;«ted. -bove 
with  n,  for  this  i3  the  relative  value  of  the  larnbus 
Occurring  in   the   trochaic  rhythm,   we  give  it,   of 
course,  th.  same  accentuation.     For  the  complex  1^ 
however,    it   would    be   advisable    to    substitute    the 
simpler  expression,  §,  which  amounts  to  the  same 

*^l"n  this  system  of  accentuation  Mr.  Cranch's  lines, 
quoted  above,  would  thus  l>e  w>  itten  :  ^ 

Many  are  the  1  thoughts  that  |  come  to  \  me 
ln'*niy"l  lonely  |  musing,  ( 


And  they  !  Jrift  ^o  1  strange  and  \  swift 
There  's  no     time  ior  '  choosing  1 

2  Z  2 

*  3 

i 
Which  to  i  follow,     for  to    leave 

Any  '  seems  a  :  losing.  \ 
In  the  ordinary  system  the  accentuation  would  be 

fllllS  *  — 

■      Many  are  the  1  thoughts  that  !  come  to     n.e 
In  my  ',  lonely    mus-ing,  !  ^ 

And  they  ,  drift  so  i  strange  and     swift  j 

There  's  no     time  for  j  choosing  1 
Which  to    follow,    for  to  :  leave 
Any  ;  seems  a    losing- 
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It  must  be  observed  here  that  I  do  nvi  grant  thi=i  to 
bo  the  '  ordinary '  scansion.  On  the  contrar>%  I  never 
yet  met  the  man  who  had  the  faintest  comprehension 
of  the  true  scanning  of  these  lines,  or  of  such  as  these. 
But  granting  this  to  be  the  mode  in  which  our  pro- 
sodies would  divide  the  feet,  they  would  accentuate 
the  syllables  as  just  above. 

Now,  let  any  reasonable  person  compare  the  two 
modes.     Tho  first  advantage  seen  in  my  mode  is  that 
of  simplicity-of  time,  labor,  and  ink  saveJ.     Counting 
the  fractions  as  two  accents,  even,  there  will  be  found 
only  twenli,-six  accents  to  th.  «UnzH.     In  the  common 
accentuation  there  uro  forty-one.     But  admit  that  all 
this  is  a  trifle,  which  it  is  not,  and  let  us  proceed  to 
lK)ints  of  importance.     Poes  the  commo.i  accentuation 
express  the  truth  in  particular,  in  generml,  or  in  any 
regard?     Is  it  consistent  with  it«elf?     Does  it  convey 
either  to  the  ignorant  or  to  the  scholar  a  just  coucep. 
tion   of  th.   rhythm   of  the  lines?      Each   of  these 
questions   must  be  answered  in  the  negative       Ihe 
crescents,  being  precisely  similar,  must  be  understood 
as  expressing,  all  of  them,  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
and  so  all  prosodies  have  always  understood  them  and 
wished  theui  to  be  understood.     They  express,  indeed 
bhort ' :  but  this  word  has  all  kinds  of  meanings.     It 
sen-e.  to  represent  (the  reader  is  left  to  guess  when) 
.^uietiuies  the  half,  sometimes  the  third,  sometimes 
the  fourth,   humetimes  the  sixth   of   'long';    while 
'long'  itself,  in  the  books,  is  left  undefined  and  un- 
described.     On  the  other  hand,  the  hori.iontal  accent, 
it  may  be  said,  expresses  sufficiently  well   and  un- 
varyingly the  syllables  whidi  are  meant  to  be  long. 
It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.     This  horizcntaUccent  is 
pkced  over  the  caesura  (wherevrr,   as  m  ilic    Latin 
Prosodies,  the  caesura  is  recognized)  as  w:ll  as  over 


<f.imy  -sair^ 
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the  ordiimry  loug  syllaHe,  and  imiAxes  any  thing  ami 
every  thing,  just  ub  the  crescent     But  grant  that  it 
doM  expwM  the  ordinary  long  sylkblen  (leaving  the 
caesura  out  of  question),  have  I  not  given  the  iden- 
ticai  expression  by  not  employing  any  expression  at 
all?     In  a  word,  while  the  prosodies,  with  a  certain 
number  of  jiccents  express  preciscl>f  nothing  whatever, 
I,   with    scarcely  half  the  number,   have  expressed 
every  thing  which,  in  a  system  of  accentuation,  de- 
mands expression.     In  glancing  at  my  mode  in  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Cranch  it  will  be  seen  that  it  conveys  not 
only  the  exact  relation  of  the  syllables  and  feet,  among 
themselves,  iu  those  particular  lines,  but  their  precise 
value  in  relation  to  any  other  existing  or  conceivable 
feet  or  syllables  in  any  existmg  or  conceivable  system 

of  rhythm. 

The  object  of  what  we  caU  scansion  is  the  distinct 
marking  of  the  rhythmical  flow.     Scansion  with  ac- 
cents or  perpendicular  Unes  between  the  feet— that 
is  to  say,  scansion  by  the  voice  only— is  scansion  to 
the  ear  only ;   and  all  very  good  in  its  way.     The 
written  scansion  addrest-es  the  ear  through  the  eye. 
In  either  case  the  object  is  the  distinct  marking  of 
the  rhythmical,  musical,  or  reading  flow.     There  can 
be  no  other  object,  and  there  is  none.      Of  course, 
then,  the  scansion  and  the  reading  flow  should  go 
hand-in-hand.     The  former  must  agree  with  the  latter. 
The  former  represents  and  expresses  the  latter ;  and 
is  good  or  bad  as  it  truly  or  falsely  represents  and 
expresses  it.     If  by  the  written  scansion  of  a  line  we 
are  not  enabled  to  perceive  any  rhythm  or  music  in 
the  line,  then  either  the  line  is  unrhythmical  or  the 
scansion  false.     Apply  all  this  to  the  English  lines 
which  we  have  quoted,  at  various  points,  in  the  course 
of  this  article.      It  will  be  found  that  the  scansion 
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exactly  convey*  the  rhythm,  and  thus  thoroughly 
fulfils  the  only  purpose  for  which  ncansion  is  required. 
But  let  the  scansion  of  the  schools  be  applied  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  verse,  and  what  result  do  we  find  ? — 
that  the  verse  is  one  thing  and  the  scansion  quite 
another.  The  ancient  verse,  read  aloud,  is  in  general 
musical,  and  occasionally  venf  musical.  Scanned  by 
the  prosodial  rules  we  can,  for  the  most  part,  make 
nothing  of  it  whatever.  In  the  case  of  the  English 
verse,  the  more  emphatically  we  dwell  on  the  divisions 
between  the  feet,  the  more  distinct  is  our  perception 
of  the  kind  of  rhythm  intended.  In  the  case  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  more  we  dwell  the  less  distinct 
is  this  perception.     To  make  this  clear  by  an  example : 

Maecenas,  ataviB  edite  regibus, 
0,  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decuB  meuni, 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olyrapicum 
CoUcgisse  juvat,  metaque  fervidia 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos. 

Now  in  reading  these  lines,  there  is  scarcely  one 
person  in  a  thousand  who,  if  even  ignorant  of  Latin, 
will  not  immediately  feel  and  appreciate  their  flow— 
their  music.  A  prosodist,  however,  informs  the  public 
that  the  scansion  runs  thus: 

Maece  1  nas  ata  |  vis  ]  edite  '  rcgibus  | 
0  et  I  pvaesidi'  |  et  ,  dulce  de  I  cus  meum  j 
Sunt  quos  |  curricu  ;  lo  |  pulver'  0  |  Ivmpicum  \ 
C'oUe  I  b'isse  ju  ,  vat  |  metaque  |  fervidis  | 
Evi  i  tata  ro  j  tis  |  palmaque  |  nobilis  | 
Terra  \  rum  domi  :  nos    evehit  |  ad  Deos.  | 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  we  get  a  certain  sort  of 
music  from  the  lines  if  we  read  them  according  to 
this  scansion,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  scansion,  and  the  certain  sort  of  music  which 
jyrows  out  of  it,  are  entirely  at  war  not  only  with  the 
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reading  flow  which  any  ordinary  person  would  natu- 
rally give  the  lines,  but  with  the  reading  flow  imiver. 
sally  given  them,  and  never  denied  them,  by  even  the 
most  obstinate  and  stolid  of  scholars. 

And  now  these  questions  are  forced  upon  us:  'Why 
exists  this  discrepancy  between  the  modern  verse  with 
its  scansion,  and  the  ancient  verse  with  its  scansion  ?  - 
'Why    in  the  former  case,  are  there  agreement  and 
representation,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other?'  or,  to  come  to  the  point,-  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  ancient  verse  with  the  scho- 
lastic   scansion   of  it?"      This   absolutely    necessary 
conciliation-shall  we  bring  it  about  by  supposing  the 
scholastic  scansion  wrong  because  the  ancient  verse  .s 
right,   or  by  maintaining   ihat  the  ancient  verse   is 
wrong  because  the  scholastic   scansion  is  not    to    be 

gainsaid  ?  ,  •      .^i 

-  Were  we  to  adopt  the  latter  mode  of  arranging  the 
difficulty,  we  might,  in  some  measure,  at  least  simplily 
the  expression  of  the  arrangement  by  putting  it  thus: 
Because  the  pedants  have  no  eyes,  therefore  the  old 
poets  had  no  ears.  ^ 

'But'  say  th.>  gentlemen  without  the  eyes,  the 
scholastic  scansion,  although  certainly  not  handed 
down  to  us  in  form  from  the  old  poets  themselves 
(the  gentlemen  without  the  ears),  is  nevertheless  d.*- 
duced  from  certain  facts  which  are  supplied  us  by 
careful  observation  of  the  old  poems.' 

And  let  us  illustrate  this  strong  position  by  an 
example  from  an  American  poet-who  must  be  a  poet 
of  some  eminence,  or  he  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 
Let  us  take  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Street.  I  remember  these 
two  lines  of  his : 

His  ninnous  path,  by  blazes,  wound 
Among  trunks  grouped  in  myriads  round. 


thh:  rational k  of  versk      aor 

With  the  sense  of  these  lines  I  liave  nothing  to  do. 
When  .1  poet  is  in  a  "hne  frenzy',  he  may  as  well 
imagine  a  large  forest  as  a  small  one  ;  and  *  by  blazes ' 
is  not  intended  for  an  oath.  My  concern  is  with  the 
rhythm,  which  is  iambic. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that,  a  thousand  years  hence, 
when  the  'American  language'  is  dead,  a  learned 
prosodist  should  be  deducing,  froi  'careful  observa- 
tion '  of  our  best  poets,  a  system  uf  scansion  for  our 
pt>etry.  And  let  us  suppose  that  this  prosodist  had  so 
little  dependence  in  the  generality  and  immutability 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  to  assume  in  the  outset, 
that,  l)ecause  we  lived  a  thousand  years  before  his 
time,  and  made  use  of  steam-engines  instead  of 
mesmeric  balloons,  we  must  therefore  have  had  a 
verif  shigular  fashion  of  mouthing  our  vowels,  and 
altogether  of  Hudsoni/.ing  our  verse.  And  let  us 
suppose  that  with  these  and  other  fundamental  pro- 
positions carefully  put  away  in  his  l»rain,  he  should 
arrive  at  the  line. — 

Among  i  trunks  s^roiipeil     in  my     riatls  round. 


Finding  it  an  obviously  iambic  rhythm,  ho  would 
divide  it  as  above  ;  and  observing  that  '  trunks '  made 
the  first  member  of  an  iambus,  he  would  call  it  short, 
as  Mr.  Street  intended  it  to  be.  Now  farther,  if  instead 
of  admitting  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Street  (who  by 
that  time  would  be  called  Street  simply,  just  as  we  suy 
Homer)— that  Mr.  Street  might  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  writing  carelessly,  as  the  poets  of  the  prosodisfs 
own  era  did,  and  as  all  poets  will  do  (on  account  of 
being  geniuses),— instead  of  admitting  this,  suppose  the 
learned  scholar  should  make  a  '  rule '  and  put  it  in 
a  book,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  American  viMse.  tho 

.\  2 
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vow.l  ».  whe^i  fonu,l  h»hfiWr'l  '""«"r/  "''"'  ^<>»^omn[s. 
^•as  short,  what,  under  such  circumstances,  ^vo^Ua    ho 
sensible  people  of  th.  scholar's  day  havo  a  r.ght  no 
only  to  tiini  but  to  say  of  that  scholar  •-^vhy,  that 
he  was  '  a  fool— by  l)lazes ', '  .,         ,    ,, 

I  have  put  an  extreme  case,  but  it  stnkes  at  the 
root    of   the    error.       The    -rules-    are    grounded    m 
^authority;   and  this  'authority -can  ->'  -^    ^^ 
us  what  it  means  V  or  can  any  one  su,gest  an>    h  ng 
that  it   may    .0/    >--?      Is    it   not    .^1-  that   the 
.scholar-   above    referral  to,    uught    as   readUy   ha^e 
aeducd    from    authority  a  totally  ^^^^^^Jl^ 
uartiallv  true  on-  ?     To  deduce  from  author.  >  a  jon- 
Stent  Vroso.lv   of  the  ancient  metres  would   jndeed 
have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  barest  poss.b.h.y  ; 
d  the  task  has  „./  been  acCou.pUshed,  for  the  reason 
hat  it  denuUKls  a  species  of  ratiocinat.on  altogeth^. 
out  of  keeping  with  the  brain  of  a  ^'-^^^-\^, 
n.id  scrutiny  will  show    that   the  very   tew     lules 
which  have  not  as  many  exceptions  as  examples,  are 
those  which  have,  by  accident,  their  true  ^-s  not  m 
authority,  b.,t  in  the  omniprevalent  laws  o   s>llabili 
cation  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  rule  winch  declares 
'i  vowel  before  two  consonants  to  be  long. 
'    In  a  word,  the  gro^s  confusion  and  antagonism  of 
the  scholastic  prosody,  as  well  as  its  marked  inapphc- 
"^lity  to  the  reading  flow  of  the  rhythn.s  .t  pretends 
■  o  ilhltrate,  are  attributable,  first,  to  the  utter  absence 
of  natural  principle  as  a  guide  in  the  mvestigatum 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  inadequate  men  :  and 
secondly,  to  the  neglect  of  the  obvious  consideration 
IL  til  ancient  poems,  which  have  been  the  cn^ena 
throughout,  were  the  work  of  men  who  must  haNe 
writte'i  as  loosely,  and  with  as  little  definitive  system, 
jva  ourselves. 
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Were  Horace  alive  to-day,  he  would  divide  for  us 
his  first  Ode  thus,  and  •  make  great  eyes  '  when  assured 
by  prosodists  that  he  had  no  business  to  make  any 
such  division : 


Maecenas     utavis     edito     if<,'il>us 

22  22  2222 

0  I'i  1>-H>     sidiuiu  ct  >  dulce  do  ;  cu?  niouin  | 

2  2  ?3        3  22  22. 

Sunt  fiuos  .111-  I  liculo     pulvcreni   O     lympicum  I 

22  22  3^.     ? 

Colle-'isse     ii'v.it  '  nietaque     fervidis  , 
Evitata  I  rot  is     iiahnaque  1  nobihs  , 

.      ,(    3  2      2  2   2 

Tt'inuuni     douiiiiO!*  i  evt-hit     ad  Dcos. 

2        2  2222  27 

Read  by  this  scansion,  the  flow  is  preserve.!  ;  and  the 
more  \ve  dwell  on  the  divisions,  the  more  the  intended 
rhythm  be -omes  apparent.  Moreover,  the  feet  have 
all  the  same  time  :  while,  in  the  scholastic  scansion, 
trochees-admitted  trochees-are  absurdly  employed 
as  e<iuivulonts  to  spondees  and  dactyls.  The  books 
declare,  for  instance,  that  Colle,  which  begins  the 
fourth  line,  is  a  trochee,  and  seem  to  be  gloriously 
unconscious  that  to  put  a  trochee  in  opposition  with 
a  longer  foot,  is  to  vi(date  the  inviolable  principle  of 

all  music.  ti)iir. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  l>y  'some  people',  that 
I  have  no  business  to  make  a  dactyl  out  of  such 
obviously  long  syllables  as  mad,  (juos,  cur.  Certainly 
I  have  no  business  to  do  so.  I  near  do  so.  And 
Horace  shoxdd  not  have  done  so.  But  he  did. 
Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Longfellow  do  ihe  same  thing 
evei-y  day.  And  merely  because  these  gentlemeiS; 
now  jnd  then,  forget  themselves  in  this  way,  it  would 
be  hard  if  some  future  prosodist  should  insist  upon 
twisting  the  '  Thanatopsis ',  or  the  '  Spanish  Sludeut ', 
into  a  jumble  of  trochees,  spondees,  and  dactyls. 
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^^  ..^..v  W  aakl   also,  1)V  some  other  people,  that  in 
th    w";d  W'h-  succeeded  no  better  than  the 
Wklin  making  the  scansional  agree  with  the  reading 
flow      and   th.t  <lecus  was    not    P^^J  J/;;/, 
I   reply    that  there  can  be   no  doubt  of  the  word 
Lv  ng  been  pronounced,  in  this  case,  decu.     It  must 
robsevved.  that  the  Latin  inflection,  or  variation  ot 
^word  n  its  terminating  syllable,  caused  the  Romans 
_r  '  have  caused  them-to  pay  greater  attention  to 
thellination  of  a  word  than  to  its  con^mencement 
or  than  we  do  to  the  terminations  of  our  words      The 
J   of  The  Latin  word  established  that  relation  of 
he  word  with  other  words  which   we  establish  by 
;':;:sitions  or  auxiUary  verbs.  Jherefov^  i    -u^^^^ 
seem  infinitely  less  odd  to  them  than  it  does  to  us  to 
:Zl  at  any  time,  for  any  slight  P-Pose,  aW^^^^^^^ 
on  a  terminating  syllable.     In  verse,     his  hcens^ 
sc"  rcely    a   license-would    be    iVe<iuently    admitted. 
These  ideas  unlock  the  secret  of  such  lines  as  the 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  iUci/^.«  su., 

and  the 

Partuiiunt  auoutes;  nascetur  ndicu/«s  «-".s, 

which  I   quotoJ,  some  time  ago,  while  speaking  of 

^■'r;-eg.rds  the  prosodial  elisions,  such  as  that  of 
.,»  before  0,l.p>n.er.n  Ol,.pi.:u.^  ^  .j^VT  oH^ 
ficult  to  understand  how  so  disma  ly  silly  a  notion 
could  have  entered  the  brain  even  of  a  P«d-nt  Jj- 
it  demanded  of  me  why  the  books  cut  off  one  lOiul 
beftranother.  I  might  say:  It  is,  perhaps,  because 
the  books  think  that,  since  a  bad  reader  is  so  apt  to 
slU  the  one  vowel  into  the  other  at  any  rate,  it  is 
u  /as  well  to  print  them  rea^yslided.  But  m  the 
Z  o    The  terminating  n,  which  is  the  most  ..adUv 


^mti 
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pronounc:d  of  all  consonants  (as  the  infantile  nuiiinna 
will  testify),  and  the  most  impossiMe  to  cheat  the 
ear  of  hy  any  system  of  sliding— in  the  case  of  the  w, 
I  should  he  driven  to  reply  that,  to  the  hest  of  my 
helief,  the  prosodists  did  the  thing,  because  they  had 
,1  fancy  for  doing  it,  and  wished   to  see  how  funny 
it  would  look  after  it  was  done.     The  thinking  reader 
will  perceive  thi>t,  from  the  great  facility  with  which 
cm  may  be  enunciated,  it  is  admirably  suited  to  form 
one  of  the  rapid  short  syllables  in  the  bastard  dactyl 
(pulverem  O)  ;  but  because  the  books  had  no  concep- 
tion of  a' bastard  dactyl,  they  knocked  it  on  the  head 
at  once — by  cultiMg  off  its  tail ! 

Let  me  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  true  scansion  of 
another  Horatian  measure-ombodying  an  instance 
of  proper  elision. 

Integer  !  vitae     scclerisque     (lurus 

2^2        ■  3     3        3 

Non  eget  '  Mauri  ;  .iaculis  n;'     que  iinu 

2     2  -^      ^        ^  •!*• 

Nec  vene  '  natis     gravida  sa     gittis 

2     2  3      3      3 

Fusee  pha    retra. 

2  2 

Here  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  bastard  dactyl 
gives  great  animation  to  the  rhythm.  The  c  before 
the  a  in  ,jnr  ami,  is,  almost  of  sheer  ne-essity.  cut  off 
-that  is  to  say,  run  irto  the  a  so  as  to  preserve  the 
spondee.  But  even  this  license  it  would  have  been 
better  not  to  take. 

Had  I  space,  nothing  would  afford  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  proceed  with  the  scansion  of  all  the 
ancient  rhythms,  and  to  show  how  easily,  by  the  help 
of  comruou-ser-e,  the  intended  i  uisic  of  eich  and  all 
can  bo  rendered  instcmtaneously  apparent.  But  I  havo 
already  overstepped  my  limits,  and  must  bring  this 
]m]>er  to  an  end. 
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It  ^val  never  do,  however,  lo  o.nit  all  n.e,.tion  of 
tho  heroic  lioxunieter. 

1    began    the   'processes'   hv    n   suggestu-n    -t       e 
spondee'  as   the   fust    step   toward    verse.      But 
iLate   n.onotony  of  the  spondee  has  caused  .  s  d 
appearance,  as  the  ha^is  of  rhydun.    rom  uU  n.ode 
poetn-.     We  mu,  say,  indeed,  that  the  Irench  he.o  c 
-thJ  most    wretchedly   monotonous  verse   in  ex.s  - 
ence-is,  to  all  intents  and  purp'-ses.  spomla.c      But 
it  is  not  designedly  spondah-and  if  the  I--^  --« 
ever  to  exan.ine  it  at  all.  they  would  no  douM  p  o^ 
nounce   it   iambic.      It    must   be   observed    that     he 
French  language  is  strangely  peculiar  m  this  poi   t- 
tkat  it  is  >rithout  uccc.tuaiio,.,  a,.l  co„sc,.c„U,,  inO^m^ 
-cr^e.      The   genius   of  the   people,    rather    than    the 
structure  of  the  tongue,  declares  that  their  ^vords  are 
for  the  most  part,  enunciated  with  a  uniform  dwe  Ig 
on  each  syllable.     For  example,   .re  -^    ^f^^f^. 
tion'.     A  Frenchman   would    say   syMa-b.-fi-ca-ti-on 
dwelling  on  no  ..ne  <.f  the  syllables  with  any  noticeable 
particularity.     Here  again  I  put  an  extreme  case,  m 
order  to  be  well  understood  ;   but  the  general  fact  is  as 
I   ,nve  it -that,  comparatively,  the  French   have  J.o 
accentuation.     And  there  can  be  nothing  woi^h  the 
name  of  verse  without.     Therefore,  the  Irench  have 
no  verse  worth  the  name-wbirh  is  the  fact    put  in 
sufficiently   plain    terms.      Their   iambic   f^^^ 
superabounds    in    absolute   spondees,    as    to    waii.mt 
mo  in  calling  its  basis  spondaic:    but  1  rench  is  the 
only  modem  tongue  which  has  any  ihylhni  with  such 
basis;  and  even  in  the  French,  it  is,  as  I  have  said, 

unintentional.  . 

Admittinu,  however,  the  validity  of  my  suggestion, 
that  the  spondee  was  tho  fust  approadi  to  verse,  we 
should  expect  to  find,  first,  natural  spondees  (words 


i^mi. 
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each  fonning  just  a  siwndee")  most  abundant  in  the 
iiiost  ancient  languages ;  and,  secondly,  we  should 
exi)ect  to  find  spondees  forming  the  basis  of  the  most 
ancient  rhythms.  These  expectations  are  in  both 
cases  confirmed. 

Of  the  Greek  hexameter,  the  intentional  basis  is 
spondaic.  Tho  dactyls  are  the  niridtinn  of  the  theme. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  absolute  cortuinty 
about  th'ir  pcints  of  interposition.  Tho  i»enultimate 
foot,  it  is  true,  is  usually  u  dactyl  ;  but  not  uniformly 
so  ;   while  'Mate,   on  which  tho  e.ir  Iukjcis,  is 

always  a  >  Jven  that  tlu*  pentdliniate  is  usually 

a  dactyl      .  learlv  referred  to  the  neeessity  of 

wauling  u^  tii  th  dislinctivc  spondee.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  idea,  again,  we  should  look  t«)  find 
the  penultimate  spondee  most  usual  in  thu  m-  Nt 
ancient  verse  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  iind  it  more 
frequent  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  fiutin  hexameter. 

But  besides  all  this,  spondees  are  not  only  more 
prevalent  in  the  heroic  hexameter  than  dactyls,  but 
occur  to  such  an  extent  as  is  even  unple.isant  to 
modern  ears,  on  account  of  monotony.  What  the 
modern  chiefly  appreciates  and  admires  in  the  Greek 
hexameter,  is  the  mclodi/  of  the  ahtindnnt  cowcl  sountls. 
The  Latin  hexameters  retdli/  please  very  few  moderns — 
althougli  so  many  pretend  to  fall  into  ecstasies  about 
them.  In  the  hexameters  (pioted,  several  pages  ago, 
from  Silius  Italicus.  the  preponderance  of  the  spondee 
is  strikingly  manifest.  Besides  the  natural  spondees 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  numerous  artificial  ones  arise 
in  the  verse  of  these  tongues  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency which  inflection  ^las  to  throw  full  accentuation 
on  terminal  sylhddes ;  and  the  preponderant ■  of  the 
spondee  is  farther  insured  by  the  comp.irative  infre- 
•iuoncy  of  the  small  prepositions  which  ir<:  have  to 


< 
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serve  u.  mstcad  o(  case,  and  also  t'  e  absence  of  the 
diminutive  auxiliary  verbs  with  which  we  have  to  .  .e 
out  the  expression  of  uur  primary  ones.     These  are 
the  monosyllables  whose  abundance  serve  to  s  amp 
the  poetic  genius  of  a  language  as  tr.ppmg  o^  dactylic. 
No...  paying  no  attention  to  these  facts,  S»r  Plul|l> 
Sidney,  Professor  Longf.  How,  and  innumerable  othei 
'Lis  more  or  less  n.odern,  have  busied    hemselves 
n  constructing  what  they   suppose  to   be     English 
hexameters  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  .     The  only 
difficulty  was  that  (even  leaving  out  ot  question  the 
„;ldious  masses  of  vowels)  these  g-tlemen  never 
could  get  their  English  hexameters  to  somrl  Greek. 
Bid   tlW  look  Greek?-thut   should    have   been   the 
ciuery  :  and  the  reply  might  have  led  to  a  ^olution  o 
the  riddle.     In  placing  a  copy  of  ancient  hexameters 
side  by  side  with  a  copy  (in  similar  type)  ot  such 
hexameters    as    Professor   Longfellow,    or    Prol^^r 
Felton.   or   the  Frogpondian    Professors    .ollectivel), 
are  in  the  shameful   practice   of  composing  "  on  the 
Idel  of  the  Greek',  it  will  be  seen  th.^  the  latter 
^hexameters,  not  professors)  are  about  one  third  longer 
i  tne  r„e,  on  an  average,  than  the  former      The  more 
abundant  dactyls  make  the  difference.     And  it  is  the 
greater  number  of  spondees  in  the  Greek  than  m  the 
English  -in  the  ancienl  than  in  the  modern  tongue- 
thtch  has    caused   it   to   fall    out  that  while   the^ 
eminent  scholars  were  groping  about  in  the  daik  fo 
u  Greek  hexameter,  which  is  a  spondaic  rhythm  varied 
now  and  then  by  dactyls,  they  merely  stumblM    to 
the   lasting   scandal   of  scholarship,    over   something 
^v^uch,  on  account  of  its  long-leggedness,  we  may  as 
well   term  a  Feltonian   h      -meter,    and  which   is   a 
dactylic    rhythm,    interrupted,    rarely,   by    urtihcial 
s  ondees  which  are   no   spondees  at  all,  and  which 
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ftre  curiously  thrown  in  l)y  the  heel«  at  nil  kin.ln  of 
improper  and  impertinent  points. 

Here  is  a  Hpecimen  of  the  LonRfellownian  hexameter. 

AUo   the  ;  church   with  i  in  Wiis   a  :  dorned  t"r  ]  this  wum 

the  I  season  ,    ,     .  i       i 

In  which  the    young  their    parents*  .  hope  and  the  ,  loveil 

ones  of  i  Heaven  j 

KhouKl  at  the  1  foot  of  the  ultur  re  new  the  vows  of 
their    haptism  ,  *         i  i 

Therefore  each  j  noo'.c  and  i  corner  was  I  swept  and  1 
cleaned  and  the    dust  was  , 

lUown  from  the  1  wi- .!s  and  ceilin-;  and  ,  from  the  ,  oil- 
painted    henches  j 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  man  of  imagination  -but  can  he 
imagine  that  any  individual  with  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  danger  of  lock-jaw,  would  make  the 
attempt  of  twisting  his  mouth  into  the  shape  neces- 
sury  for  the  emission  of  suoh  spondees  as  '  pan  v^s  \ 
and  '  from  the ",  or  such  da'-tyls  .as  '  cleaned  anu  the ', 
and  ^  loved  ones  of?  'Ba,,.i.sm'  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  spondee  perhaps  because  it  happetia  to  be  a 
dactyl;   -of  aU  the   rest,  however,  x   am   dreadfully 

ashamed. 

But  these  feet—dactyls  and  spondees,  all  together— 
should  thus  1)6  put  at  once  into  their  proper  pos-tion  : 

'Also,  the  church  within  Avas  adorned  ;    for  this  was  the 

season  in  which  the  young,  their  parents'  hope,  and  the 

.  loved  ones  of  Heaven,  should,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  renew 

'  the  vows  of  their  baptism.    Therefor.;  each  nock  and  corner 

wasswi'i't  and  cleaned;  and  the  dust  was  blown  from  the 

walls  and  ceiling,  and  from  the  oil-painted  benches.' 

There !— That  is  respectable  prose  ;  and  it  will  incur 
no  danger  of  ever  getting  its  character  ruined  by  any- 
body's mistaking  it  for  verse. 
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But  even  wl'«»n  wo  lot  these  mo.lein  luxamfters  go, 
AS  Greek,  nn.l       rely  hold  them  fast  in  their  proper 
character  of  Lonpfellownian,  or  Feltonian,  or  Frog- 
pondian,  we  must  still  condemn  them  as  having  been 
comn-ittcd  in  a  radical  misconception  of  the  philosophy 
of  verse.     The  spon-'ee,  as  T  observed,  is  the  theme  of 
the  Greek  line.     Most  of  the  ancienv  hexameters  hegin 
with  spondees,  for  the  reason  that  the  spondee  is  the 
thome  ;  and  the  ear  is  filled  with  it  as  with  a  burden. 
Now  the  Ftltonian  dactylics  have,  in  the  samr  way, 
dactyls  for  the  theme,  and  most  of  them  begin  with 
dactyls— which  is  all  very  proper  if  not  vtny  Greek,- 
but,  unhappily,  the  one  point  at  which  they  are  very 
Greek  is  that  point,  precisely,  at  which  they  should  be 
notliing  but  F.  Itonian.     They  always  close  with  what 
is  meant  for  a  spondee.     To  be  consistently  silly,  they 
should  die  off  in  a  dactyl. 

That  a  truly  Greek  hexan.eter  lannof,  however,  be 
readily  composed  in  English,  is  a  proposition  which 
I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  admit.  I  think  I  could 
manage  the  jioint  mj'self.     For  example : 

Do  tell !  ;  when  may  wf>    hope  to  make  1  men  of  sense  1 

out  of  the  1  Pundits  ; 
Born  and  brouglit    u»  with  their    snouts  deep  1  down  in 

the  i  mud  of  the     Fro-j-pond  ?  ^ 
Why  ask  ?  ,  who  ever    yet  saw  ;  money  made  1  out  of  a  | 

fat  old 
Jew,  or  i  downright  i  upright    nutmegs  i  out   of  a  '  pine 

knot  ? 
The  proper  spondee  predominance  is  here  preserved. 
Some  of  the  dactyls  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish- 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  rhythm  is  veiy  decent— to 
say  nothing  of  its  exe-"  -nt  sense. 


